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Part  One 


Freight  Embargoes 

Concentrated,  intensive  application  of  advertising 
effort  in  localized  zones— is  the  logical  solution  of 
freight  embargoes. 

Now,  more  earnestly,  more  opportunely  than  ever 
before,  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  recommends  the 
cultivation  of  the  Great  Central  Market — Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Seventeen 
million  people  within  three  hundred  miles  of  Chicago, 
growing  one-fifth  of  the  country’s  crops,  mining  one- 
fifth  of  our  coal,  producing  one- fifth  of  the  country’s 
manufactures,  making  money,  spending  money— 
the  best  market  ever  offered.  And  it’s  open— you 
can  deliver  what  you  sell  in  this  Market. 

A  booklet  **Beating  the  Embargo”  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  TRIBUNE  Service. 
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(The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper) 
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The  Facts  Behind  These  Figures! 

85%  of  New  England’s  population  live  in,  or  close  to  cities. 

This  enormous  urban  buying  population  means  an  unparalled  opportu¬ 
nity  to  advertisers  with  articles  having  a  ready  city  sale.  The  field  to  be 
sold  is  at  the  zenith  of  prosperity,  due  to  the  tremendous  influx  of  war¬ 
time  industrial  production,  which  is  essentially  urban  to  a  large  degree. 
Reach  it  NOW! 

A  multitude  of  successful  National  adver- 

tisers  will  testify  that  this  great  and  pros-  |  I 

perous  buying  public  breaks  all  records  circaiation  uaes  line* 

1  •  n  T-or»/-iVTCT-  'L  Massachusetts. 

when  It  comes  to  KnorONorL — it  prop-  Bo.to»  A«e^«  (b)  880.291  .40  .4© 

^  ^  Boston  Advertiser  nnd 

erly  approached.  ..ASiVa^.  ,m1!  HfcJS!  S 

The  ONE  quickest,  most  effective  method  |~to» 

of  approach — is  via  the  advertising  col-  Boston  Record  /li  ;i2  .1^  I 

umns  of  the  New  England  Daily  News-  (g  lillJ  igiS?  I 

papers.  They  are  master-moulders  ot  re-  Is;^  io?®  I 

sponsive  advertising  in  favor  of  responsible  wJl^Srtel^ciiVtte  ^^ib)  3o;i8o  'ms  I 

merchandisers.  City-advertised  merchan-  "■KSS^tTo^;:  3?^\-522.  a.«»o.i8«  3,1302 .3.0286  I 

dise  is  rapidly  becoming  “trade-marked  I  pnwtncket  Times  ^B^^’'M.209  .05  .©4  I 

brand  merchandise,  and  now  is  the  time  I  p”;;ldeS”  T^b^ni  I 

/■  I,  .  ]  •  1  1  J  8  Woonsocket  Call-Reporter  (B)  9,470  .0356  .0215  g 

OT  n  I  times  to  advertise  trade-marked  arti-  Jl  Rht»de  island  totals,  -  -  -  p 

Oi  dll  Llllica  LU  dUVClliat  tldUt  llldlivt-\a  aitl  S  Popnlatlon,  691,215.  142,829  .3206  .2965  i 

cles  of  merit  in  1  Portland  Express  ***^*?B)  22,737  .06  .046  1 


2,500  10.000 
lines  lines 


Boston  American 
Boston  Advertiser  and 
American 
Boston  Globe 

Boston  Herald-Joaraal 
Boston  Traveler 
Boston  Post 


(B)  880,291  .40  .40 

(S)  821,483  .86  .85 

;MB)  270,181  .30  .80 

1^)  309,672  .85  M 

\b)  1  -30  ..30 

(M)  621,499  .45  .45 

(8)  852,871  .86  .35 

(B>  48,163  .12  .12 

(B)  46,807  .18  .18 

(B)  5,281  .0215  .0172 

(B)  13,227  .054  .0357 

tB)  8,800  .0357  .0207 

(MB)  17,400  .035  .035 

(B)  18,908  .05  .035 

BBS)  35,404  .08  .06 

tB)  30,180  .06  .045 

2,6.30,180  3,1362  .3.0280 


These  Standard 
New  England 
Daily 

Newspapers 


Boston  Record  tB)  48,16.3 

Boston  Transcript  tB)  46,807 

Fitchbnrs  Sentinel  tB)  5,281 

Lran  Item  (B)  134127 

Lrnn  News  tB)  8,800 

Lowell  Conrler-Cltlsca  tMB)  17,400 

Salem  News  IB)  18,908 

SprinKOrld  Union  (MBS)  35,404 

Worcester  Gasette  tB)  30,180 

Massachnsetts  totals  2,630,180  : 

Popnlation,  3,605,622. 

RHODB  ISLAND. 

Pawtneket  Times  tB)  23,209 

Providence  Bnlletin  tB)  62,325 

Providence  Jonmal  (M*S)  30,325 . 

Providence  Tribnne  tB)  27,500 

Woonsocket  Call-Reporter  tB)  9,470 

Rh(»de  Island  totals,  i 

Popnlatlon,  691,215.  142,829 

MAINB. 

Portland  Express  (B)  22,737 

Portland  Teleirram  (S)  17,465 

Popnlation,  762,787.  - 

40,192 

VERMONT. 

Barre  Times  tB)  6,972 

Bnrllnirton  Free  Press  (M)  10,714 

Popnlatlon,  361,205.  — 

17,686 

CONNECTICUT. 

Brldarport  Post-Telesrram(MBS)85,064 
Hartford  Conrant  (MS)  21,256 

Hartford  Times  tB)  29,419 

Meriden  Jonrnal  t^)  4,897 

New  Haven  Tlmes-Leader  tB)  17,^5 

New  London  Day  tB)  9,754 

Norwich  Bnlletin  (M)  9,286 

Waterbary  Democrat  (B)  6.532 

Oonneetient  totals.  133,903 

Popnlatlon,  1,114,756. 
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WE  SPAN  THE  CONTINENT 


N.  K.  A.  reaches  over  streams  and  mountains  througliout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  binding  together  in  one  great  family 

AMERICA’S  REPRESENTATIVE  NEWSPAPERS 

In  ev’ery  state  in  the  I'nion,  in  Alaska,  Canada  and  Cuba,  more  than  .‘100  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  4,0.50,000  get  N.  E.A.’s  daily  service. 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

A  Service — Not  a  Syndicate 

Lakeside  and  W.  Third  Cleveland,  O. 
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An  Interesting  Statement 
Showing  the  Circulation  of 

The  Ph Jadelphia  Bulletin 


before  and  after 

the  advance  from  Ic  to 

2c  a  copy 

Monthly  Average 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January 

383,175 

416,647 

375,486 

February 

397,679 

*349,497 

401,039 

March 

408,070 

363,965 

April 

408,593 

389,734 

May 

395,705 

370,823 

June 

404,759 

358,191 

July 

397,053 

356,167 

August 

398,544 

351,976 

September 

405,980 

352,273 

October 

407,693 

364,637 

November 

415,916 

366,435 

December 

408,842 

370,221 

Yearly  Average 

402,644 

367,766 

*A11  Philadelphia  papers  increased  fronl  Ic  to  2c  a  copy. 

“That  the  people  of  Philadelphia  (the  third  largest  market  in 
the  United  States)  and  its  vicinity  appreciate  the  en  ’eavors  of 
‘The  Bulletin’  to  give  them  all  the  news  of  the  day  as  exactly, 
as  impartially  and  as  unsensationally  as  it  can  be  laid  before 
them,  is  attested  hy  the  fact  that  the  name  of  ‘The  Bulletin’  is 
a  household  word  among  them.” 

‘V//  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  'The  Bulletin'^'* 
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HENRY  WATTERSON  SEES  MENACE  TO  REPUBLIC 
IN  SERVILITY  OF  PRESS  IN  WAR  TIME 

Dean  of  American  Editors  Takes  Occasion,  on  His  Seventy-eighth  Birthday,  to  Express 
Some  Stimulating  Views  on  the  Plight  in  Which  the  Newspapers  Find 
Themselves  Because  of  the  War— Muzzle  Not 
Necessarily  a  Badge  of  Loyalty. 


(In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Louisville 
Courler-Ioiirnal,  that  newspaper  which 
his  genius  has  illumined  across  a  long 
trail  of  years,  Marsc  Henry  Watterson 
tells  of  some  historic  incidents  of  his 
hoyhood,  and  explains  his  life-long  rec¬ 
ord  of  insurgency  against  shams,  and 
the  false  orthodoxies  of  politics,  hy  the 
fact  of  his  descent  from  a  race  of  dis¬ 
senters.  lie  eelehrates  his  seventy- 
eighth  birthday  hy  warning  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  the  country  that  the 
cause  of  world  democracy  will  not  be 
furthered  hy  a  virtual  .suspension  of 
democratic  policies  and  principles  in  our 
own  land.  The  striking  photograph  re¬ 
produced  on  this  page  is  the  most  re¬ 
cent  one  available  of  the 'great  Ken¬ 
tucky  editor  and  of  his  intimate  friend 
and  former  comrade-in-arms,  Oen.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Ilaldeman,  editor  of  the  Louis- 
sillc  Eiwning  Times,  who  fought  in  the 
war  of  the  sections  with  ^the  famous 
"orphans’  brigade’’  when  he  was  six¬ 
teen. — EniTon.) 

SINCE  I  am  Kivlnp  every  day  and 
all  my  days  to  the  life  work  which 
has  filled  the  measure  of  my  amhl- 
lion  and  desires,  It  may  be  that  I  can¬ 
not  put  my  seventy-eiRhth  birthday  to 
better  use  than  hy  jottlnp  down  in  a 
familiar  way  certain  experiences  which 
have  led  to  certain  results  and  opinions. 

Horn  In  the  National  Capital  Febru¬ 
ary  1 6,  1840,  and  prowlng  to  manhood 
in  and  out  of  WashinRton,  with  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  Tennes.see.  which  my 
father,  succeeding  .lames  K.  Polk,  from 
the  Maury-Hedford  district,  represented 
in  Conffress,  my  earliest  impre.s.slons 
took  their  color  and  direction  from  po¬ 
litical  c.amp  fires  and  party  battles.  I 
liave  .sat  upon  the  knee  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son  and  I  recall  John  Quincy  Adams 
as  a  little  old  man  who  would  put  his 
ai-m  about  my  neck,  trot  me  throuRh 
♦he  corridors  and  acro.ss  the  rotunda 
to  the  ConKres.sional  I.ibrary,  then  in 
the  Capitol  building,  and  get  me  books 
to  read. 

After  a  while  1  became  a  new.spaper 
reporter,  having  a  seat  in  the  House 
and  Senate  galleries,  respectively,  and 
"writ  for  the  papers,”  and  "fit  in  and 
enduring  of  the  war,”  and  went  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  whence  my  immediate  forebears 
had  come  to  Tennessee  and  where  their 
forebears,  the  Morrisons  and  the 
Rlacks,  early  pioneers  from  Virginia,  He 
imried  around  about  Richmond.  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Lexington. 

I  have  passed  many  Intervals  of  time 
in  foreign  countries,  not  as  a  slghtsee- 
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ing  tourist,  but  as  a  student  and  work¬ 
er  making  a  living  with  his  pen  and 
seeking  to  note,  mark,  and  understand 
the  contrarities  of  life  and  affairs  which 
he  who  travels  is  likely  to  find  in  every 
land  and  among  all  peoples  differing 
from  his  own. 


Thus  it  has  been  my  opportunity  to 
meet  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women,  to  enjoy  the  good — but  not 
too  good — and  to  reject  the  bad  to  dis¬ 
cover  qualities  mixed  in  all.  I  cannot 
remember  when  I  was  not  a  Democrat 
of  the  school  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 


a  follower  of  Christ  under  the  load  of 
t'alvin  and  Knox.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
breed  back  to  that  David  Black,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Knox’s  understudy,  who  pas.sed 
many  years  of  a  stormy  career  in  pris¬ 
on  for  recalcitrancy  to  the  Stuart  dy- 
na.sty,  a  thorough  Insurrecto,  who  from 
his  pulpit  declared  Elizabeth  of  Eng¬ 
land  a  harlot  and  her  cousin,  Mary  of 
Scotland,  “little  better.”  So  at  least 
I  come  by  it  honestly. 

But  in  these  few  Incongruvial  obser¬ 
vations  I  shall  not  bo  pragmatical.  1 
do  not  propose  to  knock  down  and  drag 
out  those  who  have  the  hardihood  to 
que.stion  my  infallibility.  The  rather 
would  I  rea.son  with  them — if  still  un¬ 
convinced  pity  them — pray  for  them — 
finally  falling  back  upon  the  blessed 
words  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
“Forgive  them.  Lord;  they  know  not 
what  they  do.” 

PLAIN  ALL-ROUND  NEWS.MAN. 

At  lea.st  at  my  time  of  life  I  shall 
scarcely  be  accu-sed  of  self-seeking.  It 
may  be — doubiUe.ss  It  Is — that  unlike 
the  Crummelses’s  Uncle  Lillyvick  who, 
until  he  married  a  young  wife  was  “an 
angel  and  not  a  mortal,”  I  am  ju.st  a 
plain,  matter-of-fact-all-round  news¬ 
man  who  loves  his  country  and  fain 
would  .say  .something  to  help  out  of  a 
middling  bad  fix,  albeit  the  futility  of 
individual  effort — even  of  printer's  ink 
— has  long  been  something  more  than 
.suspected  by  me. 

The  most  signal  dangers  of  the  tim.* 
s<‘em  to  me  to  spring  from  emotionalism, 
the  inevitable  offspring  of  a  .state  of 
war,  but  with  us  aggravated  by  political 
and  military  expediency,  and  diffused 
into  a  kind  of  popular  hysteria  by  new.s¬ 
paper  exaggeration.  Among  stay-at- 
homes  the  women  appear  less  affected 
than  the  men.  There  is  nothing  hys¬ 
teric  about  their  ministrations  either 
in  the  .sickroom  or  the  workroom.  It 
may  lie  .said  that  as  to  the  front  and 
the  trenches  “over  there,”  the  battle 
could  not  have  gone  on  without  them. 
England  and  France  must  have  fallen 
down,  that,  as  of  old,  they  teach  men 
how  to  fight  and  how  to  die,  making  it 
ea.sy  to  fight  and  sweet  to  die. 

To  me  this  has  brought  no  surprise. 
I  can  distinguish  even  betwixt  femi¬ 
nine  hawks  and  handsaws.  Woman, 
the  moral  light  of  the  universe,  her 
.spirit  rl.ses  to  peril  and  duty;  the  great¬ 
er  the  peril  and  duty  the  higher  the 
ri.se :  sublime  sacrifice  her  portion  from 
(Continued  on  Page  28.) 
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BAN  PLACED  ON  FREE 
READING  NOTICES 


Washington  Publishers  Rearh  Agreement 
as  to  Treatment  of  Puhlirity  Matter 
-  (^all  It  Evil  Which  Should 
Be  Discontinued. 

VV’a.shinirton  newspaiKT  publishers 
have  placed  the  ban  on  free  publicity. 
At  a  meeting  held  Friday,  March  1, 
tk'ashington  publishers  reached  the  fol¬ 
lowing  agrwment  concerning  free  pub¬ 
licity: 

“.\t  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  pub¬ 
lishers,  held  March  1,  191S.  it  wa.s  the 
scn.se  of  all  that  the  free  reading  notice 
is  an  evil  which  should  l>e  discontinued 
by  publishers  generally.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  ncw.spapers  for  years  have  followed 
the  policy  of  publishing  news  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  advertising  consideration, 
and  it  is  their  intention  to  continue  this 
policy.” 

The  agreement  is  signed  by  A.  T.  Mac¬ 
donald,  general  manager,  Washington 
Herald;  Arthur  1).  Marks,  bu.siness  man¬ 
ager,  Washington  Host;  Fleming  New- 
bold,  busine.ss  managt*r,  Washington 
Kvening  Star;  Edgar  D.  Shaw',  publish¬ 
er,  Washington  Times. 

Correspondents  Leave  Petrograd 

As  the  German  armies  advanced  near¬ 
er  and  nearer  upon  Petrograd  la.st  week 
the  newspaper  correspondents  there  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  for  places  of  safety.  Jo¬ 
seph  Shaplen,  United  Press  correspon¬ 
dent,  cabled  last  Friday  that  he  and 
Arno  Uosch-Meurot.  of  the  New  York 
World,  were  the  only  American  corres- 
pandents  remaining  in  the  city  at  that 
time.  He  said  most  of  the  British 
nowHi)aper  men  had  left.  Edgar  G.  Sis- 
.son,  representing  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Information,  remained  al.so  with  a 
small  party.  The  correspondents  were 
prepared  for  a  quick  get-away  with 
sledges. 


To  Americanize  Chilean  Newspapers 
I.,.  H.  Falk,  for  ten  years  with  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  gone  to  Chili  to 
'‘Americanize”  five  Spanish  newspaip<‘rs 
published  in  the  principal  cities  of  Chili. 
The  ncw.spapers  will  continue  to  be 
printed  in  Spani.sh  but  their  typograph¬ 
ical  api>earance  will  l>e  changed  to  con¬ 
form  to  that  of  American  newspapers. 
American  methods  of  handiing  news 
and  adverti.sing  will  l)c  attempted  also. 


Vole  to  Join  N.  E.  A. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Pre.s.s  A.ssocia- 
tion  has  voted  to  join  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  A.ssociation.  The  action  was 
taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committees  to  which  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  with  power  to  act,  when  present¬ 
ed  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  by  PI  H.  Tomlinsfm,  owner  of 
the  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily  Becord, 
former  president  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


Oregon  Daily  Sold 

■■  O.  C.  Leiter,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon 
.fournal,  Portland,  htis  sold  the  I^a 
Grande  (Oiv.)  Observer,  evening  news¬ 
paper,  to  Bruce  Dennis,  director  of  the 
Oregon  division  of  the  National  Council 
cf  Defence. 


Press  Associations  Meet 
The  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  opened  a  two-day  ses.sion  in  St. 
Ig)uis  yesterday.  The  Western  Iowa 
Pklitorial  Association  is  meeting  to-day 
at  Council  Bluffs.  The  Kansas  Editorial 
A.ssociation  will  open  a  two-day  se.sslon 
at  Wichita  to-morrow. 


CHARLES  HOPKINS  CLARK  TELLS  HOW  HE  FOUND 
HIS  LIFE  WORK  AS  A  NEWSPAPER  MAKER 


CHAKLES  HOPKINS  CLAKK,  Editor,  the  Hartford  Courant. 


1WAS  born  in  Hartford,  April  1,  1848,  and  this  has  been  my  home  almost 
all  of  my  life,  although  for  a  few  years  of  my  boyhood  I  lived  in  New  York 
city,  attending  Grammar  School  35,  and  later  the  P'ree  Academy,  as  it  was 
then  called.  At  that  time  the  Thirtieth  Streets  were  “away  up  town,"  and  boys 
skated  in  the  lowhmd,  now  cellars  of  P'ifth  Avenue  mansions.  Ketuming  to 
Hartford,  I  graduated  from  the  local  high  school  in  1867,  and  from  Yale 
College  in  1871. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  1  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  competitive  exam¬ 
ination  in  Chicago  tor  a  position  as  teacher  in  tlie  high  school  there,  and  1 
went  out  and — came  back  again.  1  was  handsomely  beaten  by  a  woman  com¬ 
petitor.  When  1  came  home,  uncertain  wnat  to  do,  1  applied  by  chance  to  the 
Courant  for  an  opportunity  to  work,  and  hapi>ened  to  hit  on  the  right  day.  The 
most  u.selui  man  on  the  vei'y  small  lorce  tnen  employed  was  away  on  a  spree 
and  the  proprietors  them.selves  were  having  to  work  over  time,  'they  took  me 
on  “temporarily,”  and  1  have  been  here  ever  since.  Under  the  circumstances 
1  cannoU  condemn  "wine  and  women”  as  strenuously  as  some  others  do,  for  1 
owe  them  my  life  job.  How  much  the  youth  of  Chicago  of  that  period  lost 
for  lack  of  my  inlluence  and  what  would  have  been  the  status  of  the  city  to-day 
had  1  been  allowed  to  steer  its  susceptible  boys  into  manhood,  must  be  left  to 
the  broad  but  barren  field  of  conjecture. 

When  1  went  upon  the  Courant,  Gen.  Joseph  It.  Hawley  and  Charles  Dudley 
VV^arner,  l^th  of  them  national  figures,  were  doing  the  editorial  work.  Their 
partner,  Stephen  A.  Hubbard,  previously  associated  with  the  poet  E.  C.  Stednian 
on  the  Winsted  Herald,  a  weekly  they  had  matle  famous,  stayed  up  with  the 
paper  until  it  went  to  press.  D.  E.  Clapp,  still  living,  now  a  manuiacturer  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  covered  the  night's  telegraphic  dispatches  and  collected  the 
“State  news”  lioin  the  State  papers,  as  there  was  no  correspondence,  one  man 
was  the  entire  city  force,  and  1  was  put  to  general  utility  and  exchange  reading. 
My  first  night’s  work  was  in  helping  Harttord  insurance  prebidents  on  the  day 
after  the  great  fire  trace  out  the  burned  districts  in  Chicago,  the  city  that  had 
so  readily  dispensed  with  my  services,  and  finding  out  how  many  millions  their 
companies  bad  lost. 

There  were  two  men  in  the  business  oltice,  making  seven  in  all  employed  on 
the  paper  out-sidc  the  mechanical  departments.  To-day  our  pay-roll  bears  between 
100  and  200  names. 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  lie  thrown  into  close  personal  relations  with 
Hawley  and  Warner  and  to  get  a  fair  appreciation  of  their  ideas  of  how  to 
conduct  a  newspaper.  Hawley  went  into  the  Senate  in  1881  and  had  prac¬ 
tically  withdrawn  from  newspaper  work  before  that  day,  and  Warner,  regretted 
by  all  who  knew,  and,  therefore,  loved  him,  died  in  1900.  Since  his  death  the 
responsibility  of  management  of  the  Courant  has  fallen  on  me.  It  has  always 
been  a  Kepublican  paper,  reserving  the  right,  and  often  exercising  it,  to  criti- 
ci.se  wherever  in  its  opinion  criticism  is  necessary.  Its  independence  is  as  fully 
recognized  as  its  Kepublicanism. 

The  Courant  is  not  only  the  oldest  pai>er  in  the  State;  it  is  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  continuously  published  in  one  place  and  always  lK?aring  the  same  name. 
Its  first  number  came  out  October  29,  1764,  and  a  complete  file  is  preserved  in 
this  city.  The  Newport  (U.  1.)  Mercury  and  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Gazette 
were  earlier  establi.shed,  but  lx>th  have  removals  or  susi)ensions  in  their  record.s, 
which  confirm  the  claim  for  the  Courant.  The  Daily  Courant  was  established 
in  1857  and  the  Sunday  Courant  October  1,  1913.  The  weekly  was  abandoned 
October  29,  1913.  In  the  Itevolutionary  period  the  Connecticut  Courant,  which 
had  George  Washington  as  a  sub.scrilx:r,  was  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
papers  in  the  small  country.  Its  aim  has  always  been  to  be  not  merely  a 
paper  for  Hartford,  the  capital  city,  but  to  be  for  all  Connecticut,  and  its  cir¬ 
culation  is  more  general  than  that  of  any  paper  in  the  State,  and  equals  the 
circulation  of  any  two  other  Connecticut  morning  publication.s. 

As  for  my. self,  I  was  elected  a  director  of  the  A.s.sooiated  Press  in  1910,  ani 
am  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board.  1  am  a  member 
of  the.  corporation  of  Yale  University,  a  director  of  the  Phoenix  (fire)  Instirance 
Company,  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Collins  (manu¬ 
facturing)  Company,  and  the  Morris  Plan  Company  of  this  city,  director  from 
its  establishment  of  the  Connecticut  Iteformatory  for  young  male  criminals,  and 
trustee  and  trea.surer  of  the  Watkinson  Library  and  of  the  Wad.sworth  Athe- 
i3a?um  of  this  city,  the  latter  having 'the  famous  Morgan  Memorial  as  one  of  its 
IKjasesslon.s.  I  belong  to  the  Century,  the  University,  and  the  Yale  Clubs  of 
New  York,  the  Graduates’  Club  of  New  Haven,  the  Hartford  Club,  the  Meta- 
betchouan  Fish  and  Game  Club  of  Canada,  and  various  other  organization.s.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church. 


NEW  DAILIES  SPRING 
UP  IN  PARIS 


Trying  War-Time  (Conditions  and  Proli- 

lems  Seem  to  Have  Very  Little  Influ¬ 
ence  Upon  Ambitious  Newspaper 
Publishers  in  France. 

Specliil  Correspondence  of 
Tub  Kiiixott  Amt  1‘l'BUsuek. 

F*Aitis,  February  11. — Still  they  come! 
The  high  price  of  print  papt^r  does  not 
lirevent  new  dailies  appearing  here 
every  week.  The  late.st  to  date  has 
some  claims  to  originality,  for  it  is  a 
daily  run  by  all  the  foremost  humor¬ 
ists  of  Paris.  Le  Quotidien,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  offspring  of  a  very  succe.ss- 
ful  weekly,  it.self  born  .since  the. war,  Le 
Canard  Knchaine,  or  The  Duck  in 
Chain.s,  a  “canard”  meaning  also  in 
newspaiM-r  slang,  a  story  hard  to  credit. 

The  newcomer  had  its  difficulties  in 
appearing  as  the  Inter-Ministerial  Press 
Commis.sion  refused  to  aid  it  in  obtain¬ 
ing  papc'r,  and  the  fir.st  number  was  a 
week  late  owing  to  having  to  find  paper 
in  another  way.  Two  issues  have  ap- 
Iieared  and  it  must  lie  admitted  that 
one’s  judgment  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Commission,  the  collection  of  star  hu- 
mori.sts  not  having  produced  anything 
that  would  have  been  mi.ssed.  IjC  Quo¬ 
tidien  has  at  least  one  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture,  it  would  be  difficult  from  its  col¬ 
umns  to  know  that  France  was  at  wai. 
•  *  * 

I..a  Voix  Nationale  is  a  new  evening 
paper,  for  which  M.  Charles  Sancerme 
is  responsible.  Its  sub-title  is  “an  or¬ 
gan  of  defence  of  French  intere.sts.”  M. 
Sancerme  became  known  through  his 
book  which  analysed  the  contents  of 
the  Bonnet  Rouge,  the  evening  paper 
which  caused  so  much  stir  under  the 
direction  of  the  notorious  Almereyd. 

•  *  * 

T.,a  .Justice  is  yet  another  new  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  which,  however,  will  not 
appear  on  Sundays,  as  all  other  French 
evenings  do.  “Have  you  noticed  how 
rare  nows  is  that  day?”  the  editor  asks 
in  announcing  this  departure.  I^a  Jus¬ 
tice  was  the  name  of  the  paper  M.  Cle- 
menceau  edited  over  thirty  years  ago 
and  the  new  bearer  of  the  name  has 
evidently  acquired  the  right  to  It,  as  Its 
fir.st  ls.sue,  although  marked  Number 
1  is  al.so  marked  “Thirty-eighth  year.” 
The  rights  to  the  newspaper  name  can 
l>e  legally  preserved  in  France  even 
after  the  paper  Is  dead  and  so  many 
papers  have  been  born  and  have  died 
in  Paris  that  a  new  one  has  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  inventing  a  new  title,  so 
that  the  rights  to  an  old  one  are  gen¬ 
erally  acquired  from  the  per.son  who 
has  kept  the  name  alive,  as  a  specu¬ 
lation  again.st  the  day  somebody  may 
need  a  title. 

•  *  • 

Pierre  Brizon,  the  Deputy  who  threw 
the  glass  of  water  placed  before  a 
Fk'puty  when  speaking  in  the  chamber 
at  .a  brother  TJeputy  who  accused  him 
of  being  in  the  pay  of  the  Germans,  has 
started  a  weekly,  1.41  Vague  (The 
Wave),  to  forward  his  peace-at-any- 
price  campaign.  The  censorship  pays 
him  careful  attention  and  he  says  he 
prints  45,000  copies  a  week. 

Other  new  papers  are  announced,  one 
lieing  a  serious  dally  to  be  run  on  the 
lines  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  with  especial  intere.st  In  trade 
In  tiade  and  commerce  after  the  war. 


Naval  (Censor  Transferred 
Commander  H.  C.  Sparrow,  who  has 
been  acting  as  naval  cen.sor  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  several  months,  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  and  ordered  to  a  .sea  post. 
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ADOLPH  S.  OCHS  SEES  HIS  NEWSPAPER  IDEALS 
TRIUMPHANT  AS  HE  ATTAINS  LIFE’S  PRIME 

Man  Who  Rejuvenated  the  New  York  Times  Reaches  His  Sixtieth  Birthday  Anniversary 
Tuesday,  March  12— Story  of  His  Career  As  a  Newspaper  Maker  Reads  Like  a 
Romance  of  Material  and  Ethical  Achievement,  Covering  a  Period 
of  Forty-Nine  Years  of  Service  in  His  Calling. 


AIXDLPH  S.  OCHS. 


AIXJLPH  S.  OCHS,  publLsher  and 
pre.sident  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  l)e  .sixty  years  of  a^e  on  Tues¬ 
day,  March  12.  Kor  forty-nine  of  his 
three-score  years  Mr.  Oeh.s  has  been 
eiiKaged  in  the  new.spaper  bu.siness, 
liaving  traversed  in  that  period  the  long 
road  leading  from  employment  as  a 
carrier  l)oy  for  the  Knoxville  Chronicle 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  one  of 
the  greate.st  newspapers  in  the  world. 

Pau.sing,  as  he  reaches  his  sixtieth 
milestone,  Mr.  Ochs  may  look  backward 
over  the  pathway  of  the  years  with  se¬ 
rene  .satisfaction,  and  gather  from  the 
retrosiKict  inspiration  and  added 
.strength  with  which  to  meet  and  solve 
the  ever-increasing  7)rolilem.s  and  tasks 
of  pulilic  .service  which  confront  him 
now  and  which  will  come  to  him  in  the 
new  era  of  world-readju.stment  upon 
which  wo  are  entering. 

Hooking  backward  he  sees  the  boy 
of  eleven,  carrying  his  route  in  the 
early  morning  hours  in  old  Knoxville 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  becoming 
a  printer’s  "devil”  in  the  Chronicle  of¬ 
fice.  At  seventeen  the  boy  had  pro- 
gre.ssod  so  well  that  he  found  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  printer  in  the  job  office  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  returned  to  Knox¬ 
ville  and  was  made  assistant  to  the 
foreman  of  the  Knoxville  Tribune,  soon 
f)eeoming  a  reporter  and  a  little  later 
assistant  to  the  business  manager  of 
the  new  daily.  In  1877,  when  he  was 
nineteen  be  accompanied  the  publi.sher 
and  business  manager  of  the  Tribune 
to  Chattanooga,  to  establish  the  Daily 
Dispatch.  The  paper  came  to  grief  the 
following  year  and  he  was  made  receiv¬ 
er,  conducting  the  newspaper  and  liqui¬ 
dating  its  debts.  It  was  consolidated 
with  the  Times  and,  two  months  after¬ 
ward,  July  1.  1878,  the  Times  passed  to 
the  control  and  ownership  of  the 
twenty-year-old  newspaper  maker,  who 
was  de.stlned  to  loom  so  large  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism. 

The  Chattanooga  Times,  in  1878.  was 
a  six-column,  four-page  newspaper, 
printed  on  a  man-power  press  and 
without  telegraphic  news.  It  had  a 
daily  circulation  of  250  copies.  Mr. 
Ochs  bought  the  paper  by  as.sumlng  Its 
debts,  amounting  to  $1,500  and  by  pay¬ 
ing  $250  in  cash,  the  cash  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  discounting  a  note  which  a 
courageous  friend  had  endor,sed,  Mr, 
Ochs  still  owns  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
which  is  to-day  one  of  the  substantial 
newspapers  of  the  South,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  25.000  copies  each 
morning.  In  1892  he  erected  the  Times 
Dullding.  one  of  the  architectural 
monuments  of  Chattanooga. 

TTIS  IPEAIJt  AT  TWENTY. 

In  his  first  announcement  of  his  pol¬ 
icy  to  the  readers  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  the  young  publisher  stated  the 
essential  ideals  of  newspaper  making 
from  which  he  has  never  departed.  The 
Times  would  be  the  organ  of  the  bu.si¬ 
ness.  commercial  and  productive  life 
of  Chattanooga;  it  would  contain  the 


latest  news  by  telegraph,  market  re¬ 
ports  from  all  centres  of  trade  and  in 
local  news  would  cover  its  field  inten¬ 
sively;  it  would  be  conservatively  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  but  always  independent;  it 
would  be  devoted  to  the  material,  edu¬ 
cational  and  moral  growth  of  the  city; 
it  would  make  no  appeals  for  "patron¬ 
age,”  but  would  "rely  upon  that  sense 
of  propriety  and  justice  which  must 
teach  every  intelligent  citizen  that  the 
obligation  between  him.self  and  the 
newspaper  is  a  mutual  one;”  it  would 
he  conducted  on  business  principles, 
neither  seeking  nor  giving  "sops”  nor 
donatlon.s,  except  to  or  for  legitimate 
objects  of  charity. 

Such  a  policy  could  not  fail,  if  ad¬ 
hered  to;  and  Mr.  Ochs  adhered  to  it. 
The  Times  became  stronger  each  year. 
The  clean  cut  business  principles  on 
which  its  publisher  conducted  it  acted 
as  a  leaven  in  the  Journalism  of  those 
days  when  not  many  publl.shers  regard¬ 
ed  newspaper  making  as  a  business, 
properly  subject  to  the  same  laws  and 
methods  applying  to  other  commercial 
enterprl.ses.  The  young  Tennessee  pub¬ 
li.sher  was  growing  .steadily  to  the  stat¬ 
ure  of  a  captain  of  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry. 


■  ilE  ADVENTUHE  INTO  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM. 

On  August  18,  1896,  he  acquired  the 
management  and  control  of  the  New 
York  Times,  then  the  most  picturesque 
old  ruin  among  the  newspapers  of 
America.  Made  great  and  powerful 
through  the  genius  of  Henry  J.  Ray¬ 
mond  and  George  Jones,  the  Times  had 
pas.sed  into  other  ownership  and  had 
come  to  a  period  of  slow  extinction,  its 
circulation  having  dwindled  to  about 
10,000  copies  and  its  total  annual  reve¬ 
nues  to  less  than  $500,000.  In  1917  the 
circulation  of  the  Times  averaged  above 
850,000  copies  a  day,  and  the  revenues 
amounted  to  $7,000,000.  These  figures 
denote  the  material  accomplishment  in 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years  of  Mr. 
Ochs’s  direction. 

Mr.  Ochs  explained,  in  an  address  to 
the  National  Editorial  As.sociation  at  its 
New  York  convention  in  1916,  how  he 
came  into  control  of  his  great  new.s- 
paper.  In  part,  he  said: 

The  George  Jones  estate  aoM  in  1805  the 
name  and  good-wlll  of  the  New  York  Tlmea  for 
one  million  doilara,  caSh,  to  the  New  York  Tlmea 
Pobllabing  CotnpaBr,  a  company  made  np  largely 
of  a  numher  of  very  wdl-known  men,  actuated 
by  the  hlgbeat  motlTea  to  preeerre  the  Tlmea 


as  an  Imlependent  Democratic  newspaper.  The 
panic  of  1893  and  Insufflclent  capital  proved  too 
great  a  burden,  and  the  company  came  to  grief 
in  189G.  It  was  then  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  situation  and  was  encouraged  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  that  many  well-known  and  ei- 
Iierlenced  publishers  declined  to  tackle.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  case  in  which  fools  rush  In  where  an¬ 
gels  fear  to  tread.  Part  of  the  simile  is  true, 
for  I  certainly  had  no  “angel”  with  me.  I  or- 

gaulae<l  a  company  iimler  a  new  charter _ the 

lireaent  New  York  Times  Company — with  10,000 
shares  capital  stock  (par  value  $100)  and  $500,- 
000  5  per  cent,  bonds;  took  np  the  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  stock  of  tile  old  ^saiipany  l»y  giving  in 
exchange  2,000  shares  of  the  new  company ;  paid 
the  debts  of  the  old  company,  dollar  for  dollar, 
with  $300,000  of  the  5  per  cent,  bonds;  and 
with  some  dilBculty  the  remaining  $200,000  of 
ts>nrls  I  sold  at  par  for  cash  by  giving  to  every 
purchaser  of  a  $1,000  bond  15  shares  of  stock 
as  a  bonus.  1  subscribed  for  $75,000  of  the 
bonds  ami  receivetl  1,125  shares  of  stock  as 
a  bonus,  and— as  was  stipulated  in  the  article 
of  the  organisation  plan— I  received  3,876  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  as  compensation  when  three 
years  after  its  organization  the  company  was 
placMl  on  a  paying  basis.  The  value  placed 
on  the  shares  shortly  after  I  assumed  the 
management  was  indicated  by  a  sale  of  some 
of  them  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 

THE  OWNERSHIP  OP  THE  TIMES. 

So  in  this  way  I  acquired  the  control,  the 
majority  stock  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  (5,000  shares)  as  the  result  of  my  work 
and  the  investment  of  $75,000  in  its  bonds.  And 
this  majority  and  contndllng  interest,  somewhat 
Increased,  1  now  own  and  possess,  free,  clear, 
and  unincumbered  in  any  shape,  form,  or  fash¬ 
ion.  Adding  to  my  interest  the  shares  held  by 
ethers,  there  is  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  New  York  Times  Company 
owned  in  the  office  of  the  Times  by  persons 
solely  employed  In  producing  the  Times. 

I  have  never  had  any  partners  and  there  baa 
never  been  any  one  who  had  any  control  of 
or  voice  in  my  affairs  or  who  in  any  form  could 
affect  my  entire  freedom  of  action.  Wo  have 
been  conducting  a  very  large  and  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  business,  having  Invested  over  $4,000,- 
000  in  real  estate  and  more  than  $1,000,000  In 
printing  machinery,  an^l  there  has,  of  coarse, 
been  much  financing  to  do,  but  it  has  been  done 
without,  in  any  Instance,  by  word  or  deed,  by 
understamllng  or  implication,  involving  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  New  York  Times  toward  any  man 
or  Interest  any  measure  or  purpose.  There 
never  was  a  man  or  interest  that  could  require 
me  to  do  bis  or  Its  bidding  or  consult  bis  or  its 
wishes,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  1  am  to-day,  as  is 
the  New  York  Times,  flrmly  intrenched  in  that 
Independence.  We  are  our  own  masters,  be¬ 
holden  to  no  one. 

In  these  brief  paragraphs  Mr.  Ochs 
affords  the  explanation  of  the  journalis¬ 
tic  miracle  which  he  has  performed  in 
New  York.  Undertaking  a  task  which 
held  no  attractions  for  other  newspaper 
makers  of  those  days,  he  recreated  and 
made  more  splendid  the  old  glories  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  won  for  it 
that  steady  headway  in  public  confidence 
and  favor  which  only  un.selfish  public 
service  may  ever  attain  for  a  newspaper. 
He  has  made  the  Times  a  newspaper, 
not  a  paper  holding  the  allegiance  of  its 
readers  through  picturesque  "stunts.” 
He  has  won  for  it  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  recognized  throughout  the  world  as 
representing  and  voicing  American  sen¬ 
timent  on  great  public  questlona  He  has 
made  the  Times  a  factor  in  the  solution 
of  national  problems,  its  editorial  voice 
{Concluded  on  page  20.) 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  DAILY 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS 


Publishers  Hold  Annual  Meeting  in  Park¬ 
ersburg- -Listen  to  Splendid  Address 
by  Gov.  Cornwell  on  Wbat  Press 
Can  Do  to  Help  Win  War. 


Problems  affecting  every  department 
of  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
were  discussed  in  detail  at  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  West  Virginia 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  held  at 
Parkersburg  last  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day.  Because  of  the  number  of  these 
problems,  due  largely  to  war-time  con¬ 
ditions,  the  usual  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  were  eliminated  from  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

The  usual  stereotyped  addresses  of 
welcome  and  responses  were  disposed  of 
and  Instead  the  convention  went  right 
to  work  Tuesday  aftemon. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  Tues¬ 
day  night.  Former  Governor  A.  B. 
White  w’as  the  first  speaker.  He  was 
followed  by  J.  J.  Devine,  of  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  Telegram,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Governor  John  J.  (Jornwell  deliv¬ 
ered  the  principal  address  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  He  spoke  on  what  the  press  could 
do  to  help  win  the  war. 

*Tt  was  a  German,  John  Guttenburg, 
who  Invented  the  printing  press  in  1446, 
and  it  has  been  woking  overtime  for 
Germany  ever  since,”  said  Governor 
Oomwell.  “It  has  been  truly  said  that 
Russia  was  downed,  not  by  bullets  of 
lead  or  steel  but  by  bullets  of  paper. 

“The  Germans  are  wonderful  organ¬ 
izers  in  an  industrial  and  military  way 
but  more  wonderful  still  has  been  their 
ability  to  organize  and  disseminate  pro¬ 
paganda  among  those  opposing  her  and 
she  has  been  vastly  more  successful 
with  that  propaganda  than  with  her  war 
machine,  great  as  it  ia” 

Governor  Cornwell  spoke  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  before  this  country  entered  the 
war  and  of  how  the  press  failed  in  not 
giving  adequate  publicity  to  German 
atrocities  but  instead  featured  the  so- 
called  peace  advocate’s  viewa  He  said 
that  since  this  country  had  entered  the 
war  the  press  of  the  United  States  has 
been  doing  splendidly.  He  said  that 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
two  Liberty  Bond  campalgms,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Red  Cross,  and  similar  other  war¬ 
time  campaigns,  is  due  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country.  He  appealed  to 
the  publishers  to  do  their  all  to  help  win 
the  W'ar.  He  urged  cooperation  with  the 
Government.  He  said  this  is  no  time 
for  politica  All  must  work  to  the  same 
end,  he  said,  to  win  the  war. 

Other  speakers  at  the  banquet  were 
J.  Thomas  Lyons,  service  manager  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun;  J.  B.  Finley,  secre-* 
tary  of  the  Farmers’  Loan  Board;  W. 
H.  Savory,  eastern  manager  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  Wednesday  sessions  were  strictly 
business  meetinga  Such  topics  as  the 
advisibility  of  establishing  a  cooperative 
news  print  mill  in  West  Virginia,  the 
advantages  of  the  standard  eight-column 
paper,  advertising  agency  rulings,  cir¬ 
culation  methods,  etc.,  were  discussed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Max  von  Schlegall,  Mar- 
tinsburg  Journal;  vice-president,  Hugh 
Ike  Shott,  Bluefleld  Telegraph;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Allan  B.  Smith,  Park¬ 
ersburg  SentlneL 

Tbo^e  present  were:  Howarfl  If.  Oore,  with 
Food  Administrator;  W.  E.  Ingersoll,  Parkers- 
bnrj,  W.  Va. ;  Allan  B.  Smith,  Parkerabarg; 
Charles  Hodel,  Beckley ;  E.  C.  Scott,  Fair¬ 
mont;  R.  B.  Johnson,  Morgantown;  Edward 
Salade,  Wheeling;  Will  P,  McKinney,  Marietta, 
O. ;  Walter  H.  Ssrory,  New  York  dty ;  0.  M. 


Wetzel,  T,  B.  Orabam,  Parkersburg;  J.  Thomas 
Lyons,  Baltimore  Bun ;  Max  Ton  Schlegell, 
Martinburg  Journal;  John  W.  Fischer,  Park¬ 
ersburg  Sentinel ;  A.  B,  Clayden,  New  York ; 
Charles  P.  Harvey,  Sentinel;  B.  C.  Shaw,  Echo, 
MuundsTolle ;  A,  H.  Backwood,  PblLulelphla,  Pa. ; 
Fred  J.  Mueller,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  Charleston ;  Terrance  U.  Stewart,  New 
Dominion,  Morgantown ;  W.  U.  French,  the 
Associated  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  James  C. 
Herbert,  The  West  Virginian,  Fairmont;  Harry 
D.  Perkins,  I’arkersburg ;  O.  A.  Reed,  Intec- 
type  Corporation ;  H.  W.  Magee,  Parkeribofg 
Sentinel;  A.  P.  Uertaog,  Clarksburg  Exponent; 
Uov.  John  J.  CorneU,  Charleston ;  ex-OoT.  A. 
B.  White,  I’arkersburg;  J.  B.  Finley,  Parkers¬ 
burg;  W.  S.  MacDonald,  Wheeling  Register;  N. 
G.  Stetx,  Pittsburg;  Cordon  P.  Fought,  Penns- 
boro;  W.  Guy  Tetrick,  Clarksburg  Exponent; 
J,  J.  Devine,  Clarksburg  Telegram. 

LINO-TABLER  CO.  WINS  SUIT 

Auto-Mat  Tabular  Co.  of  Texas  Charged 
with  Infringement  of  Patents. 

(Spbciut  to  Tun  BniToa  and  I'dbusueb.) 

Chicago,  March  5. — Patents  under 
which  more  than  a  million  pages  of 
railroad  tariff  matter  have  been  lino¬ 
typed  were  declared  valid  and  Infringied 
in  a  decision  rendered  here  to-day  by 
Federal  Judge  George  A.  Carpenter,  in 
‘he  United  States  District  Court. 

The  Morey  Linotyping  Company  was 
sued  by  the  Chicago  Lino-Tabler  Com¬ 
pany  for  infringement  of  patents  cover¬ 
ing  its  triangular  ruling  material  and 
.system  for  producing  slug-cast  tabular 
printing  forms,  the  infringing  equip¬ 
ment  having  been  sold  by  the  Auto-Mat 
Tabular  Company,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
now  known  as  the  Matrix  Ruled  Form 
&  Tabular  Company. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  re- 
tent  citation  of  the  Lino-Tabler  Com¬ 
pany  on  charges  of  unfair  competition 
was  based  on  complaints  that  its  threats 
tf  prosecution  of  liuotyiie  owners  using 
the  Texas  tabular  equipment  were  not 
made  in  good  faith.  The  decision  of 
Judge  Carpenter,  holding  Lino-Tabler 
patents  valid  and  ipfringed,  will  be 
filed  with  the  Federal  'Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  has  set  the  final  bearing 
of  the  case.  Docket  No.  23,  for  March  11. 


Says  Censorship  is  “Lamentable” 
Major -Gen.  Peyton  March,  the  new 
Chief-of-Staff  of  the  United  States,  who 
arrived  in  this  country  last  Friday, 
after  nine  months  overseas  as  chief  of 
artillery  of  the  American  Fxpedition- 
ary  Force,  took  time  to  tell  newspaper 
men  that  the  censorship  is  “lamentable.’’ 
He  intimated  he  would  suggest  that  the 
regulations  be  made  less  stringent,  so 
that  the  people  in  America  might  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  activities 
of  the  expeditionary  forces. 


To  Hear  Masses  Trial  Next  Week 
The  trial  of  the  Masses  Publishing 
Co.,  Max  Eastman,  C.  Merrill  Rogers,  jr., 
Floyd  Dell,  Arthur  Young,  and  Jose¬ 
phine  Bell,  on  indictments  charging 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  postal  laws  by 
attempting  to  mail  non-mailable  matter, 
and  also  for  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  Espionage  act,  will  be 
heard  March  12  in  the  Criminal  Branch 
of  the  Federal  District  Court,  New 
Y'ork. 


Editors  Prepare  for  Loan  Drive 
Members  of  the  Editorial  Conference 
of  the  New  York  Business  Publishers 
Association,  Inc.,  met  yesterday  at  the 
Automobile  Club  and  discussed  plans  of 
promoting  the  coming  Third  Liberty 
Loan  campaign,  in  their  publications. 


New  Kansas  Daily 

The  Democrat  is  the  name  of  a  new 
daily  newspaper  published  at  Liberal, 
Kan. 


WILL  IRWIN  THRILLS 
BUSINESS  EDITORS 


Famous  War  Correspondent  Delivers 

Rousing  Talk  on  Italy  and  tlie  War 
Before  New  York  Business  Pub-  ’ 
lishers  Association,  Inc. 

If  there  were  1,000  Will  Irwins  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  and  all  of  them  could  be 
lumed  loose  in  the  United  States  to 
boost  the  Third  IJberty  Loan  campaign, 
cne  week  instead  of  three  weeks  or  a 
month  is  ail  that  would  be  needed  to 
.sell  all  of  the  bonds. 

Guy  Emerson,  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  Second 
Federal  Reserve  Distiict,  New  York, 
said  that  the  talk  which  Mr.  Irwin, 
famous  war  correspondent,  made  before 
the  New  York  Business  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Monday  night  at  the 
Automobile  Club,  was  the  best  Liberty 
Loan  speech  he  had  ever  heard.  And 
rhe  260  editors,  publishers,  and  business 
managers  of  trade  pullications  present 
must  have  agreed,  for  after  listening  to 
Mr.  Irwin  for  one  hour  and  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  they  insisted  that  he  continue  for 
another  fifteen  minutes. 

“1  don’t  intend  to  say  much  to  you 
about  the  Liberty  Loan,”  said  Mr.  Irwin. 
“We  who  have  seen  war  and  have  lived 
with  it  and  have  some  appreciation  of 
what  it  means  and  Avbat  it  demands, 
know  that  it  requires  vast  sums  of 
money.  There’s  but  one  side  to  it.  It 
is  really  axiomatic.  That’s  all  there  is 
to  it.  The  money  must  be  obtained.” 

Mr.  Irwin  said  that  he  was  in  this 
country  before  the  U.iited  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war,  and  that  when  he  left 
Paris  for  home  recently  he  remarked 
that  he  was  interested  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  war  had  affected  his  country. 
CAN  sex:  little;  changei 

”1  can  see  very  little  change,”  he  said. 
"Oh,  if  you  but  knew  France.  If  only 
I  could  tell  you  what  1  have  seen.  To¬ 
day  I  walked  along  Fifth  Avenue  and 
saw  that  continuous  panule  of  motor 
cars.  Nothing  in  Paris  like  that  to-day. 
There  it  is  unusual  to  see  motor  cars 
used  for  anything  but  military  purposes. 

“Such  a  meeting  as  this  would  be 
impossible  in  France  to-day,  judging 
irom  the  ages  of  the  men  who  face  me. 
I  mean  by  that  that  in  an  assembly  like 
this  in  France  at  lehst  four-fifths  of 
the  men  would  be  in  uniform.  I  am  not 
referring  to  slackers.  I  am  simply  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
France  has  been  affected  by  this  war. 

“Here  we  hear  complaints  about 
travel.  American  people  here  haven’t 
any  idea  of  railroad  inconveniences.  1 
have  spent  two  and  one-half  days  in 
going  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  war  but  eighteen  hours  was 
1  equired.” 

Mr.  Irwin  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  a  thrilling  narration  of  the  Italian 
defeat  of  last  fall.  He  appeared  as 
Italy’s  champion.  Ho  said  that  Italy 
entered  the  war  because  of  a  passionate 
love  for  fiberty  and  because  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  esteem  for  French  culture. 

“Itfily  is  to-day  a  great  asset,"  said 
Mr.  Irwin.  “She  is  ’oy  no  means  a 
liability.  I  am  here  to  .say  that  there  is 
nothing  on  the  westorn  front  which 
compares  with  the  Italian  fighting  lines. 
I  add  to  that  that  the  Italian  army  is 
the  best  organized  of  any  of  the  Allied 
•armies.  The  achievements  of  the  Italian 
army  in  overcoming  stupendous  natural 
disadvantages  Is  the  wonder  of  this 
war.  Then  you  ask,  ‘What  caused  the 
recent  Italian  disaster?'  The  answer  is, 
German  propaganda. 

"Let  me  warn  you  against  Prussian 


propaganda.  It  has  been  worth  thirty 
army  divisions  to  Germany.  It  has  been 
and  is  extremely  acute.  It  has  worked 
wonders.” 

Mr.  Irwin  in  a  most  vivid  manner  told 
of  the  work  of  the  German  propa¬ 
gandists  in  Italy,  of  the  whispering 
campaign  among  the  Italian  peasant 
women,  of  the  slow  demoralization  of 
the  Italian  army  because  reports  were 
spread  everywhere  that  the  war  was  to 
end  by  the  first  of  the  year,  and  that  a 
peac’e  conference  was  secretly  in  session 
in  Switzerland.  He  told  of  the  forging 
of  Italian  newspapers,  how  the  soldiers 
read  that  the  war  was  over,  and  that 
English  troops  were  killing  women  and 
children  in  the  Italian  cities,  and  were 
destroying  property.  He  told  how 
Austrian  and  Italian  troops  fraternized, 
how  they  agreed  to  refuse  to  obey  or¬ 
ders  to  advance  and  how  the  Austrian 
troops  were  withdrawn.  He  described 
how  the  Italian  troops  came  out  of 
their  trenches  with  their  arms  out¬ 
stretched  calling  ‘BroUier,’  how  their 
appeals  were  unheeded,  and  how  they 
were  shot  down  by  the  flower  of  the 
Prussian  army, 

“In  combating  with  the  Italians,”  said 
Mr.  Irwin,  “the  German  made  a  mis¬ 
take  like  he  usually  does.  He  got  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  wltli  his  propaganda 
<'md  then  pulled  a  bone-head  play.  He 
failed  to  reckon  with  thj  Italian’s  pride. 
There  he  failed.  To-day  Italy  Is  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  war.  She  is  a  real  as¬ 
set.” 

Mr.  Irwin  happened  to  glance  at  his 
wTist-watch  and  noticed  how  long  he 
had  been  speaking.  Ho  sat  down  hur¬ 
riedly,  with  apologies.  But  his  listeners 
demanded  more.  For  fifteen  minutes  Mr. 
Irwin  talked  about  the  proposed  west¬ 
ern  offensive.  He  said  that  there  was 
considerable  doubt  that  there  would  be 
an  offensive  because  it  had  been  adver¬ 
tised  so  much.  He  believed  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  trying  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  offensive  is  a  myth.  He 
said  he  thought  the  offensive  would  ac¬ 
tually  be  made.  He  explained  that  the 
German  people  need  bucking  up,  and 
that  was  probably  why  the  German 
army  officers  were  planning  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  In  the  west. 

J.  J.  Rockwell,  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Co.,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  described 
D  plan  of  free  advertising  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  press  for  the  next  Liberty  Loan 
campaign.  A  committee  has  prepared 
9,  sixteen-page  adverttsement  which  Is 
to  be  used  as  an  insert  by  all  of  the 
trade  publications  in  an  issue  nearest 
to  the  date  of  the  announcement  of 
the  loan.  The  plan  is  for  the^  pub¬ 
lisher  to  donate  the  first  page,  on  which. 
In  a  space  indicated,  the  names  of  all 
the  advertisers  contributing  sptice  for 
ihe  insert  will  be  showji. 

Mr.  Rockwell  made  the  statement 
that  the  announcement  that  April  6 
has  been  chosen  as  the  first  day  of 
the  loan  was  unofficial. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  talked  briefly  about  the  organization 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  committee.  Arthur 
J.  Baldwin,  of  the  Hill  Ihiblishing  Com- 
pany,  gave  a  characteristically  fine  talk. 
He  was  followed  by  Roy  V.  Wright, 
managing  editor  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  and  president  of  the  Editorial 
Conference,  who  discussed  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  resting  upon  editors  In  boosting 
the  Liberty  Bond  campaign.  A.  Hirsch- 
herg,  publicity  manager  of  the  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.  and  president  of  the 
Technical  Publicity  Association,  w£is  the 
last  speaker. 

Henry  Lee,  of  the  Simmons-Boardman 
Co.,  president  of  the  association,  pre¬ 
sided. 
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[-LINOTYPE— ) 

THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


In  California 

Convinced  that  composing  room  efficiency  is  determined 
largely  by  up  to  date  machinery,  three  of  California’s  leading 
newspaper  publishers  recently  replaced  their  Linotypes  of 
early  manufacture  with  nineteen  Multiple  Magazine  Linotypes. 

Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  6 
Los  Angeles  Herald  7 
Saeramento  Bee  6 


Many  of  the  replaced  Linotypes  had  been  in  continuous 
use  for  twenty-two  years,  and  when  removed  were  capable 
of  rendering  excellent  service  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 


Only  Linotypes  Render  Linotype  Service 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  1100  S.  Wahasli  Ave.  NEW  OKEEANS:  549  Baroiiii);  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  (>U>  Sacramento  St. 
TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited 
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LOYAL  GIVERS  DECLARE  U.  S.  MUST 
CREATE  ADVERTISING  FUND 

Present  Method  of  Soliciting  Gifts  of  Space  and  Cash  Is 
Unbusiness-Like  and  Undemocratic — Strain  of 
Donations  Being  Felt. 

PATRIOTIC  citizens  have  been  stirred  by  the  statement  made  by  Guy  Emerson, 

Director  of  Publicity  for  the  Liberty  Loan  in  this  district,  and  printed  in  last 
week's  issue  of  Thu  EniTon  and  Publisuek,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  make  an  appropriation  for  advertising  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  A 
large  number  of  readers  have  written  in  protest  of  his  contention  tliat  such  an 
appropriation  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy  of  the  press,  and  others  have 
talked  freely  on  the  advisability,  and  even  the  necessity  of  a  paid  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  Government  for  its  various  activities. 

All  declare  that  space  in  publications  is  a  commodity  that  should  be  bought 
as  is  any  other  commodity  needed  by  the  United  States,  and  some  men  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience  iKiint  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  establishing  a  bureau  that  would 
administer  the  fund  they  are  certain  the  Government  will  eventually  be  obliged, 
for  business  reasons,  to  set  aside  for  advertising  purposes.  Uow  Canada  paid  for 
its  space  in  successfully  marketing  its  bonds  is  told  by  John  M.  imrie,  as  follows: 

Canada  _  Treated ^It  As  Commodity 


"'X'lie  Canadian  Government  I'ecogniz- 
us  that  adverUsiug  space  is  a  commod¬ 
ity  to  be  purchased  as  required  and  paid 
fur  as  purciiased  the  same  as  any  other 
commodity.” 

This  was  the  answer  of  John  M.  Imrie, 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  inc.,  to  a  (question  Tuk  Editok  and 
Pususuiijt  put  to  him  in  Washington 
this  week  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  with  respect  to  pay¬ 
ment  for  Government  advertising.  Mr. 
Imrie  has  the  distinction  of  having  pro¬ 
posed  and  promoted  the  hrst  advertis- 
mg  campaign  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  press  of  Canada,  and  many 
of  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  that 
Government  and  of  various  Provincial 
Governments  throughout  Canada. 

Explaining  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  paid  advertising  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  Mr.  Imrie  said: 

"Duiing  the  three  and  a  half  years 
that  Canada  has  been  at  war,  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  has  conducted 
twenty-one  padd  advertising  campaigns 
in  the  press  of  Canada.  Five  additional 
campaigns  have  been  decided  upon  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  and  will 
be  commenced  almost  immediately. 

HAD  SELECnVB  CAMPAIGN. 

“Practically  ail  of  these  campaigns 
have  been  in  connection  with  war  prob- 
lema  Their  objectives  have  included 
the  increasing  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tions,  the  stimulating  of  thrift  and  sav¬ 
ing,  the  securing  of  general  coofieration 
in  the  enforcement  of  conscription,  the 
development  of  home  markets  to  replace 
lost  export  trade,  the  conservation  of 
food,  and  the  sale  of  Government  bonds, 
debenture  stock,  and  war  savings  cer¬ 
tificates. 

“Taking  daily  newspapers  as  the  basis 
of  computation,  the  amount  of  space 
used  in  each  newspaper  has  rang^ed  in 
various  campaigns  from  1,000  lines  to 
32,000  lines  In  most  campaigns  the 
space  used  in  daily  newsi>apers  has  been 
between  5,000  and  10,000  lines 

"In  some  campaigns,  with  a  general 
appeal  of  great  national  importance, 
practically  all  newspapers  and  other 
publications  have  been  used.  In  other 
campaigns  selections  have  been  made  of 
those  mediums  that  could  be  used  most 
effectively,  having  regard  to  the  objects 
to  be  attained  and  the  amount  available 
for  advertising. 

“The  first  campaign,  for  example,  ran 
In  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  half  a  dozen  weeklies  of 
general  circulation.  Five  thousand  lines 
were  used  in  the  dallies  and  varying 
spaces  in  the  weeklies  The  appropria¬ 


tion  for  that  campaign  was  small,  and  it 
was  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  possible  results  for  the 
money  expended. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  lists  for  the 
recent  Victory  Loan  campaign  included 
all  daily  and  country  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  farm  papers  ^d  magazines  and 
selected  lists  of  religious  publications 
and  trade  newspapers  The  amount  of 
space  used  ranged  in  various  classes  of 
mediums  up  to  32,000  lines 

PLACED  TUROUOH  AOENCIBS. 

“On  the  recommendation  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press  Association,  Inc.,  most  of 
the  earlier  campaigns  were  placed 
through  advertising  agencies  Then,  for 
a  while,  the  Government  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  direct  through  the  Department 
of  Public  Printing  and  Stationery.  Later 
there  was  a  return  to  the  original 
policy,  all  the  Government  campaigns 
of  the  past  year  having  been  placed 
through  advertising  agencies 

“A  special  arrangement  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  recent  Victory  Loan 
campaign.  The  Canadian  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  accepted,  in  the  spirit  of 
national  service,  the  responsibility  for 
the  planning  and  directing  of  that  cam¬ 
paign.  In  this  task  the  Association  was 
ably  assisted  by  a  committee  of  five  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  nominated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  Association.  The  placing 
of  the  advertising  was  divided  among 
these  five  advertising  agents  Of 
course,  the  policy  of  paying  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  space  was  followed  in  this  as 
in  other  campaigns  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  this  loan  was  over  800,000,  or  one  for 
every  nine  of  the  population.  In  many 
cities  and  districts  the  population  was 
much  higher,  ranging  up  to  one  in  every 
three  and  a  half  of  the  population. 

“The  use  of  paid  advertising  space 
by  the  Canadian  Government  has  not 
been  due  in  any  degree  to  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  press  to  give  in  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  the  fullest  mea¬ 
sure  of  cooperation  in  the  Government’s 
propagandas  in  connection  with  the 
war.  Such  cooperation  has  been  given, 
and  would  have  been  given  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  not  spent  one  cent  In  paid 
advertising.  But  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recognized  that  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  cooperation  that  could 
reasonably  bo  expected  of  the  press, 
there  was  needed  that  directness,  ex¬ 
plicitness,  and  r^teration  of  appeal  that 
could  be  given  only  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  and  above  the  signature 
of  the  Interested  department  of  the 
Government" 


Emerson’s  Estimate  of 

$2,500,000  Overdrawn 

“Speaking  entirely  in  my  personal 
capacity,  as  one  experienced  in  adver¬ 
tising,”  said  Joseph  W.  Gannon,  who 
directs  the  advertising  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  “and  not  for 
this  company  or  any  other  official  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  I  should  say  that  Mr. 
Emerson’s  estimate  that  $2,500,000  is  not 
enough  to  successfully  promote  a  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  Campaign  by  means  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  is  very  much  over¬ 
drawn.  Under  skilful  direction,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  less  than  half  that  amount 
would  be  adequate  to  accomplish  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  display  adver¬ 
tising  used  In  the  most  effective  way  to 
reach  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

“This  would,  of  course,  require  a  se¬ 
lective  campaign,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  publishers  should  not 
view  advertising  from  any  branch  of  the 
Government  other  than  on  a  strictly 
business  basis  if  there  were  a  properly 
organized  department  for  conducting  It. 
There  should  be,  not  only  for  present 
war  activities,  but  for  normal  times  as 
well,  an  established  bureau  of  adver¬ 
tising  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent 
director.  Through  this  bureau,  the 
United  States  should  place  before  the 
public  by  a  selective  campaign  whatever 
it  has  to  sell.  That  would  be  an  effective 
and  dignified  way,  and  would  no  doubt 


save  an  enormous  amount  of  money  In 
the  end. 

“That  the  Government  needs  display 
advertising  to  arouse  greater  Interest  in 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  its  war  se¬ 
curities,  has  been  demonstrated.  While 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  hav« 
Ixien  liberal  in  giving  news  space  to  the 
various  activities  that  demand  financial 
support  from  the  public,  there  is  a  psy¬ 
chological  appeal  in  display  advertising 
that  is  not  only  stimulating,  but  essen¬ 
tial  to  obtain  a  full  measure  of  success. 
Suen  advertising  by  the  force  of  Its 
direct  appeal  and  reiteration  impels  the 
patriotic  citizen  to  do  his  duty.” 

Still  Clinging  to  Old 
.  Press  Agenting  Idea 

“I  take  it  that  Secretary  McAdoo  is 
responsible  for  the  present  method  of 
getting  and  placing  advertising  for  the 
Liberty  Loan,  War  Saving  Stamps  and 
other  Government  movements  that  re¬ 
quire  advertising,”  said  G.  P.  Sharpe, 
advertising  manager  for  the  DeLaval 
Separator  Company.  “The  trouble 
s»;em3  to  be  that  he  has  not  got  over 
the  old  Barnum  &  Bailey  press  agent¬ 
ing  theory.  A  mass  of  matter  is  being 
semt  out  from  Washington,  some  of 
wlilch  finds  its  way  into  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  the  newspapers,  the  editors  be¬ 
ing  most  willing  to  accomodate  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  sell 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Baltimore  Built  the  First 
^Clipper  Ships” 


Courtes'y 
li^lbur  K  Coyle 
City  Librarian 
Baltimore 


Type  of  Clipper  ( that  carried  the  American  fiaft  to  erery  port  and  established  records 
for  sailing  yesseitthat  hare  never  been  broken. 

During  the  War  of  1812  Baltimore-built  Clippers 

“literally  gutted"  British  commerce  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  speeding 
up  of  peace.  The  swift,  low,  rakish  craft  of  the  Chesapeake  were  direct 
forerunners  of  those  greyhounds  of  the  "Roaring  Forties”  which  made  America,  for 
a  time,  at  least,  "mistress  of  the  seas.”  ' 

Baltimore  has  come  into  its  own  again  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  here  of  the  LARGEST  SHIPYARDS  in  this  country  and  a  shipping 
activ'ity  that  has  more  than  DOUBLED  since  the  great  World  War  began.  Entire, 
new  cities  are  going  up  in  the  Greater  Baltimore  area  to  house  the  many  thousands 
of  additional  workmen. 

Baltimore  is  the  market  for  these  people.  The  NEWS  is  their 
NEWSPAPER,  as  our  enormous  circulation  gains — 21,^50  net  gain 
daily  and  31,758  Sunday  gain,  during  January — in  part  goes  to  show. 

With  this  great  influx  of  highly-skilled,  highly-paid  wage  earners 
Baltimore  is  by  many  thousands  a  BETTER  market  for  YOU! 

For  More  Baltimore  Business  Concentrate  In 

The  Baltimore  News 

“>aily  Circ 
Sunday 

— i 


Net  Average  Daily  Circulation  for  February,  108,319 
Sunday  “  “  114,806 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern  Representative 
Tribune  Building 
New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ 

/\  I  #■  0  Western  Representative 
«  First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 

Advertising  Manager  Chicago 
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“Cheer  Up,  America!” 

Ten  Timely  War  Articles  by 

WILLIAM  G.  SHEPHERD 


The  Famous  War  Correspondent  of  the  United  Press 


We  announce  for  semi-weekly  publication, 
beginning  soon,  a  series  of  ten  graphic 
articles  on  the  war  by  the  correspondent 
who  has  seen  more  of  it,  on  more  fighting 
fronts,  than  any  other  American  writing 
man.  Some  of  the  subjects  which  Mr. 
Shepherd  will  cover: 


V? 


William  G.  Shepherd 


Reasons  for  Russia’s  Breakdown,  and 
Probable  Consequences 

The  German  Army;  What  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Soldier  Is  Going  to  Do  to  Win 

How  America’s  Power  Will  Smash  the 

Enemy 

Catching  and  Caging  the  Spies 

Experiences  of  a  Correspondent  in  the 
Fighting  Zone 


The  key-note  of  Mr.  Shepherd’s  series  will  be  one  of  faith  in  America’s 
stren  nh  and  America’s  final  triumph.  Those  who  have  heard  Mr. 
Shepherd’s  lecture  on  the  war,  as  well  as  those  who  have  followed  his 
correspondence,  know  how  much  to  expect  in  this  great  series. 


Don^t  wait  to  write— wire  us! 


EVENING  MAIL  SYNDICATE 


25  CITY  HALL  PLACE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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OSHKOSH  PUBLISHER 
WHO  HAS  SUCCEEDED 
COLONEL  J.  HICKS 


STARS  AND  STRIPES  APPEARS 


A. B.C. EMPLOYING  NEW 
AUDITORS 


Director  Clague  Reports  Progress  Made 
in  Enlarging  Field  Staff -Publishers 
Warned  to  Use  Every  Care  in  Pre¬ 
paring  Statements. 


(Special  to  Tub  Euitoe  and  Poblisher.) 

Chicago,  March  5. — Stanley  Clague, 
managing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  reports  that  progress 
has  been  made  toward  employing  addi¬ 
tional  auditors.  In  a  statement,  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  A.  B.  C.,  Mr.  Clague  says: 

"The  increased  revenue  derived  from 
the  dues  of  advertisers,  agents,  and 
publishers  will  enable  the  Bureau  to 
.substantially  Increase  its  working  force 
in  the  field.  Publisher  members  should 
realize  that  this  Increase  in  the  staff 
cannot  be  accomplished  over  night.  It 
ordinarily  takes  two  months  to  prop¬ 
erly  educate  a  new  auditor  In  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Bureau.  The  bc.st  finan¬ 
cial  accountant  must  make  a  thorough 
.study  of  the  publishing  business  be¬ 
fore  he  is  qualified  to  undertake  the 
careful  analysis  required  under  our 
plan  of  examination.  It  is  hoped  the 
members  of  the  Bureau  will  recognize 
this  condition  and  not  expect,  as  one 
member  expressed  it,  ‘an  audit  the  day 
after  his  statement  is  rendered.’ 

"In  this  connection,  the  officers  of  the 
Bureau  desire  to  empha.size  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  publishers’  statements,  because 
no  publisher  can  afford  to  make  an 
erroneous  statement  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  audit  which  will  follow 
will  disprove  and  discredit  his  figures. 
Mistakes  will,  of  course,  happen  In 
making  up  publi.shers’  statements,  but 
the  publisher  must  stand  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  mis-statements,  whether  they 
be  intentional  or  otherwise.  This  Is 
where  records  will  prove  of  great  value 
and  win  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
by  enabling  a  publisher  to  e.stabllsh 
confidence  among  advertisers  and 
agents,  by  making  up  statements  which 
will  be  sub.stantlated.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  no  publisher  will 
be  allowed  to  make  a  statement,  secure 
bu.slness  on  the  strength  of  It,  and  then 
resign  without  an  audit.  Where  a  pub¬ 
lisher  makes  a  statement  and  refuses 
to  be  audited,  the  facts  are  fully  bul¬ 
letined  to  members.  Advertisers  and 
agents  can  draw  their  own  conclusions 
and  act  accordingly. 

“This  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the 
semi-annual  publishers’  statements  Is 
made  because  even  with  100  per  cent, 
efficiency  In  the  auditing  force,  it  Is 
physically  Impossible  to  audit  each  pub¬ 
lication  Immediately  after  the  publish¬ 
ers’  statement  is  made.  In  many  cases 
several  months  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  auditors  can  cover  every 
town. 

'Tians  are  now  being  formulated  to 
add  to  the  advertiser,  agent,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  membership  of  the  Bureau.  It  Is 
hoped  that  during  the  coming  year 
many  new  members  will  be  added  to 
the  organization,  thereby  Increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  to  advertiser 
and  agent  members,  and  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  Bureau  to  publishers. 
The  details  of  the.se  plans  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  an  early  date.” 


Publish  Big  Auto  Show  Number 
The  Brookl>Ti  Eaale  during  the  recent 
Brooklyn  Automobile  Show  published 
one  of  the  largest  automobile  show  num¬ 
bers  in  its  history.  It  con.sisted  of  nine¬ 
teen  pages  containing  30,000  lines  of 
automobile  advertising. 


The  death  of  Col.  John  Hicks,  which 
occured  recently  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
n-moved  one  of  the  outstanding  figpires 
of  Middle-We.st  Journalism — one  of  the 
characteristic  and  notable  members  of 
the  old  school. 

It  served  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
into  perspective  a  member  Of  the 
younger  school  of  newspaper  men, 
whose  career  nece.ssarily  circum-scribed 
by  years  and  by  the  nimbus  of  the  great 
publi.shcr  who  is  gone,  is  scarcely  less 


O.  J.  Hardy, 

marked  and  successful  than  that  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor  and  tutor. 
This  is  O.  J.  Hardy,  present  publisher 
of  the  Oshkosh  (Wls.)  Daily  North- 
wc.stern.  Under  the  will  of  Colonel 
Hicks,  Mr.  Hardy  is  made  sole  trustee 
of  the  half-million  dollar  estate  of  de¬ 
ceased  and  also  sole  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  newspaper.  Besides  under 
the  will  Mr.  Hardy  is  given  three-six¬ 
teenths  of  the  half  million  dollar  estate. 

Such  action  bespeaks  confidence — ab¬ 
solute  and  unquestioning.  Such  con¬ 
fidence  was  the  development  of  a  long 
term  of  years,  during  which  its  recipient 
displayed  a  splendid  loyalty,  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  energy  and  enterprise  and  a 
plea.slng  adaptability. 

Mr.  Hardy,  although  even  now  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  man — ^he  is  In  the 
early  forties — has  been  actively  employ¬ 
ed  on  the  Northwestern  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  started  In  1890  and 
worked  his  way  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments. 

When  Gen.  Charles  R.  Boardman, 
now  at  the  head  of  a  dlvi.slon  of  In¬ 
fantry  in  France,  was  appointed  adju¬ 
tant-general  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Hardy  succeeded  him  as  business 
manager  of  the  Northwestern.  That 
was  In  1897  and  since  then  Mr.  Hardy’s 
history  has  been  one  of  steady  and 
substantial  achleyement. 

When  Mr.  Hardy  was  thus  selected 
by  Colonel  Hicks  out  of  the  force  of 
young  men  then  In  his  service,  the 
Northwestern  was  comparatively  a 
smsdl  paper.  In  the  Interim,  It  has 
grown  and  developed  and  waxed  strong 
and  Influential. 

When  Colonel  Hicks  was  appointed 
United  States  Minister  to  Chile,  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago,  Mr.  Hardy  was  placed 
in  general  and  sole  charge  of  the  paper. 
During  that  period,  the  paper  has 
achieved  Its  most  generous  and  sub¬ 
stantial  success. 


New  Soldiers’  Paper  Delayed  Because 
of  Mechanical  Difficulties. 

Special  Corretpondence  of 
Tub  Editor  and  Publisheb. 

Paris,  Sunday,  February  10. — The  first 
numlier  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
new  official  weekly  of  the  American 
troops  in  France,  was  on  sale  to-day, 
although  it  bears  the  date  of  Friday, 
February  8.  The  delay  in  appearing 
shows  something  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  out  a  new  paper  in  English, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  army  organ 
found  such  great  trouble  in  obtaining 
paper  and  discovering  a  printer  who 
could  tackle  its  work  in  English  that 
its  appearance  would  have  been  still 
further  delayed  if  the  Continental  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  had  not 
stepped  in  and  agreed  to  produce  what 
is  in  a  way  a  competitor  of  its  own 
American  edition  of  the  Daily  Mail.  Tnis 
latter  publication,  however  has  already 
reached  the  point  where  the  scarcity  of 
paper  will  compel  its  publishers  to  limit 
its  circulation  to  about  150,000  copies. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  an  eight- 
page  paper,  sold  for  fifty  centimes  or 
ten  cents.  Its  staff  follows: 

Editorial — Guy  T.  Viskniskki,  second 
lieutenant  infantry,  N.  A.;  Charles  P. 
Cushing,  second  lieutenant,  U.  S.  M. 
C.  R.;  Hud.son  Hawley,  private,  M.  G. 
Bn.;  A.  A.  Wallgren,  private,  U.  S. 
M.  C.  Advertising — William  K.  Michael, 
first  lieutenant,  infantry,  U.  S.  R. 


May  Advertise  Postal  Savings 
(Special  to  Teb  Editor  and  Publisher.) 
Washington,  March  8. — Paid-for  pub¬ 
licity  will  be  used  to  "dis-seminate  spe¬ 
cific  information”  about  postal  savings 
depo.sits  if  a  bill  introduced  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Lobeck,  of  Nebraska,  becomes 
a  law.  The  bill,  which  has  been  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Post  Office  Committee  of  the 
House,  would  amend  the  Po.stal  Savings 
act  so  that  $500,000  will  be  appropriated 
for  the  establi.shment  of  po.stal  savings 
depositories  and  to  give  publicity  to 
the  advantages  of  the  postal  savings 
deposit.s. 


GUARANTEED  ADS  HIT 
BY  COURT  RULING 

Newspaper  Publishers  Not  Liable  for 

Damages  if  Advertisers,  Recommend¬ 
ed  Editorially,  Fail  to  Live  Up 
to  Representations  Made. 

Bosto.v,  March  4. — Editorial  recom¬ 
mendations  of  advertisers  do  not  make 
the  publishers  of  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  liable  for  damages  arising  through 
failure  of  advertisers  in  their  columns 
to  live  up  to  their  representations,  the 
State  Supreme  Court  ruled  to-day  in 
dismissing  a  suit  against  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

George  M.  Heathcote  of  this  cit.v 
sought  to  recover  from  the  Curtis  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  ground  that  his  wife,  now 
deceased,  had  been  led  through  the  read¬ 
ing  of  an  editorial  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  to  make  a  contract  with 
the  North  American  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  for  building  a  house  and  that  the 
work  was  not  satisfactory.  The  editor¬ 
ial  in  question,  it  was  contended,  guar¬ 
anteed  “the  honesty.  Integrity,  trust- 
worthyness,  and  financial  standing”  of 
advertisers  using  the  columns  of  the 
magazine. 

The  editorial,  the  court  held,  was  not 
strictly  a  guarantee  to  answer  for  the 
debt  or  default  of  another,  but  was  in 
effect  merely  a  recommendation  of  the 
adverti.sers  as  reliable  and  hone.st.  The 
court  found  that,  while  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  North  American  Con- 
•struction  Company  failed  to  perform 
Its  contract,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  company  was  engaged  in  a  fraud¬ 
ulent  busine.ss,  was  financially  irrespon¬ 
sible,  or  was  in  the  habit  of  intentional¬ 
ly  deceiving  people. 


Ad  Women  to  Hear  Barton 
The  New  York  I.,eague  of  Advertifsing 
Women  will  hold  its  annual  dinner  Tues¬ 
day,  March  19,  at  Delmonico’a  Includ¬ 
ed  among  the  speakers  will  be  Bruce 
Barton,  editor  of  Every  Week,  and  Bruco 
Biiven,  of  Printers’  Ink. 


Larggft  4tnd  B$tt  finespaptr  Industrial  jldvtrtisini  Agtney* 


n 


n 


Permanent  weekly  induetrial  page* 
among  non-regular  advertitera. 

Solicitors  of  industrial  Advertising 
for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Sections. 

High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
for  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 
cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint. 
—Entire  supervision  of  news  and 
mechanical  ends  given  when 
requested. 

All  industrial  advertising  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub¬ 
licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertising  is  secured. 
No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Main  OMce,  Ninth  Floor.  Dexter  Bnililinir,  Boston,  Masa. 

Branch  Offleea, — Room  403,  United  States  Express  BuildinE,  2  R^tor  St., 
New  York ; — North  American  Buildina,  Philadelphia  ; — Herald  and  Traveler 
Building,  Boston; — 506-8  Equitable  Building.  Baltimore Courier  Journal 
Offlee  Building,  Louisville ; — Times-Dispatch  Building,  Richmond; — Consti¬ 
tution  Building,  Atlanta; — Gazette  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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THE  ONLY 

Evening  Newspaper 

in  New  York  City  to  show  a  gain  in 
advertising  for  the  past  month  of 
February  over  the  same  month  for 
1917  was  The  Evening  Mail. 

Gains  in  Advertising 

Coynpiled  by  the  Statistical  Department,  The  New  York  Evening  Post 


Loss  Gain 

Mail .  12,392 


Sun .  96,503  . 

Telegram . 83,613  . 

World .  64,237  . 

Globe . 58,319  . 

Post . 21,819  . 

Journal  .  .  .  .  .  .  21,301  •  . 

These  figures  prove  that  advertisers 
have  confidence  in  the  purchasing 
power  of 

The  Evening  Mail 
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URGEGOVERNMENT ADOPT 
PAID  ADVERTISING  PLAN 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Kooda  Every  advertising  man  knows 
that  display  advertising  alone  makes 
the  direct  appeal  to  the  buying  public, 
and  that  through  that  means  alone,  so 
far  ag  printed  publicity  is  concerned, 
can  he  market  any  product. 

“  Washington  has  got  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  space  in  newspapers  and 
other  publications  is  just  as  much  a 
commodity  ag  steel,  coal,  steam  engines 
«>r  anything  else  it  needs  to  buy.  If  it 
can  hire  groups  of  men  to  purchase 
these  things,  why  cannot  it  do  the  same 
for  newspaper  .space?  Men  for  such 
work  are  as  available  as  they  are  for 
any  other  Government  purpose,  and 
they  could  save  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
applying  their  expert  knowlege  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

SELECTIVE  CAMPAIGN  POSSIBLE. 

"As  for  the  Government  not  being 
able  to  carry  out  a  selective  advertising 
champaign,  which  Mr.  Emerson  urges  as 
an  impediment,  that  could  be  done  just 
as  any  busine.ss  concern  does  it  now. 
Mi.stakes  might  be  made  by  this  group 
of  men,  of  course,  but  no  human  ma- 
I'hine  is  perfect.  In  my  business  I  try 
to  select  the  papers  that  will  reach  the 
public  who  want  my  goods.  I  should  be 
fooli.sh  to  spend  money  to  reach  any 
other.s.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  and  any  errors  that  might  oc¬ 
cur  would  be  errors  of  judgement  as  the 
choice  of  medium.s.  I  could  name  half 
a  dozen  men,  or  more,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  is  such  that  errors  of  this  kind 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

".\nothpr  thing.  It  Is  unfair  and  un¬ 
democratic  that  the  expense  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  TJberty  Tyoan  and  the  War 
Ravings  Stamps  should  be  shared  in 
larger  measure  by  some  citizens  than 
others.  Through  various  committees 
the  Government  is  asking  advertisers 
to  give  a  part  of  the  space  they  have 
l>ought  for  selling  their  own  goods:  that 
is,  to  make  the  Government  a  present 
of  some  of  their  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion.  For  my  part,  while  I  want  to 
help  in  every  way  1  possibly  can,  and 
while  I  am  determined  to  give  all  feasi¬ 
ble  aid  toward  winning  this  war,  I  have 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  this  movement. 
It  is  ethically  wrong,  and  there  is  an¬ 
other  and  better  way  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  accomplish  the  same  result. 

IT  IS  INCONSISTENT. 

“It  is  inconsistent,  too.  Ruppose 
some  manufacturer  of  uniforms,  muni¬ 
tions,  steel  or  any  other  commodity 
that  Is  needed  for  war  purposes  were 
to  offer  the  United  Rtates  a  free  gift  of 
a  part  of  his  product.  The  reply  w'ould 
he  that  the  United  Rtates  could  not 
accept  it.  If  other  commodities  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  as  gifts,  why,  then,  can 
advertising?  And  yet  the  Government 
not  only  accepts  it,  but  sends  pepole 
out  to  solicit  it. 

"I  w’ant  to  make  a  di.stinctlon  here 
between  Liberty  Loan,  War  Ravings 
Rtamps  and  the  Red  Cross.  The  latter 
is  on  a  different  footing  from  the  other 
two.  That  movement  every  adverti.ser 
or  other  patriotic  person  should  help  to 
the  limit  of  his  ability;  but  In  the  others 
his  efforts  should  be  directed  to  showing 
the  Government  the  better  way.  The 
KnrroR  AND  Publisher  is  doing  this,  and 
thus  performing  a  .splendid  service. 

‘T  believe  the  Government  should, 
first,  make  an  appropriation  large 
enough  to  buy  the  space  it  needs  to 
iw-ll  its  goods.  Recond,  the  newspapers 
should  give  the  Government  their  mini¬ 
mum  rate.  If  they  can  afford  to  carry 


dry  goods  advertising  at  a  law  rate, 
then  they  can  afford  to  carry  the  United 
States  at  the  same  rate.  Third,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  board  should  be  established, 
composed  of  the  best  men  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  They  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  farm  papers,  big  daily  papers,  week¬ 
lies  and  magazines,  and  they  should  be 
made  absolute  dictators  as  to  how,  when 
and  where  the  appropriation  should  be 
spent.  There  would,  of  course,  be  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  the  papers  that  were 
not  used,  but  the  board  should  bear  the 
brunt  of  this,  as  is  would  if  it  were  the 
sole  administrator  of  the  fund.” 

Donors  to  Campaigns  Are 

Feeling  the  Strain. 

H.  K.  McCann,  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company,  adverti.sing,  61  Broadway, 
doubts  that  the  Government  can  con¬ 
tinue  much  longer  its  present  methods 
of  putting  out  Liberty  loans. 

“We  must  remember,”  he  said  to  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  “that  the  neces- 
.sity  for  rai.sing  war  funds  came  upon 
us  .suddenly  and  has  had  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  very  short  time.  There  was 
no  opportunity  to  perfect  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  it,  and  the  Government  has  had 
to  do  the  best  it  could.  It  has  done 
splendidly. 

“But  it  is  time  now  that  the  work  be 
gone  at  in  an  efficient,  busines.slike  way. 
No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  is 
weary  of  giving  in  every  way  it  can,  but 
many  are  feeling  the  strain.  Dozens  of 
advertising  agencies,  for  Instance,  have 
.sent  some  of  their  best  men  to  work  for 
the  I..iberty  Ix)an  or  for  the  War  Rav¬ 
ings  Stamps,  continuing  their  salaries 
and  making  no  charge  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  myself.  I  have  lent  several 
men  who.se  combined  salaries  are  co.st- 
ing  me  at  the  rate  of  between  $30,000 
and  $35,000  a  year.  Like  others.  I  am 
willing  to  continue  doing  this  as  long 
as  I  can,  but  there  is  bound  to  come 
a  time  when  I  shall  have  to  refuse,  or 
.see  my  business  wrecked.  None  of  us 
puts  his  business  above  his  patriotism, 
but  if  men  impair  their  bu.slnesses  by 
gifts  to  the  Government  they  diminish 
or  wipe  out  their  ability  to  aid  In  other 
directions. 

SHOUIJ)  NOT  ADD  TO  BUIU)ENS. 

“I  believe  in  the  income  tax  and  tho 
excess  profits  tax.  They  are  large,  but 
they  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  Government  needs  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  uniforms,  mu¬ 
nitions,  and  other  war  supplie.s,  and  to 
send  our  troops  to  the  battle  front. 
They  are  properly  di.stributed.  in  that 
large  incomes  bear  the  heavie.st  bur¬ 
den.  But  I  do  not  believe  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  should  add  to  this  tax  in  an  in¬ 
equitable  and  indirect  way  by  asking 
the  men  who  pay  the  hlghe.st  taxes  to 
add  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
their  already  large  outlay,  to  pay  for 
advertising.  This  is  a  democratic  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  all  who  participate  In  its 
benefits  should  also  .share  its  burdens. 
Therefore,  all  the  people  should  pay. 

"I  mean  by  that  that  the  Government 
.should  make  a  substantial  appropria¬ 
tion  for  advertising  and  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  central 
body  In  charge  of  the  w'ork.  I  agret> 
with  Mr.  Emerson  that  there  would  be 
a  great  outcry  from  some  papers  which 
did  not  get  the  advertising,  and  that 
considerable  criticism  would  result.  But 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  is  a  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done. 

“As  to  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Administrators  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  Congressmen.  I  fancy  that 
pressure  of  the  same  kind  is  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  purchasing 
departments  at  Washington  now.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  an  advertising  de¬ 


partment  would  yield  any  more  than 
they  do? 

UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT  BEX3. 

“I  understand  that  England  and  Can¬ 
ada  put  through  their  loans  by  paid  ad¬ 
vertising,  cheaply  and  successfully. 
^Vhy  should  it  be  different  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States?  I  do  not  want  to  criticise, 
especially  in  these  trying  times,  but 
the  picture  of  Uncle  Sam  going  about 
soliciting  gifts  from  men  who  are  now 
being  taxed  heavily  does  not  appeal  to 
be  me  as  dignified. 

“The  space  of  a  publication  is  tho 
commodity  upon  which  it  live.s.  If  the 
Government  would  only  realize  that  it 
differs  from  any  other  commodity  only 
in  shape  and  tangibility,  it  would  go  at 
the  matter  of  buying  it  in  a  different 
manner.  The  problem  will  have  to  be 
met  .sooner  or  later,  so  why  not  face  it 
now?” 

There’s  a  Limit  to 

the  Ability  to  Give 

“It  must  be  obvious  to  the  average 
busine.ss  man,  as  it  is  to  all  buyers  of 
advertising  space,”  said  S.  D.  Malcolm, 
advertising  manager  for  the  American 
Express  Company,  to  the  Editor  and 
Publisher,  “that  the  present  method  of 
the  Government  in  advertising  Liberty 
Loans,  War  Savings  Stamps,  Red  Cross 
drives,  and  other  propaganda,  is  not  the 
best  way.  That  they  have  succeeded  at 
all  is  due  not  to  the  method,  but  to  the 
warm  patriotism  of  the  American 
people. 

“The  Government  asks  for  cash  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  business  men  of  the 
country,  and  seeks  from  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  gifts  of 
space.  Pos.slbly  Mr.  McAdoo  does  not 
realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  purses 
of  business  concerns,  though  there  can 
be  none  to  their  desire  to  serve  their 
country  in  this  war  crisis,  and  that  the 
newspapers  are  responding  with  the 
very  commodity  upon  which  they  exist. 
Yet,  with  his  business  training,  he  ought 
to  know  that  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  both  individuals  and  corporations 
will  be  unable  meet  his  de.sires.  That 
these  requests  do  not  come  directly  from 
the  Government,  but  rather  through 
committee.s,  does  not  figure.  The  com¬ 
mittees  are  organized  for  that  purpose, 
and  their  operation  is  .sanctioned  by  the 
Government. 

“Ijet  me  say  thqt,  so  far  as  the 
American  Express  Company  is  concern¬ 
ed,  we  have  met  the  requirements  to 
the  full,  and  not  a  member  of  our  con¬ 
cern  has  either  complained  or  voiced  :i 
criticism  of  the  Government  or  the 
methods  it  pursues.  We  have  placed 
Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross,  and  other 
placards  on  our  wagons,  at  the  request 
of  the  committees,  and  every  time  we 
did  .so  it  cost  us  about  $1,000.  We  shall 
keep  on  doing  it,  too,  with  the  same 
willingness  and  patriotism  that  prompts 
other  concerns  to  give  for  war  pur¬ 
poses. 

should  be  shared  bt  all. 

“But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  this  is  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Government,  the  expen.ses  of  and 
all  the  propaganda  for  war  purpo.scs 
should  be  equally  distributed  among  all 
the  people. 

“So  far  as  concerns  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Guy  Emerson,  that  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
adverti.slng  and  not  buy  space  in  every 
publication  in  the  United  States  there 
would  be  a  grand  drive  for  a  part  of 
the  money  by  the  mediums  that  were 
not  patronized,  it  is  true.  But  every 
concern  that  puts  out  adverti.slng  goes 
through  this  same  trouble.  Put  an  ad- 
vertl.sement  in  any  paper,  or  any  gi-oup 

(Concluded  on  page  22) 
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“BARRAGE”  is  that  curtain  of  artillery  fire  which  Is  thrown  ahead 
of  advancing  troops,  under  cover  of  which  they  attack.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  barrage  is  that  which  is  most  carefully  placed. 

Advertising  Is  the  successful  National  Merchandiser’s  greatest  method 
In  capturing  new  trade.  It  the  barrage  behind  which  he  advances  upon 
the  desired  territory  with  his  goods.  Like  the  military  kind  It  is  most 
successful  when  most  carefully  placed, 

Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  are  the  big  guns  to  lay  down  the  advertising 
barrage  with  greatest  effect  in  Ohio.  _ ; _ 

The  State  or  Ohio  is  one  of  the  circulation,  lines,  nnes. 

1  lie  OLatC  U1  vyiliu  la  UllC  U1  LllC  Beacon-Journal  . (E)  31,335  M  .04 

most"  Terf"tle  frnHe  rerriforip^  in  fhe  Akron  Times  . (E)  20,794  .03  .025 

IIIOJJL  ICILIIC  LIclUC  ICIIlLUnCI)  111  LllC  Cincinnati  Com.-Trlbune  . (M)  60,723  .12  .10 

U.  S.  A— a  conspicuously  prosper-  cllleS jt  ill 
ous  population  of  over  5,000,000  clcTcland  Leader”  ’ ”,  ”,  ”,  ”,  ”,  ”.  ”,  ”. . .  ”,  ”,  ”.  ”.  ”,  (1)  146^^  !l9  !l9 

1  1  no  A  AAA  1_  CAOiv  Clereland  Plain  Dealer  . (M)  165,524  .23  .23 

people,  over  1,UUU,UUU  homes,  Cleyeland  Plain  Dealer . (8)214379  35  35 

or  which  are  gathered  in  Id  cities  coiumbus  Dispatch . (e)  71,119  .11  .10 

of  more  than  50,000  each.  Con-  Z 

spicuously  prosperous  successful  •.w  'Si’  S  S 

o ^ I /~v o  I  \ 1*^ t c A mcrlcjin^Tribiin©  . (E)  6^287  aOlOS  eOlOH 

iNdLlUIldl  /aU VcrilScrh  use  lIlC5>e  Pinna  nanir  ran  4.017  .0080  .0080 


Ohio  State 
Newspapers 


• 

2300 

10,000 

CIrcnIation. 
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lines. 

Akron  Beacon-Journal . 

. (E) 

3133o 

34 

.04 

Akron  Times  . 

. (E) 

20,794 

60,723 

.03 

.025 

Cincinnati  Com.-Trlbune . 

. (M) 

.12 

.10 

Cincinnati  Com..Trlbnne  . 

...... .(S) 

26339 

.15 

.13 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  5c. . 

. . . .  (M&S) 

55314 

.14 

.12 

Cleveland  News . 

. (E) 

1303B6 

.18 

.18 

Cleveland  Leader  . 

. (S)  146368 

.19 

.19 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

. (M) 
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33 

33 

(leveland  Plain  Dealer . 
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35 

35 

Columbus  Dispatch . 

. (E) 

75,402 

.11 

.10 

Columbus  Dispatch  . 

. (E) 

71,119 

.11 

.10 

Columbus  (0.)  State  Jour. _ 

. (M) 

55,656 

.09 

.08 

Columbus  (0.)  State  Jour . 

. (S) 

28,459 

.09 

.08 

Dayton  News  . 

. (E) 

3.5341 

.0.55 

.055 

Dayton  News  . 

. (S) 

23,935 

.035 

.035 

Marlon  Dally  Star . . 

. (E) 

8,094 

.0129 
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. (E) 
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PIqna  Dally  Call . 
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10327 

.0086 

.0086 

Portsmouth  Dally  Times . 

.02 

.02 

Sandusky  Resrlster  . 

. (MS) 
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(No  Monday  Issue.) 

Sprinirtield  News . 

....(E&S) 

13,118 

.025 

.025 

Steubenville  Gazette  . 

. (E) 

.3,620 

.0143 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade  . 

. (E) 

55,133 

.12 

.10 

Yonnfrstown  Teleirram  . 

. (E) 

*20,420 

*21377 

.0.35 

.035 

Yonn^rstown  YIndIcator  . 

. (E) 

.04 

.04 

YounKstown  Vindicator  . 

. (S)  *16,794 

.04 

.04 

Zanesville  Slirnal  . 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement. 

. (E) 

10337 

.02 
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1  Other  ratinii'S  Government  statement  October  1, 
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COURT  DEFINES  ^TAID 
SUBSCRIBERS” 


Only  Those  Vir  ho  Have  Ordered  and  Paid 
for  Uelivery  of  Publication  During 
Year  or  Have  I’urchased  it  at 
Newsstand!)  Are  Included. 


itiprciat  to  The  Kuixub  and  Pususun.) 

Aujany,  N.  Y.,  March  5. — The  New 
York  State  Court  of  Appeals  has  detlued 
‘‘paid  subscribers,”  to  newspapers  and 
magazines,  as  meaning  those  regular 
buyers  who  have  ordered  and  paid  for 
'the  delivery  of  the  periodical,  or  who 
have  paid  actual  cash  for  it  at  news¬ 
stands.  'The  detinitiun  points  out  that 
names  left  on  the  subscription  Usts,  and 
for  which  payment  has  not  been  made 
for  the  current  year,  do  not  represent 
paid  subscribers 

The  detinition  is  made  for  the  tirst 
time  in  the  history  of  New  York  State, 
and  is  expected  to  have  bearing  on  many 
cas<-3  now  pending.  It  was  rendered  in 
the  case  of  Cream  of  Wheat  Company, 
of  Minneapolis,  against  the  Arthur  11. 
Crist  Company,  of  Cooperstown.  The 
court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division,  Third  Department, 
which  atlirmed  the  order  of  Justice 
Cladding  in  dismissing  the  complaint, 
and  directed  the  entry  of  judgment  fur 
$l,bih>.i>3  in  favor  of  the  cereal  company. 

The  lower  courts  held  that  the  words 
‘‘paid  subscribers"  meant  all  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  the  magazine  who  had  ordered 
it  and  paid  a  subscription  at  any  time, 
had  nut  discontinued  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  paid  for,  and  who  were  le¬ 
gally  liable  for  the  issues  later  sent 
them.  The  Crist  Company  published 
American  Motherhood,  and  in  contracts 
for  advertising  made  with  the  Cream  ot 
Wheat  Company  for  1911  and  1912, 
guaranteed  a  circulation  of  at  least  63,- 
UOU  paid  subscribers,  and  if  not  so  shown 
to  be  by  audit  it  would  allow  rebates  on 
the  contract  price  and  pay  the  cost  of 
audit.  The  audits  demanded  by  the 
company  showed  23,309  subscribers  who 
had  paid  their  subscription  for  1911,  and 
2S,U00  in  1912,  and  that  the  magazine 
was  being  sent  to  from  83,000  to  90,000 
jiersons,  those  in  excess  of  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers  being  those  who  had  paid  and  failed 
to  discontinue.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  for  the  cost  of  the  audit. 
Judge  John  W.  Hogan,  writing  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  court,  said: 

‘‘The  suggestion  that  an  individual 
resident  in  some  distant  State  who  had 
paid  a  subscription  for  some  year,  ten, 
twenty,  or  more  years  before,  and  had 
not  formally  and  expressly  discontinued 
his  subscription  might  be  liable  under 
an  implied  contract,  although  not  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  current  year,  and  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  ‘paid  subscribcr‘  for  the  current 
year  and  as  many  years  thereafter  ais  a 
publisher  may  keep  his  name  on  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  and  fail  to  mark  it  off  his  books, 
does  not  merit  acquiescence  on  our 
part.” 


Newark  Sunday  Call  Raises  Price 
The  Newark  Sunday  Call,  which  was 
first  issued  in  May,  1872,  and  has  been 
selling  for  five  cents  ever  since  then, 
will,  beginning  to-morrow,  advance  its 
price  to  six  centa  The  increase  in  price 
will  be  divided  equally  between  the  news 
dealers  and  the  publlsher.s. 


London  Times  to  Raise  Price 
The  London  Times  is  to  be  restricted 
to  a  daily  sale  of  120,000  copies  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  special  cable  dispatch  to  the 
New  Y'ork  Sun  Tuesday.  To  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  revenue  the  price  of  the 
Times  will  be  re.stored  to  threepence. 


OF  IlNTEKEST  to 
CIKCLIATUKS 


Harry  .Margultz,  formerly  with  tne 
circulation  depurtiiieut  of  the  Omaha 
Daily  News,  is  now  street  sales  mana¬ 
ger  ot  the  St.  I'aul  Daily  Newa 

Newspaper  editors  have  no  monopoly 
on  ideas  about  how  to  run  a  newspaper. 
‘The  other  night  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  New  York  Hvening  Post  to  its  cir¬ 
culation  staff,  the  carriers  were  invited 
to  offer  suggestions.  They  came  in  a 
deluge.  Some  wanted  big,  smashing 
headlines  across  the  front  pfqie.  Others 
wanted  baseball  box  scores  on  the  first 
page,  and  other  things  tliat  would  prob¬ 
ably  surprise  Evening  Post  readera 
Uobert  11.  Cleland,  circulation  manager, 
was  toastmaster  and  proposed  a  toast 
to  “the  President  of  the  United  States, 
an  Evening  Post  reader.”  The  dinner, 
given  last  Thursday  at  the  Caf4  des 
.\rtistes,  celebrated  an  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  following  the  decrease  in  price 
from  three  to  two  cents.  Uobert  11.  Mc- 
Clcan,  business  manager;  John  K.  Har¬ 
ry,  assistant  advertising  manager,  and 
Charles  Molesphini,  real  estate  editor, 
were  among  numerous  speakers. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune 
was  distributed  as  usual  Thursday, 
February  28.  Now  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  startling  about  that  but  for  the 
fact  that  on  that  day  E.  L.  Cohan,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Commercial- 
Tribune,  became  a  very  proud  father. 
Mother  and  son  are  doing  fine,  but  Mr. 
Cohan  is  having  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  mind  on  his  work. 


NICK  CARTER  STORIES  USEFUL 


Don  Seitz  Tells  Educators  to  Simplify 
Methods  of  Instruction. 

“Dead-eye  Pete,”  “Nick  Carter”  and 
other  "romantic  literature  ran  be  made 
useful  in  broadening  the  education  of 
students  in  the  elementary  grades,  Don 
C.  Seitz  of  The  New  York  World  told 
leaders  of  education,  delegates  to  the 
recent  war  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  Department  of 
Superintendents,  at  Atlantic  City.  Mr. 
Seitz  explained: 

"You  are  all  wrong  in  your  methods 
of  instruction.  The  sensible  way  to 
teach  a  child  is  one  subject  at  a  time. 
The  first  year  at  school  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  just  instruction  in  reading; 
the  second  to  writing  and  spelling  and 
the  third  to  arithmetic.  The  scmwls 
and  spelling  that  students  just  out  of 
school  flash  on  unsuspecting  employers 
are  horrible,  shocking  and  disgraceful. 
It  shows  they  have  never  been  ground¬ 
ed  in  the  fundamentals.  Three  years 
of  study  as  I  have  outlined  would  make 
it  easier  for  the  higher  subjects  and  cut 
at  least  five  years  from  the  school  life. 

“Your  trouble  is  that  you  don’t  adver¬ 
tise  education  as  an  attraction:  you 
make  it  a  duty.  Make  it  attractive  for 
Johnny,  induce  him  to  study  by  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  reward  of  dime  novels  when 
he  completes  a  stated  course.  ‘Dead-eye 
Pete’  and  such  ‘romantic  literature’  can 
be  very  u.seful.” 


Germans  Buy  Austrian  Newspapers 
German  interests  are  acquiring  some 
of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in 
Austria,  according  to  an  official  dispatch 
from  France.  Herr  Princhorn,  general 
director  of  the  Vienna  FremdenMatt,  the 
Mittags  Journal,  and  the  Allegemeine 
Zeitung,  the  dispatch  says,  has  obtained 
control  of  the  most  influential  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Prague  and  other  cities  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  German  syndicate. 


TAX  POINT  CLEARED  UP 


Law  Draws  No  Distinction  Between  Pro¬ 
fessional  Men  and  Tradesmen. 

The  Kditok  and  Pi^bi.isiikr  has  lieen 
asked  whether  a  newspaper  man  is  a 
profes.sional  man  or  a  tradesman  anil 
whether  the  cla.ssification  he  chooses 
will  in  any  way  affect  his  exces.s-profits 
tax  return.s,  assuming  he  has  an  Income 
of  $6,000  or  more  a  year.  The  law 
reads: 

“Every  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  who  has  for  the  taxable 
year  an  aggregate  net  income  in  exces.s 
of  $6,000  from  trades,  businesses,  occu¬ 
pations,  or  professions  is,  unless  exempt 
under  article  13,  required  to  make  a  re¬ 
turn  and  pay  the  tax,  if  any.” 

No  di.stinction  is  drawn  between 
trade.smeh  and  profe.ssional  men. 


1.  N.  S.  Drops  Austin  American 
The  international  News  Service  on 
March  1  discontinued  its  leased  wire  re¬ 
port  to  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American. 
The  Austin  American  announced  on 
that  day  that  it  had  secured  the  leased 
wire  report  of  the  Associated  Press. 


Rochester  Paper  Incorporates 
The  Rochester  Times-Union  was  this 
week  incorporated  for  $1,700,000  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Frank  E.  Gannett,  W.  J.  Cope¬ 
land  and  E.  R.  Davenport,  are  the  In- 
corporaters. 


NEW  POSITION  FOR  MARSHALL 


Herald  Man  Named  Managing  Editor  of 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Randolph  Marshall,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  is  now 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  He  succeeds  David  E. 
Smiley,  who  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  with  the  Herald  for 
four  years,  then  with  the  New  York 
Times  as  telegraph  editor,  then  -with 
the  Herald  again  as  city  editor,  news 
editor,  and  managing  editor.  For  a 
time  he  served  as  editorial  writer  and 
head  of  the  Herald's  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

Mr.  Marshall  began  his  newspaper 
work  in  Philadelphia,  first  on  the  Times 
under  Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  later  on 
the  Press  under  C.  E.  Smith.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  New  York  Herald. 


Southern  Paper  Joins  A.  N.  P.  A. 
The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  has  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  E*ubllshers  A.sso- 
ciation. 


New  A.  N.  P.  A.  Member 
The  Springfield  (O.)  Sun  has  been 
elected  to  active  moml)ership  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Publishers’  As.socia- 
tlon. 


The  salt  of  the  earth 
is  Brooklyn. 

If  you  wish  to  put 
“pep”  into  your 
Brooklyn  trade,  use 
The  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union. 


The  Kditar  Publisher  for  Mareh.  0,  I  ft  IS 


CORRESPONDENTS  IN 
PARIS  AIR  RAID 

Two  Anieriran  Newspaper  Men  Have 

Opportunity  to  (Jet  First-Hand  Infor¬ 
mation  About  Nittbt  Attark — Au¬ 
thorities  Seize  Petit  Journal. 

Special  CorreiipoiKtence  of 
Tub  Editob  and  Pi’blisiibb. 

I’AKIS,  February  9. — The  Petit  Journal 
here  WU.S  seized  the  second  day  after  the 
recent  German  air  raid  over  Paris,  be¬ 
cause  It  gave  too  many  details  and  in¬ 
dicated  where  bontbs  had  dropped,  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  authorities  decided 
would  be  of  use  to  the  Germans  for  a 
later  raid.  The  .seizure  was  somewhat  of 
a  formality,  as  it  was  carried  out  some 
hours  after  the  paper  had  b<>en  on  .sale, 
when  all  Its  regular  readers  had  been 
served.  But  Paris  took  special  intere.st 
in  the  action,  becau.se  the  director  of 
the  Petit  Journal  is  M.  Pichon,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  present 
Cabinet  of  M.  nemenceau,  the  Premier, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  order  to 
seize. 

American  correspondents  wondered  for 
.some  time  what  the  censorship  would 
allow  to  reach  America  about  the  raid. 
For  the  first  twelve  hpur.s,  at  least,  after 
it  occurred,  the  order  was  formal — 
"nothing  but  ofilcial  bulletins  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass.”  Then  the  evening  pa¬ 
pers  began  to  appear  with  more  or  less 
vague  details  and  Incidents  and  corre¬ 
spondents  began  to  file  storle.s,  hoping 
that  .some  of  them  would  get  pa.st  cen- 
.sorial  sci.ssor.s. 

Two  American  correspondent. s,  at 
lea.st,  had  first-hand  stories  to  file.  Ray¬ 
mond  Carroll,  and  Martin  Green,  of  the 
New  York  Kvening  World,  had  been  to 


st‘e  Gaby  Ue.slys  and  Pilcer  at  the  Ca-sino 
Music  Hall,  with  a  couple  of  Knglish  of¬ 
ficers,  who  had  iM'cn  through  raids  in 
Bondon.  As  they  left  tne  .^how  it  wa.s 
evident  that  a  raid  was  on.  (Inns  were 
firing  and  bombs  were  faliing  in  every 
direction. 

"Nothing  to  a  real  raid,  1  a.ssurc  you,” 
the  Knglish  major  was  saying,  when  a 
bomb  struck  a  house  near  by  and  the 
two  upper  stories  were  precipitated  into 
the  street. 

“By  Jove,  it  is  the  real  thing,”  he 
gasped,  and  the  four  began  to  aid  the 
injured  women  around. 

A  hard  hat  that  he  happened  to  be 
wearing  alone  .saved  Carroll  from  serious 
injury  from  a  brick  which  struck  him. 
When  the  first  excitement  was  over  lie 
found  that  he  had  al.so  a  nasty  cut  be¬ 
low  the  knee.  Green  was  hurt  by  the 
falling  debris,  but  not  seriously. 

Daily  Paper  for  Sailors 

The  Great  Lakes  Bulletin,  the  only 
daily  newsi>apcr  in  the  United  States 
navy  or  army  service,  began  its  career 
this  week  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Station,  Great  l.akcs.  Ill.,  under  the 
direction  of  Capt.  Wiil.’am  A.  Moffett, 
commandant.  The  Bulletin,  which  is 
the  official  publication  of  the  training 
station,  is  iasued  by  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment,  of  which  Or.  John  1).  Kauf¬ 
man,  surgeon,  U.  S.  N.,  is  supervisory 
officer,  and  Ensign  Sumner  N.  Blossom 
la  publicity  officer.  The  newspaper  car¬ 
ries  no  advertising. 

Observes  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  has  just  cele¬ 
brated  the  fiftieth  anniver.sary  of  its 
birth.  It  was  .started  February  29, 
1868. 


First 


The  New  York  Times 
printed  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  in 
January  and  February 
1918,  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper 
—1,897,564  agate  lines. 
It  is  the  only  New  York 
morning  newspaper  to 
record  an  advertising 
gain  in  thevSe  months. 


(S,ooo  line  rates  shown  above) 


RELY  ON  THESE 
14  “BIG  GUNS” 


To  Prepare  Michigan  for  Your  Sales¬ 
men’s  Charge 


Elach  covers  its  own  held  with  wonderful  thoroughness. 
Each  outclasses  local  competition. 

EJach  is  an  evening  paper. 

Collectively  they  cover  90%  of  Michigan's  English-speak¬ 
ing  population. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  cover  Michigan,  at  any  coat. 
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EDITORIAL 


CANADA  PAYS  FDR  ADVERTISING,  MR.  McADOO 
•VNADA  has  followed  a  sound  rwlicy  in  the 
management  of  the  Covemment  adverti.sing. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  twenty-one 
«amp;ugns  of  paid  advertising  have  been  condue.ted 
in  the  press  of  the  Dominion,  and  five  new  cam¬ 
paigns  are  now  in  prepjiration. 

These  advertising  campaigns  have  all  been  riai'l 
f(r  by  the  Canadian  fk)vernment.  Xo  effort  hius 
licen  made,  except  in  the  very  largest  of  the  eam- 
paign.s,  to  use  .space  in  all  meditims.  In  the  fir.st 
•  ampaign  only  half  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  ('an- 
.•ida  were  used.  If  Mr.  Mc.\doo  and  Mr.  Emerson 
are  right  in  their  contention  as  to  the  impoasihility 
<if  using  di.seretion  when  a  Government  buys  adver¬ 
tising  .space,  that  first  Canaditui  campaign — and 
others  that  followed— would  have  brought  abotit  a 
demoralization  of  the  Canadian  prc.ss.  Xewsi>a,i>ers 
not  selected  tor  those  campaigns  would  have  been 
embittered,  and  would  luive  faltered  in  their  support 
of  the  nation.ol  cause. 

Yet  no  such  thing  happuied.  The  Ciuia^lian 
newspapers  have  .sdiown  the  .same  .spirit  of  service 
which  has  di.stinguished  our  own  papers.  They  Yiave 
reftited  the  doctrine  that  a  newspaper’s  loyalty  is 
;i  pocketbook  loyalty. 

In  the  last  campaign  for  the  Victory  Dan,  to 
which  there  were  800,000  sub.se riljers,  the  c’anadian 
Government  u.sed  space  in  practically  every  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Dominion.  Th;it  policy  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  hew  with  any  of  our  great  Lilierty  I»!ui  cam- 
Iiaign.s,  and  without  exceeding  a  mtsonable  appro¬ 
priation.. 

In  Canada's  Victory-  L<o.-ui  campaign  the  direction 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  Press  As.'-'O- 
ciation.  The  copy  was  placed  through  five  different 
ag.'-ncie.s,  the  heads  of  these  agenc-ies  anting  in  an 
advisory  c.apaeity.  Wa.ste,  useless  duplication,  wen- 
.ivoided.  The  bonds  were  sold,  ceonomicvdly.  One  in 
every  nine  of  Canicda’s  i>opuhi.tion  Itought  bonds. 
Advertising,  paid  for  by  the  Government,  achieved 
t  hat  rc.sult.  The  war  has  Ixsm  ".sold"  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  people. 

In  the  plans  for  our  own  Third  lalx-rty  Ixstn 
(-ampaign  the  Government  w-ill  have  the  exr>ert  ad- 
i-iee  and  cooperation  of  some  of  our  representative 
advertising  men.  That  is  well.  It  is  proper,  it  is 
wi.s(‘.  Hut  thou.sands  of  men  will  be  engaged — arc; 
now  engaged,  in  fact — in  soliciting  donations  of 
money  from  businciss  men  with  wtiich  to  pay  for  the 
!idv(-rtising.  That  is  wa.sted  effort,  sacrifice  which 
.should  not  be  required  of  either  the  workers  engaged 
in  the  task  or  of  the  men  a.sked  to  donate.  ,4nd  yet 
the  argument  for  a  sound  policy,  such  as  has  bc-on 
followed  successfully  in  Canada,  is  mot  by  the  pre- 
po.sterous  claim  that  the  United  States  Governmenl 
c-juld  not  buy  advertising  at  all  unless  political  cx>n- 
siderations  should  rule? — that  the  new'.spapers  uschI 
by  the  Government  would  be  subsiclizc^l  by  such  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage,  and  that  new.spapers  which  fail- 
I  d  to  receive  as  grreat  a  part  of  the  a.i>propriation  as 
they  hoiK-d  to  get  w-ould  practically  renounce  their 
allc-giance  to  the  nation’s  cause  in  this  war. 

Tho  i)ity  of  it  is  that  this  argument  has,  so  far, 
prc-v.-iiled;  and  that  this  great  nation  is  committed 
to  a  jKilic-y  that  is  undc-mcM-ratic,  unfair,  and  a  gross 
liiK‘1  on  the  new!q)apt-rs  of  Americ-a. 

Scerc-tary-  Mc-Adoo  is  a  man  of  brood  idcN-us  on 
iiiianco.  Jle  has  rend-rt-d  iiiatchl(i.ss  .sc-r\ic-e  to  the 
nation  in  the  dirceition  of  the  linanc-ial  iiolic-ies  of 
th(!  Government  in  a  period  of  unexamplc-d  st.i-ci.ss. 
Hut  Secretary  Mc.Vdcxi’s  ideas  on  t.lie  ethic-s  of  t.h« 
.idvertising  and  nfwvspaiior  indu.stries  arc*  ob.solede 
and  grotc«que.  He  holds  the  views  still  held  by 
many  great  hankers,  but  which  the  c-cwnmcrc-ial  world 
hu.s  long  outgrown.  Fifty  years  ago,  Ix-fore  adver¬ 
ti.sing  had  l»een  placed  cm  a  .sound  bu.sincss  liosis,  his 
prc.sent  attitude  and  policies  might  have  been  ex- 
c  ii.sjdde.  To-day  they  are  not  defensible  from  any 
angle. 

To  say  that  the  Government  cannot  i)roperly  Imy 
adverti.sing  is  to  .say  that  adverti.sing  is  a  c-ommodity 
v.-hieh  the  Government  may  di.sjien.se  with  in  ac-hiev- 
ing  its  war  task.  Yc-t  this  contention  is  ncit  made. 

If  is  admittc-d  that  the  Government  must  advertise; 
it  is  conc^dc-d  that  the  news)<ai>ers  .should  lx;  paid 
for  the  spac?e.  Hut  it  is  argued  that  the  money  must 
be  donated  by  patriotic  c-itizen.s.  Apply  the  policy 


DEVOLUTIONS  are  not  made; 
^  they  come. — Wendell  Phillips. 


to  the  purchase  of  any  other  commodity  which  the 
(Jovernme  nt  needs  and  buys  and  its  ab.surdity  is  so 
;  pparent  that  no  official  of  the  Government  would 
clare  to  defend  It. 

The  attitude  of  the  Congrofw  on  this  matter  has 
been  one  of  deferenc-e  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  If  Mr.  Me.Adoo  should  urge  an 
appropriation  for  advertising.  It  is  confidently  bc- 
I'eved  that  the  Congro.ss  would  as-sent.  The  feeling 
in  both  houses  is  that  the  rcspon.sibillty  is  his.  If, 
as  his  F.osts  of  admirers  contend,  Mr.  McAdoo  has 
grown  to  the  stature  of  a  Prc^sidential  po.ssihlllty — 
which  ch-dm  is  not  under  discu.ssion  here — he  will 
afford  evidence  of  that  by  showing  that  he  Is  great 
enough  to  rectify  a  blunder. 


THE  ONLY  SOUND  POLICY 
HE  publi.shers  of  Washington  newspapers  have 
passed  a  re.solution  dcK-laring  that  the  free  read¬ 
ing  noticx;  is  an  evil  which  should  he  di.scon- 
tinued  by  publi.shers  generally.  They  reas.sert  their 
adherence  to  their  policy  of  publishing  news  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  adverti.sing  consideration. 

That  this  policy  is  .sound  is  generally  conceded, 
even  by  those  publishers  w-ho  do  not  follow  it  un¬ 
conditionally.  That  it  is  the  only  policy  upon  which 
.a  .strong  newsr>aper  may  be  built  is  .shown  by  the 
i'r-tual  recx»rds.  To  deviate  from  it  is  to  sacrifice  the 
camfidence  of  readers  and  to  nullify  the  influence  of 
.all  advertising  carried  by  that  ne.w.spaper. 

The  “puff,"  put  forward  in  th'-  news  cx>lumn.s,  is 
so  ridiculous  a  devic-e  that  it  has  long  eea-sexi  to 
ho  of  real  value  to  anybcxiy.  It  is  a  confes^on  to 
the  readers  that  the  newspaper  is  willing  to  give  a 
bribe  for  the  sake  of  sc-lling  .some  adverti.sing  spacx'. 
,ind  that  the  adverti.ser  is  a  willing  recipient  of  such 
bribe. 

Readers  of  new.s7>apers  are  quick  to  detect  sham. 
They  do  not  respond  to  a  sham  a.ppcxil.  When  they 
see  in  the  news  columns  something  whleh  should, 
cibviously,  appear  as  di.splay  advertising  they  infer 
that  there  is  a  bronzed  gentleman  somewhere  In 
the  woodpile.  They  do  not  reli.sh  the  thought  that 
both  the  publisher  and  the  advertiser  consider  them 
a-s  subjects  for  clumsy  exploitation,  credulous  and 
simple  In  their  mental  processes. 

The  puhlUsher  who  buys  an  ad^•e^ti.«nng  contract 
by  attempting  to  barter  the  gexxi  faith  of  his  ne-ws- 
p.-iper  makes  a  bad  bargain — for  It  is  alway.s  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  fool  somebexly,  and  the  reader  Is  not  often 
fcioled. 

THFI  liquor  dealers  of  New  Bedford.  Ma.s.s..  are 
said  to  have  agreed  among  them.selvcs  to  bar  the 
.=;tandard  from  their  places  of  hnsiness  and  from 
their  home.s,  and  to  refuse  to  .advertise  in  that  new’.s- 
pap-'r  any  other  business  in  which  they  might  he 
eng.Tged.  This  is  because  of  the  policy  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  in  refu.sing  to  print  liquor  advertising.  Editor 
Henjamin  H.  Anthony  is  said  to  feel  no  small  degree 
.(f  oml>arrassment  Ix'causc  of  this  unexpected  tribute 
le  the  Standard,  considering  it  a  testimonial  of  great¬ 
er  value  than  is  ordinarily  accorded  to  a  new.spaper. 


Has  anybody  Improved  upon  the  cla.sslc  male¬ 
diction  of  Marse  Henry  Watterson — “To  h - 

with  the  Hohenzollerns”? 
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THE  “ELEMENT  OF  SAFETY” 

T  this  week’s  hearings  in  the  price-fixing  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
the  chief  counsel  for  the  news  print  manu¬ 
facturers  devoted  a  notable  effort  to  the  task  of 
convincing  the  commissioners  that  they  must  con¬ 
sider  the  "element  of  safety"  in  establi.shing  a  max¬ 
imum  price. 

Mr.  Wi.sc  returned  again  and  again  to  his  con- 
lenfion  that  future  possibilities  and  contingencies 
mu.st  be  linked  up  with  present  facts  In  determin¬ 
ing  a  maximum  price,  effective  as  of  April  1,  but 
still  subject  to  review  and  rectification  at  any  time 
ill  the  future  when  costs  shall  have  either  ad¬ 
vanced  or  decreased. 

In  this  contention  for  an  element  of  safety  for 
his  cHenis  Mr.  Wise  adopts  the  principle  upon  which 
it  would  appear  that  these  clients  have  themselves 
acted  In  fixing  their  prices  during  the  past  two 
years?.  The  Investigations  of  the  Commission  have 
revcaitd  that  the  manufacturers  In  that  period  ex¬ 
acted  from  publishers  enormous  excessive  profits. 
Xow  we  are  to  understand  that  they  were  merely 
adopting  "the  element  of  safety"  policy.  Costs  of 
manufacture  were  advancing.  They  might  advance 
.rilll  further.  Prices  had  to  be  based  upon  that 
possibility.  This  "safety”  doctrine  has  thus  cost 
publishers  many  millions  of  dollars  In  1916  and  1917. 

The  "clement  of  safety”  doctrine  should,  here¬ 
after,  have  something  of  mutuality  In  It.  It  should 
apply  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  to  the  seller  of  news 
print.  Heretofore  It  has  been  for  the  publishers  a 
doctrine  of  danger,  not  of  security. 

The  commissioners,  happily,  are  men  of  fine 
common-sense.  They  are  trying  to  find  a  fair  price, 
permitting  a  fair  profit  to  the  sellers  of  news  print. 
In  fixing  a  price  effective  April  1  It  Is  not  to  be 
a.s.sumcd  that  they  will  try  to  do  any  guessing  as  to 
what  may  happen  to  the  market  price  of  some  par- 
iicular  raw  material  next  October.  The  significant 
thing  is  that  the  manufacturers  seem  to  want  them 
to  do  that. 

IN  effect,  the  Government  says  to  the  publisher: 

The  nation  n(3eds  advertising  space,  but  it  Is  of 
such  a  doubtful  status  as  a  commodity  that  -wr 
must  dcdlne  to  pay  for  It.  We  do  not  ask  it  a.s  a 
gift — we  simply  authorize  people  to  solicit  donations 
of  money  to  be  used  In  paying  for  it.  Of  course,  th(; 
Government  <^annot  accept  donations,  so  you  must 
figure  out  .somehow  that  in  thus  securing  and  ac¬ 
cepting  advertising  the  Government  has  neither  ask¬ 
ed  for  nor  accepted  anying  of  value. 

The  election  of  William  H.  Johns  to  the  presl- 
iency  of  the  George  Batten  Company  assures  to 
the  advertising  world  the  continuance  of  the  Bat¬ 
ten  Agency  policies,  In  the  creation  and  further¬ 
ance  of  which  Mr.  Johns  has  been  such  a  potent 
factor  for  many  years.  William  H.  Johns  Is  one  of 
the  Dig  men  of  the  advertising  field — a  man  of  -vision 
and  imagination,  yet  Intensely  practical.  He  sees 
always  the  human  angle  In  an  advertising  propo.si- 
tion,  and  knows  how  to  weigh  and  measure  It. 

IN  Rochester  two  evening  newspapers  have  be<'n 
made  Into  on(; — and  that  one,  the  Times-Union, 
will  serve  Its  field  far  bettor  than  the  two  have  boon 
able  to  do  In  the  past.  Readers  of  the  new  paper 
will  find  In  It  a  survival  of  the  best  features  of  both 
cf  the  old  ne<wspapers,  and  advertisers  -will  appeal 
to  practically  the  same  audience  previously  reached 
through  the  use  of  both  papers.  This  appears  to  be 
an  In-stance  of  how  real  progress  may  be  achieved 
through  consolidation. 

'  I  'he  highest  circulation  mark  ever  reaohexi  by 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  In  January,  1917, 
when  a  daily  average  for  the  month  of  416,664  copies 
was  shown.  That  was  the  last  month  In  which  the 
Bulletin  sold  for  one  cent  a  copy.  In  the  month 
of  F'ebruary,  1918,  at  the  two-cent  price,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  circulation  avcragcxl  401,039  copies  a  day.  There 
are  still  a  few  big  daily  new.spapers  holding  to  the 
one-<5ent  prit*.  Why? 

J.  H.  ZERBEY,  publisher  of  the  Pottsvllle  (Pa.) 

Republican,  ventures  the  prediction  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  now  selling  at  two  cents  -will 
shortly  go  to  the  three-cent  basis. 
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PERSONALS 

CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Governor  Arthur  Capper,  of 
Kansas,  and  E.  T.  Meredith,  of  Des 
Moines,  are  three  prominent  publishers 
who  have  been  named  members  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  "Win  the 
War  for  Permanent  Peace”  convention 
lo  be  held  in  Philadelphia  May  16  to  18. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Mark  Sulli¬ 
van,  Herbert  Croly,  and  Walter  Lipp- 
iiian,  all  well  known  In  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  world,  are  Included 
among  the  Harvard  alumni  who  intend 
to  organize  a  Harvard  liberal  Club  in 
New  York. 

John  W.  Cutright,  editor  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Daily  Star,  has  retired  from 
new.spaper  work  after  forty  years’  ser¬ 
vice.  He  intends  to  live  with  his  family 
on  a  homestead  in  Wyoming. 

Tracy  Hammond  Lewis,  recently 
Wa.shington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph  and  son  of 
William  Eugene  Lewis,  editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  has  been  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army  aviation  corps 
and  assigned  to  Lake  Charles,  La.  Lieut. 
Ijcwis  was  for  a  time  a  correspondent 
on  the  Mexican  border. 

Harry  N.  Rickey,  formerly  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Scripps  papers,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Txindon  office  of  the 
Committee  on  Publication  Information. 

Charles  P.  Mun.son  has  left  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American  to  join  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  United  Press. 

S.  Shimada,  well  known  newspaper 
man  of  Japan,  has  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Osaka  Mainichi, 
known  to  English  readers  as  the  O.saka 
Daily  News,  to  investigate  trade  possi¬ 
bilities  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

Carlton  K.  Matson,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  has  joined 
the  .staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Senator  William  Dennl.s,  publl.sher  of 
the  Halifax  Herald,  has  made  a  gift  of 
$60,000  to  Dalhousle  University,  Hali¬ 
fax,  to  found  the  "Eric  Dennis  Chair 
of  Government  and  Political  Science,” 
a  memorial  to  his  son.  Captain  Eric 
Dennis,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Vlmy  Ridge. 

Cjlaude  Roth,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
reporter,  who  was  accepted  for  the 
flying  div'lslon  of  the  aviation  service 
several  r.iohtns  ago,  has  been  ordered 
to  report  at  the  training  camp  at  Ur- 
bana.  111. 

Everett  W.  Laurence,  recently  with 
the  Minneapolis  Journal,  is  now  read¬ 
ing  copy  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Presa 
Paul  W.  Kles.ser,  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Pood  Admini-stratlon  in  South 
Dakota,  a  well  known  newspaper  man 
in  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska,  was  a 
New  York  visitor  this  week.  He  has 
been  in  Washington  attending  a  con¬ 
ference  of  State  directors  of  food  con¬ 
servation  publicity. 

Colin  V.  Dyment,  profeasor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  In  the  /^Tnlversity  of  Washingrton, 
Seattle,  and  Ralph  .Casey,  assistant  pro- 
fe.s.sor  of  journalism  in  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana,  Mi.ssoula,  will  offer 
three  courses  in  journalism  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  he  held  in  Berkeley  from  Juno 
24  to  August  3. 

Mr.s.  Martha  Goode  Anderson  will 
give  a  talk  March  28  before  the  Pen  and 
Brush  Cfiub,  New  York,  on  the  "News¬ 
paper  of  To-morrow,’’  when  she  will 
show  animated  intervlew.s,  a  new  form 
of  journalism,  not  yet  exhibited  to  the 
public. 

Irving  E.  Richard  has  left  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  St.  Paul  Dally 
News  to  join  a  medical  unit  in  Bo.ston 
for  .service  In  the  army. 

Charles  Alder.son  has  resigned  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Wellington  (Kan.) 


i 


CURE  for  the  heartache? 
'moving! — Morton. 


Push  on,  keep 


DE  LISSER  BROS.  GROWS 


New  York  Public  Accountants  Start  Year 
With  Nearly  100  Papers  on  List. 


Dally  News  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tlmes-Democrat. 

Walter  S.  (Jreenough.  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  .staff,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  publicity  for  the  third  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  campaign  in  Indiana. 

Prank  Bartholomew,  until  recently 
sporting  editor  of  the  Portland  "Orego¬ 
nian,  is  now  sporting  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

Prank  Ira  White,  foi-rner  Denver 
newspaper  man,  is  now  reading  copy 
on  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland. 

I*.  A.  Cummings,  a  Philadelphia  new.s- 
paper  man,  is  reading  copy  on  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal. 

Egbert  S.  Turner,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
since  IX'cember,  has  been  appointed 
night  news  editor  to  succeed  A.  W. 
Bailey,  who  has  gone  to  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

A.  J.  Cochrane,  of  the  Denver  Post, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union. 

William  A.  Allen,  political  writer  for 
the  Albany  Times-Union,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  .Vlbany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press. 

Pred  Smith,  of  the  Syra<'U.se  Post- 
Standard,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Alt>any  Times-Union. 

Tom  Elrod  has  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  ('olumbus  (Ind.)  Evening  Repul)- 
lican,  and  will  join  the  .staff  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News. 

( ’ougre.ssman  Henry  A.  Barnhart, 
owner  of  the  Rochester  (Ind.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  has  made  definite  announcement  of 
his  intention  to  run  for  renomination 
in  the  Thirteenth  Indiana  District. 

Prank  Holloway  has  re.signcd  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette,  and  Prank  Groves  has 
been  promoted  from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Ro.ss  S.  Nel.son,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Bluffton  (Ind.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  succeeds  Mr.  Groves  as  city  editor. 

Pred  Hamlin  has  resigned  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  Daily  States  to 
take  charge  of  the  putdicity  work  in 
the  "Own  a  Home”  campaign. 

Meggs  O.  Pro.st,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item  editorial  staff,  is  doing  voluntary 
work  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

Prank  A.  Crlppen  has  left  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  States  to  become  State 
director  in  the  volunteer  shipbuilders’ 
drive. 

Thomas  Hill  has  left  the  New  Orleans 
Item  to  become  secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  Tourists’  Bureau  of  the 
As.sociation  of  Commerce. 

Arthur  Van  Pelt,  for  many  years 
sporting  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  and  later  with  the 
Hattie.sburg  (.Miss.)  New.s,  has  joined 
the  local  .staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Item. 

Stanley  Yarnell,  for  the  past  three 
years  a  menil)cr  of  the  New  Orleans 
Daily  States  force,  has  left  for  .Ameri¬ 
can  Lake,  Wa.sh.,  to  enlist. 

Thomas  E.  Dabney,  formerly  of  the 
Pensacola  (Pla.)  .lournal  and  later  tel¬ 
egraph  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  has  joined  the  loi-al  staff  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item. 

Roger  Burlingame  is  now  telegrapn 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Time.s-Pic.a- 
yune. 


Wii.LiAM  STRVKEn,  foundcr  and  for 
many  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  in  Tulsa  F'obruary  2.6 
of  an  attack  of  acute  heart  trouble. 


ABANDON  PENNY  PRICE 


Detroit  News  and  Journal  Go  to  Two 
(]ents-  Times  Remains  at  One. 

The  Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit 
Journal,  afternoon  new.spapers,  which 
have  sold  for  one  cent  for  more  than 
a  decade,  wont  to  two  cents  Monday. 

'I'he  Detroit  Times,  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  will  continue  to  sell  for  one  cent. 

The  Detroit  Prcc  Press,  morning 
newspaper,  sells  for  two  cents. 


H.  S.  Scott,  general  manager  of  the 
Detroit  New.s,  informs  The  Editor  and 
PiBLi.sHER  that  results  of  increa.se  in 
price  are  yet  problematical.  Returns 
are  allowed  for  the  first  week  to  ena- 
l)le  dealers  and  carriers  to  adjust  orders. 
Mr.  Scott  says  every  indication  points 
to  nominal  shrinkage,  if  any.  An  im¬ 
portant  factor  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  delivery  price  of  ten  cents,  he  says. 
Downtown  sales  are  reported  practi¬ 
cally  normal  at  the  straight  two-cent 
pilce. 

National  Trade-Mark  Proposed 
(nperial  to  The  Kditob  anp  Pcbmeher.) 

Washington,  March  5. — Representa¬ 
tive  Sim.s,  of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the 
Inter-state  Commerce  Committee,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  10366)  to  "au¬ 
thorize  the  adoption,  registration,  and 
protection  of  a  national  trade-mark  to 
distinguish  merchandi.se  manufactured 
or  produced  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  u.sed  in  commerce  with  for¬ 
eign  nation.s,  or  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  Indian  tribes,  and  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
license  the  u.se  of  same,  and  for  other 
purpo.se.s.” 


St.  Louis  to  .'Advertise 
Plans  are  being  made  for  a  $50,000 
adverti.sing  campaign  to  sell  St.  Ixiuis 
to  the  world.  The  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
(’ommerce  have  agreed  to  rai.se  $25,000, 
and  the  city  has  been  a.sked  to  appro- 
riate  a, .similar  amount  Mayor  Kiel  is 
willing  for  the  city  to  appropriate  its 
.share,  and  declares  that  in  his  opinion 
it  can  be  lawfully  done. 


De  Llsser  Bros.,  public  accountants,  of 
38  Park  Row,  New  York  city,  who  make 
a  specialty  of  analyzing  advertising  of 
newspapers,  outside  of  New  York  city, 
have  started  the  year  with  nearly  one 
hundred  papers,  many  of  them  the 
largest  in  the  Union,  as  their  qlients 
subscribing  to  their  service. 

Their  service  consi.sts  of  an  analytic 
monthly  report  of  the  advertising  car¬ 
ried  in  the  paper  which  they  are  audit¬ 
ing.  This  report  is  typewritten,  and  the 
advertising  divided  into  about  twenty 
different  headings  and  further  divided 
into  foreign,  local,  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  All  their  forms  are  practically 
the  same,  but  they  will  change  them  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  any 
newspaper  upon  request. 


Forty  ('iiib  Honors  Rankin 
The  F’orty  Club,  of  Chicago,  con¬ 
ferred  an  honor  upon  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  last  week  at  their  monthly  meeting 
by  elevating  him  from  an  as-sociate 
membership  to  an  original  Forty  Club 
membership.  This  honor  is  conferred 
only  upon  one  of  the  forty  associate 
members  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
original  forty,  and  the  action  is  taken 
because  of  some  unusual  record  made 
by  one  of  their  members-— in  this  case 
because  of  the  fact  tiiat  Mr.  Rankin 
was  largely  respon.sible  for  Cfiilcago  and 
Illinois  leading  the  country  in  Red  Cross 
memberships,  and  that  he  originated 
the  Chicago  plan  of  advertising,  which 
has  netted  the  Red  Cross  and  Liberty 
Ivoan  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  paid  for  by  patriotic  bu.sine.ss  men. 


Hannibal  Journal  Suspends 
The  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Journal,  estab¬ 
lished  forty-seven  years  ago,  was  sold  on 
March  1  to  the  Lee  Syndicate,  owners 
of  the  Hannibal  Courier-Post.  The, 
Journal  had  recently  enjoyed  a  period  of 
prosperity  under  the  direction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Naylor,  and  had  reached  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  3,500  copies.  In  acquiring 
the  property  the  Lee  Syndicate,  it  is  un- 
der.stood,  will  discontinue  the  publication 
of  the  Journal  as  a  morning  newspaper, 
consolidating  the  circulation  with  that 
of  the  Courier-Post,  the  afternoon  paper. 


“The 

Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  Has  Signed  a 
Contract  for  the  Haskin 
Service  for  One  Year” 
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ADOLPH  OCHS  REACHES 
HIS  SIXTIETH  MILESTONE 

(Vonlinuod  from  page  7) 

iM'iiii;  audible  and  inlluciitial  in  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  councils  at  Wasli- 
ington. 

HULPEU  ORGANlZa  TUB  ASSOCIATE)  PRESS. 

Mr.  Ochs  has  been  active  and  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  organized  the  Southern  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  1890,  and  was  an  in¬ 
corporator  and  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Associated  Press  when  it  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Illinois  and  incorporated 
under  the  State  laws  of  New  York  in 
1900,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  meintM-r 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  Times  Building,  Times  Square, 
was  erected  by  the  Times  and  occujded 
January  1,  1905.  In  less  than  eight 
years  the  Times  Building  was  too  small 
for  the  rapidly  expanding  business  of 
the  Times,  and  the  Times  Annex  was 
erected  and  occupied  February  2,  1913. 
The  two  buildings  and  their  equipment 
involved  an  investment  of  five  million 
dollars. 

ms  PHIIVtDBI.PHlA  EXPERIENCE. 

On  May  7,  1901,  Mr.  Ochs  purchased 
the  1‘hiladelphia  Times,  then  in  a  hope¬ 
less  condition,  and  fifteen  months  later, 
on  July  21, 1902,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
l>edger,and  comsolidated  the  newspapers, 
and  on  January  1,  1913,  sold  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  LA'dger  to  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  the  present  owner.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  fiction  printed  about  the  price 
paid  for  these  I’hiladelphia  new.spapcrs. 
The  facts  are  that  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  with  its  building,  was  purchased 
for  $100,000  cash  and  assuming  $200,000 
of  bonded  indebtedness,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  lAidger,  with  its  valuable 
real-e.state  holdings  from  the  Drexel 
e.state  for  $150,000  cash  and  an  issue  of 
$l,500,00u  4  per  cent,  bonda  The  $200,- 
000  cash  required  for  the  two  transac¬ 
tions  Mr.  Ochs  financed  on  his  own 
credit  and  collaterals  by  a  legitimate 
thanking  proposition.  No  one  but  him¬ 
self  was  financially  interested  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  -or  "backed  him."  Thus  the 
fable  that  he  paid  $2,000,000  for  the 
Philadelphia  Times  and  $3,000,000*  for 
the  Public  IjCdger'is  shattered,  and  the 
query,  “Where  did  he  get  the  money?" 
is  answered  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  .such  money.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Mr.  Oidis  did  not  retire  from  the 
Philadelphia  field  a  loser. 

Among  the  treasures  preserved  by 
Mr.  Ochs  from  his  boyhood  days  are 
letters  of  recommendation  given  to  him 
when  he  left  Knoxville  to  seek  his  for- 
tunea  One  of  these  was  written  by 
William  Uule,  now’  the  venerable  and 
respected  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune.  Mr.  Rule  wrote: 

Adolph  8.  Ochs  has  been  to  my  employ  for 
more  than  two  years.  I  bare  foand  him  hon¬ 
est,  lealons,  reliable,  and  tmstworthy.  He  la 
quick  to  comprehend  and  faithful  to  execute 
whatever  he  may  be  intrusted  with.  He  is 
endowed  with  an  InteUect  capable  of  reaching 
the  highest  point  In  mental  adilerement.  He 
is  a  very  meritorious  young  man.  As  such  I 

rec<4umeiKl  him  to  all  with  whom  be 
may  come  in  contact.  WILLIAM  RULE, 

Editor  Knoxville  Chronicle. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  October  4,  1875. 

The  boy  also  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Chronicle’s  esteemed  contempo¬ 
rary,  who  wrote  as  follows: 

Havin;  known  Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  watched  with  no  little  Interest 
bis  conduct,  I  very  willingly  accord  to  him  a 
degree  of  ability,  steadiness  of  habits,  and 
readiness  of  courtesy  which  mark  him  a  young 
man  of  unusual  promise  to  society  and  bis  fel¬ 
low-men.  8.  C.  RAMAGE, 

Editor  Daily  Press  and  Herald. 

Oct.  6,  1876. 

Hi.s  fellow-workmen  at  Knoxville  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  book  of  Hood's 
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IHHinis-  on  the  occasion  of  his  great  ad¬ 
venture  into  the  world,  inscribing  good 
wisiK-.s  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  book,  "with 
the  hope  that  some  day  we  snail  be  able 
to  note  you  among  the  nation's  honored 
lona"  'Ihose  printer-boys  were  real 
pi'opiicts! 

ON  ms  EltTlETlt  aiRTHUAX. 

On  the  occa.siou  of  Mr.  Och's  fiftieth 
birthday — ten  years  ago — the  employees 
cf  the  New  York  Times  accompanied  a 
beautiful  gift  with  the  following  greet¬ 
ing: 

To  ADULi-H  8.  OCllS  upon  bis  Klftleth 
Birthday. 

VUb'U  friends  ul  the  New  York  'Times  offer 
their  congratulations,  the  expression  of  their 
good-will,  aud  the  assurance  of  their  esteem  upon 
your  Uftieth  birthday. 

IN  their  daily  relation  of  co-workers  they 
have  fouud  you  Just,  uonsiderute,  resourceful,  eu- 
lighteued  of  view,  undauuie<l  by  difficulties,  aud 
uuspoilud  by  success,  preferring  always  the 
straight  aud  open  way  to  the  path  of  indirec¬ 
tion,  as  mindful  of  public  respouslhility  as  ul 
private  duty',  loyal  to  principle  even  at  the  cost 
of  present  advantage;  and  they  are  prompted  by 
sentiments  of  very  real  friendship  aud  respect 
to  tender  you  in  this  way  their  good  wishes. 

THKY  invoke  fur  your  coming  years  that  full 
measure  of  honorable  success,  ul  prosperity,  of 
health  in  your  home,  aud  cootentment  in  your 
toll  that  has  blessed  the  Qrst  half  century  of 
your  life. 

Agciii,  un  August  f'S  191G,  on  the 
eccusiun  uf  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  All.  Ocli's  maiiiigenient  and  control 
of  the  New  York  Times,  a  book  wan 
lircscntcd  to  him  containing  the  per- 
bonal  cards  of  the  1,500  employees  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Times,  appended  to  the 
.'ullowiug  greeting: 

TO  ADOU’U  S.  OCHS 

UN  this  twentieth  anniversary  uf  the  day  when 
you  became  the  directing  mind  of  the  Times, 
those  who,  early  and  late,  have  been  associated 
with  you  In  the  labors  that  have  made 
THE  NEW  YORK  TLME8 
a  great  newspaper  join  in  this  assurance  of  their 
loyal  good-will,  their  esteem,  and  their  affection. 

Your  guidance  and  your  inspiring  example,  the 
ideals  of  public  duty  and  private  conduct  of 
which  you  have  been  faithful,  your  genius  for  the 
newspaper  calling,  your  clear  sense  of  right  and 
Justice,  have  commanded  tbelr  confidence  and 
their  admiration.  They  rejoice  in  the  triumphs 
that  have  crowned  your  work  and  they  bespeak 
for  you  long  years  uf  health  and  happiness  and 
the  distinction  of  yet  greater  achievementa  in 
assuring  lor  the  Times  a  position  of  unconquer¬ 
able  supremacy. 

August  18,  1U16. 

Tin.  only  public  oftic3  Mr.  Ochs  held 
was  r.iemIxT  for  two  years  of  the  Chat- 
taiiocga  School  Board,  1884-5.  As  a 
luember  of  the  board  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  German  removed  from 
course  of  study  on  the  principle  that 
no  foreign  languages  .should  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Ochs  was  happily  married  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  on  Febru:\ry  28,  1883,  to 
Miss  Eflie  Wise,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise.  They  have  only 
one  child,  a  daughter,  Iphigene,  mar¬ 
ried  November  17  last  year  to  LJeut 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  now  stationed 
at  Fort  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  O. 


Sphinx  Club  to  Meet 
Emlcn  S.  Hare,  pr.jsldent  of  the 
I’ackard  Motor  Car  Company,  and  Dr. 
Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  student  of 
character  analysis,  w'iii  address  the 
Sphinx  Club  Tuesday  night,  March  12, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 


Davis  Estate,  $50,375.11 
Although  it  was  reported  when  Rich¬ 
ard  Harding  Davis,  novelist  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  died  ’  at  his  country  home 
at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  that  he  had  left 
an  estate  worth  close  to  $150,000,  it  de¬ 
veloped  when  the  executors  filed  a  re¬ 
port  in  the  Westchester  County  Surro¬ 
gate’s  Court  recently  that  the  net  value 
of  the  estate  is  now  $50,375.11. 


On  Thursday,  February  28, 

David  Lawrence  in  his  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatch  to  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  said: 

“  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  arranging 
to  take  legal  possession  of 
the  Hamburg-American  and 
the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamship  lines.” 

The  morning  papers  of  I 

Friday  published  what  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  denial. 

On  Tuesday,  March  5,  the 
Associated  Press  confirmed  | 

the  announcement  made  I 

by  Mr.  Lawrence.  | 


David  Lawrence’s  daily  interpretative  dispatch 
is  the  authoritative  word  out  of  Washington. 
Add  it  to  your  regular  Washington  service. 
For  terms,  address  Syndicate  Department. 

Ifetar  ning 

More  than  a  new*paper~a  national  institution 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 
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CLASSIFIED  GAINS  IN  REFORM  DEMANDED  IN 
SPITE  OF  WAK  ■  CHECKING  METHODS 


How  Hij;  Increaise  In  Washingtoii'ij 
1‘opulatioii  Brought  Fluctuations 
in  Volume  of  Small  Ads  in 
Some  Classifications. 

By  Guy  V.  Coluns, 

Maangcr  of  Claitiftcd  AdvertMng,  Washington 
Star. 

AS  to  the  effect  Washington’s  in¬ 
crease  in  population  has  had  on 
classific-d  advertising,  our  now  neigh- 
hoi's  have  come  upon  us  so  suddenly 
and  in  such  large  numbers,  that  hous¬ 
ing  and  feeding  problems  have  overshad¬ 
owed  dally  community  wants,  and  the 
classified  has  not  felt  the  invigorating 
effect  which  we  expect  to  enjoy  later. 

The  past  eight  or  ten  months  have 
Ijcen  trying  ones  in  the  classified  field, 
but  while  some  of  the  headings  have 
suffered  severely,  reinforcements  from 
other  fronts  made  an  allied  gain  that  is 
encouraging. 

The  following  short  summary  of 
fluctuations  In  general  cla.ssiflcations,  as 
shown  by  my  report  for  the  year  1917, 
will  probably  be  of  Interc.st  to  classified 
managers  elsewhere.  In  each  Instance 
comparison  is  made  with  figures  for 
the  previous  year. 

Up  to  May  the  fluctuations  were  gen¬ 
erally  normal,  but  in  that  month  Help 
Wanted  started  a  big  drive,  with  a  gain 
of  80  per  cent.,  and  went  over  the  top 
in  December  with  a  gain  of  200  per  cent. 
Situations  Wanted  held  a  normal  gain 
until  September,  when  a  loss  was 
shown,  but  the  year’s  total  shows  a  gain. 
Automobile  ads  Increa.sed  40  per  cent. 
Scarcity  of  help  and  other  conditions 
caused  a  drop  of  5  per  cent,  in  Business 
Opportunities,  and  the  small  businc.ss- 
card  headings,  but  For  Sale,  Mlscel- 
laneou.s,  and  the  other  popular  wants, 
out.slde  of  Rooms,  .show  an  increase  of 
over  15  per  cent. 

Washington  did  not  add  to  its  popu¬ 
lation  in  sufllcient  numbers  to  affect 
the  rental  columns  until  Augu.st.  Up  to 
that  time  rent  ads  had  shown  a  steatly 
gain,  but  the  downward  plunge  came  in 
.August;  and  October,  usually  the  height 
of  the  rental  season,  found  nearly  every 
apartment  and  desirable  hou.se  rented. 
The  rents  suffered  a  loss  of  over  20 
per  cent,  for  the  year,  but  Wanted  to 
Rent  Increa.sed  over  40  per  cent,  and 
the  Room  Rent  columns  held  their 
ground. 

In  the  Real  Estate  Sales  columns  Sale 
Houses  increased,  but  suburban  property 
and  farm  ads  fell  off.  The  Exchange 
column  also  shows  a  loss. 

Church  Notices  gained  over  25  per 
cent.,  and  Educational  registered  a  17 
per  cent,  increase.  Other  losses  of  in¬ 
terest,  outside  of  Real  Estate  Rents, 
were:  Resorts,  11  per  cent.,  and  Steam¬ 
ships,  12  per  cent. 

Despite  handicaps,  we  printed,  during 
1917,  3,017,791  lines  of  dlas.sifled  adver¬ 
tising;  a  gain  of  41,874  lines  over  the 
previous  year;  and  for  the  additional 
fact  that  our  classified  clientele  was  in¬ 
creased,  as  evidenced  by  a  gain  of  44,883 
ads,  making  a  totol  of  412,591  separate 
advertisements  during  the  year. 


New  Home  for  Omaha  Tribune 


The  Omaha  Daily  Tribune  now  owns 
its  own  building  which  it  acquired  re¬ 
cently.  It  moved  into  Its  new  home 
1307-1309  Howard  Street.  March  1. 
Previously  the  ’Tribune  occupied  two 
floors  of  a  rented  building  at  1311  How¬ 
ard  Street.  It  now  occupies  four  .stories 
of  its  own  modern  brick  building. 


.•\Keiu-ie8  Appeal  to  Publibliers  to  Help 
Solve  “Missing  Issue”  Problem- - 
Changes  Suggested  How  to  Remedy 
Perplexing  Situation. 


The  Erwin  &  Wasey  Company,  of 
Chicago,  upon  the  initiative  of  H.  E. 
Myers,  have  started  a  nation-wide  carn- 
p.nlgn  to  get  rid  of  what  has  been  de- 
s<  rib<'d  as  the  ‘’mls.sing  issue  nuisance  ’’ 
Advertising  agencies  throughout  the 
country  are  appealing  to  publisher  to 
do  their  bit  toward  solving  this  problem 
of  year.s’  standing. 

At  the  request  of  William  C.  D’Arcy, 
president  of  the  A.ssociatcd  Advertising 
(nubs  of  the  World,  Rowe  Stewart,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Recurd  and  chairman  of  the  newspaper 
departmental  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  Is 
making  a  study  of  the  problem  with  a 
view  of  effecting  reform. 

Mr.  Myers  recently  sent  a  detailed 
letter  to  Mr.  D’Arcy  describing  the 
“missing  issue”  problem.  He  said  that 
for  years  Chicago’s  advertising  agencies 
have  suffered  no  end  of  inconvenience 
as  well  as  money  losses,  through  their 
inability  to  secure  from  a  large  number 
of  publishers  checking  copies  of  pub¬ 
lications  in  which  their  advertising  has 
lieen  placed. 

To  Icam  just  where  the  responsibility 
rested  Mr.  Myers  made  an  investigation 
through  the  Chicago  Po.st  Office  and 
learned  that  “because  of  faulty  addre.ss- 
ing — labels  split  In  two  so  as  to  make 
them  unreadable,  too  much  paste  ap¬ 
plied  to  labels  so  defacing  the  label  it¬ 
self  as  to  make  it  useless,  too  much  ink 
applied  to  labels  to  the  extent  that  ad¬ 
dresses  were  practically  obliterated — 
many  publications  (and  particularly 
newspapers)  were  every  day  sent  by 
Chicago  Po.st  Office  officials  to  the  waste 
paper  dump  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  carrier  department  to  deliver  such 
papers.’’ 

As  a  big  step  in  solving  the  “missing 
i.s.sue’’  problem  Mr.  Myers  proposes  that 
all  addresses  involving  checking  copies 
for  advertisers  shall  be  Immediately 
lifted  from  the  regular  circulation  mail¬ 
ing  list.  He  proposes  also  that  special 
labels  or  special  wrappers  be  provided 
for  use  in  sending  copies  to  agencies  for 
checking  purposes.  He  says  also: 

“If  publi.shers  fall  to  insert  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  specific  date  laid  down  in  the 
agency  must  be  immediately  notified  and 
orders  governing  the  insertions,  the 
reque.sted  to  give  additional  instructions 
before  such  errors  are  rectified  by  the 
publisher.’’ 

Mr.  Myers  believes  that  his  plan  will 
meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
publi.shers.  because  it  means  a  saving  of 
print  paper. 


The  Best  Known  Slogan 
in  St.  Louis 


Trade  Hark  Bcfliterad 
Foreign  Advertiaing  Representativea 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

ChlcoKo  Phlladelp'hia  New  York 


THE  REAL  FACTS  IN 

Greater  Birmingham! 

The  bold  temerity  of  daring  statements,  if  un¬ 
challenged,  may  disguise  facts  and  distort  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  minds  of  some  so  little  interested  that 
investigations  are  neglected.  Investigation  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  Age-IIerald  readers  represent  a 
most  desirable  class — people  who  can  afford  to  and 
do  spend  their  monies  for  the  things  that  appeal  to 
them — that  class  of  people  one  would  naturally 
cultivate  in  an  effort  to  effect  results. 

IN  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1917 

The  Birmingham  Age-Herald 

CARRIED 

164,570 

Agate  lines  more  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1916 


IN  DECEMBER  | 

IN  DECEMBER 

The  Sunday  Age-Herald 

The  Sunday  Age-Herald 

CARRIED 

CARRIED 

2832  more  lines  jewelry  adver- 

4491  more  lines  automobile  ad- 

tising 

vertising 

2015  more  lines  tobacco  adver- 

2278  more  lines  shoe  advertis- 

tising 

ing 

1499  more  lines  financial  adver- 

2170  more  lines  women’s  wear 
advertising 

tising 

582  more  lines  miscellaneous 
advertising 

Than  its  nearest  competitor 

Than  its  nearest  competitor 

THE  AGE-IIERALD  IN  NOVEMBER  AND 
DECEMBER  CARRIED 

1  O  g]  'Advertising  than  its 

X  Lines  \/ld.SSiri0O  nearest  competitor 


For  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1917, 
The  Age-Herald  showed  a  gain  of  324,856  agate  lines 


In’Ja^iuary,  1918,  The  Age  Herald  carried  an  increase  of 
66,234  lines  over  January,  1917 — this  despite  the  Garfield 
Monday  closing  order  that  had  a  depressing  eftect  on  all 
Sunday  advertising. 

“Straws”  Show  the  Way  of  the  Wind 


In  December,  1917,  the  d.iily 
circulation  of  The  .Age-Herald 
showed  a  net  paid  gain  of  6.651 
over  the  same  month  in  1916. 


In  December,  1917,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Sunday  Age-Herald 
showed  a  net  paid  gain  of  6,799 
over  the  same  month  in  1916. 


On  Sunday,  February  10th,  The  Age  Herald  printed  and 
distributed  35,297  copies. 

ROTOGRAVURE 

There  is  no  feature  in  any  newspaper  in  the  South 
equaling  the  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTION  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Age  Herald,  which  controls  the  exclusive  rights  to 
the  original  Rotogravure  Process  of  printing  for  the 
South. 

The  Birmingham  Age-Herald 
THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives: 

Tribune  Building  Ford  Building  Tribune  Building 
CHICAGO  DETROIT  NEW  YORK 

Post^Dispatch  Building  Journal  Building 

ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY 
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C.  E.  KLOEBER  GOES 
ABROAD  EOR  A.  P. 


time  held  three  important  positions, 
superintendent  of  the  Kai^crn  and 
Southern  divisions  and  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau.  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
the  meantime,  was  a.sslgned  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian  forces. 

Mr.  Kloobor  has  been  chief  of  the 
new's  deparWnont  since  1912. 

Mr.  Small  wras  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  division,  writh  oRlws  at  Atlanta 
and  Washington,  when  relieved  by  Mr. 
Copp.  Mr.  Small  was  .sent  itbroad  on  a 
general  assignment  and  later  was  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  Britisli  troops  on 
the  French  front.  He  was  tire  first  As-, 
sociated  Press  corre-spondent  with  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  In 
France..  He  continued  as  a  oorreapon- 
demt  in  France  until  last  November, 
when  he  returned  here  to  relieve  Mr. 
Kloeber. 

Mr.  Probert  ha.s  been  news  editor  in 
the  Washington  imreau  for  about  five 
years. 


Jark.soii  S.  Uliolt,  Wahtiiiigtoii  Bureau 
C.hief,  Named  Head  of  News  I)e- 
partniriil  — R.  T.  Small  Joins 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Jai’k.son  S.  Klliott,  cdiicf  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bur<-au  of  the  A.ssodated  Press, 
lias  been  apiiointed  chief  of  the  news  de- 


H'est  yirginta  has  the  most  extensive  pastures 
of  blue  grass 


richest  area  of  its  size  in  natural  resources — 
means  at  hand  for  development  and 
distribution ! 

Here  are  five  jjreat  rivers  equipped  with  modern  locks  and 
dams  by  the  b'cderal  Government ; — and  eighty  steam  and  elec¬ 
tric  railways  with  over  6,000  miles  of  tracks  and  as.sessed  at 
$2(X),000,(XX)! 

The  population  of  about  1 ,500,000 the  largest  percentage  of 
born  Americans.  Their  wants  and  purchases  are  somewhat 
higher  than  the  fused  masses  of  huge  congested  cities. 

An  ideal  market  easy  to  visit  and  easy  to  advertise — Eleven 
chief  distributing  points  and  newspaper  headquarters. 


KuIh‘  <>oldlM>rg,  Funnichl  of  (Cartoonists, 
Signs  Long-Time  Contract. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mall  Syn- 
dUate  this  week  closed  a  new  long-time 
contract  with  Cartoonist  K.  L.  Goldberg, 
by  the  terms  of  which  it  controls  not 
only  his  daily  cartoons,  but  also  a  new 
series  of  Sunday  comic  pages  and  his 
moving-picture  cartoons  as  well.  The 
con.slde ration  Involved  is  large,  and  is 
correspondingly  sati.sfactory  to  Mr. 
Goldberg. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Evening  Mail 
Syndicate  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Star  Co.,  and  the  International  Fea¬ 
ture  Service,  by  the  terms  of  which 
most  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  Sunday  papers 
will  be  enabled  to  use  the  new  Goldberg 
Sunday  page.  The  International  Feature 
Service  is  to  have  the  rights  to  sell  the 
page  generally.  A  clau.se  in  the  con¬ 
tract  stipulates  that  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  and  all  other 
newspapers  now  buying  the  Goldberg 
daily  cartoons  from  the  Evening  Mail 
Syndicate  are  to  have  the  first  option  on 
the  new  Sunday  page  in  their  respective 
territories.  The  Chicago  Dally  News 
has  already  contracted  with  the  Syn¬ 
dicate  for  control  of  the  page  in  its  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  the  Goldberg  daily  cartoons 
as  before,  and  they  will  appear  as  usual 
in  the  Evening  Mail  every  weekday. 

Coincidentally  with  these  other  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  Evening  Mail  Syndi¬ 
cate  made  a  new  contract  with  its  man¬ 
ager,  V.  V.  McNitt. 


Jackson  S.  El-uott. 


partmunt,  with  headquarters  In  New 
York.  Mr.  Elliott  succeeds  Charles  E. 
Kioeber,  who  has  Ijeen  assigned  to  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  in 
France. 

Uobert  T.  Small,  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  chief  of  the  news  department,  has 


Rate 

for 

Circu-  5,000 
Huntington  lation.  lines. 

Herald-Dis¬ 
patch . (M)  7,4(50  .015 

Martinsburg 

Journal . (E)  2,949  .00893 

Morgantown 
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Journal . (E)  1,654  .007 
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Sentinel  . (E)  6,750  .0115 

IP  heeling 

Intelligencer  ..  (M)  13,200  .0225 

News . (E)  15,500  .03 

News . (S)  18,500  .04 


Bluefield  lation.  linei 

Telegraph  ....(M)  4,224  .01421 

Charleston 

Leader . (M)  6,819  .0157 

Leader . (S)  7,351  .0157 

Mail . (E)  7,170  .02 

Clarksburg 

Exponent  ....(M)  6,457  .015 

Telegram . (E)  7,743  .02 

Telegram . (S)  7,180  .02 

Fairmont 

Times  . (M)  7.055  .02 

West  Virginian(E)  4,893  .0143 

Grafton 

Sentinel . (E)  1,925  .0107 

Huntington  ' 

Advertiser  ....  (E)  8,063  .02 


#  fm  ^WHEELING 
!  (•MO^NDSV/LLE 


John  R.  Caldwell  Dien 
John  It.  Cauiwell,  a  w'dl-knowm 
newspaper  man,  died  suddenly  Wednes- 
liay  night  at  his  home  in  New  York. 
For  many  years  he  was  reporter  and 
.special  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald.  Ten  years  ago  he  became  resi¬ 
dent  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Havana. 


'^Wgantown 

FAIRMONT  I 


ClARNSaORG 


Robert  T.  Smalu 


PARKERSBURG 


GRAFTON 


retired  from  the  A.  P.  service  to  become 
special  correspondent  at  Washington  for 
the  Philadelphia  Pu'Wic  Ledger. 

Ij.  C.  Probert  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Southern  dlvdsion 
and  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
suci-eeding  Mr.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  Aasocated  Press 
when  he  was  sent  to  Washington  to  re¬ 
lieve  Charles  T.  Tliumpson,  chief  of  the 
VV’ashlngton  bureau,  who  was  sent  to 
Euroiie  on  a  general  assignment.  Mr. 
Elliott  wa.s  a  member  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  from  1903  until  he  became  chief 
of  the  bureau  in  1911,  and  exchanged  po¬ 
sitions  with  Mr.  Thompson  in  1912. 
tVTien  Arthur  W.  Copp,  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  division,  died  last  year, 
Mr.  Elliott  succeeded  him,  and  for  a 


— ^  CHARLESTON 

(UNTmeroN 

.VIRGINIA./ 


Salt  Lake  Paper  Leased 
The  Sajt  Lake  (Tity  Herald-Republican 
has  been  leased  to  the  Telegram  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Telegram.  The  newspaper  will  continue 
to  be  published  mornings. 


{MARKET 

T^itseleA 


Reduces  Street  Price 
The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal,  an 
afternoon  paper,  has  announced  a  re¬ 
duction  in  price  from  five  to  two  cents 
for  street  sales. 
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CABINET  BACKS  WATER 
POWER  MEASURE 

Baker,  Lane,  and  Houston  Unite  in  Ask¬ 
ing  for  Passage  of  Licensing  Bill — 
Would  Prepare  Resources  to 
Meet  Needs  After  the  War. 


Washington,  Ma-ch  4. — Secretary  of 
'Var  naker,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
f*ine.  and  Secretory  of  Agriculture 
Mou.ston  have  united  in  supporting  the 
passage  of  the  Water-Power  Licensing 
bill,  which  has  been  under  consideration 
tor  more  than  a  year  In  Congress. 

Their  petition  on  this  legislation,  de¬ 
clared  necessary  as  a  conservation  and 
war  measure,  is  contained  in  a  letter 
tent  to  Representative  Thetus  W.  Sims, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
.-'tate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
Committee,  Mr.  Sims  said,  would  begin 
hearings  on  the  bill  Monday,  and  he  is 
hopclul  of  reporting  it  soon  to  the 
House,  where  he  predicted  it  would  bo 
passed  promptly. 

The  argument  advanced  in  the  letter 
follows: 

“On  account  of  the  conditions  now  af¬ 
fecting  the  power  Industry  and  the  need 
cf  maintaining  our  entire  industrial 
machinery  at  its  h'ghest  ofllciency,  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  water-power 
problem  is,  in  our  iudgment,  one  of  the 
most  important  stops  for  the  consldera- 
t’on  of  this  Congicss,  and  one  which 
should  receive  attention  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

“The  Industrial  expansion  which  has 
I'cen  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
materials  and  equipment  needed  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  has  placed  un¬ 
precedented  demands  upon  the  electric 
power  industry,  to  .such  an  extent,  in 
fact,  that  the  output  of  commercial  cen¬ 
tral  stations  has  increased  more  than 
GO  per  cent,  since  1914.  This  increase 
has  been  greatest  in  the  manufacturing 
.-ectlons  of  the  Ea.st,  where  water  power 
development  is  comparatively  limited, 
.and  has  been  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
steam-generated  power,  because  steam 
power  can  bo  developed  more  quickly 
iind  at  less  capital  cost  than  water 
powci.  This  increase  in  power  output 
has  taken  place  notwithstanding  ad¬ 
vances  in  costs  of  construction  and  of 
operation. 

“There  is  also  need  of  legislation  in 
oi-der  that  time  may  be  given  to  prepare 
for  the  developments  that  must  take 
place  after  the  close  of  the  war,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  maintain  its  proper 
place  in  world  trade,  or  even  to  supply 
its  domestic  needs.  A  survey  of  our 
water  power  resources  is  needed,  par- 
ilcularly  with  relation  to  specific  dis¬ 
tricts  and  specific  ndustrles.  The  varl- 
aus  establishments  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  have  had  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  water  power  should  be 
coordinated  through  a  single  agency, 
and,  as  far  as  prac'icable,  all  agencies, 
(federal.  State,  and  private,  should  be 
orought  into  cobpe.'dtion. 


Paper's  Right  to  Abuse  Oflicial 
"The  right  of  a  new.spaper  to  abuse 
members  of  the  Government  is  unques¬ 
tioned  and  must  be  observed,”  says  an 
official  statement  from  Paris  announc¬ 
ing  that  a  provincial  censor  has  been 
disciplined  for  suppressing  an  article 
which  according  to  the  statement,  “did 
not  allude  to  military  or  diplomatic  af¬ 
fairs,  but  merely  contained  the  usual 
insults  concerning  M.  Clemenceau.” 

“WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS  mark  an 
epoch  in  our  NATIONAL  LIFE.” — Sec¬ 
retary  McAdoo. 


PAPER  PRODUCTION 
BELOW  NORMAL 


Lark  of  Fuel,  Monday  Holidays,  and 
Strikes  in  West,  Cut  Down  Amount 
of  News  Print  Made  During  First 
Two  Weeks  in  February. 


(Special  to  Till  Kiiitor  and  Puhi.ihiikii.) 

Washington,  March  4. — Reports  to  the 
Fet*  Tal  Trade  Commi.s.sion  from  thirty- 
two  news  print  companies  operating 
fifty -five  mills  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
Fejruary,  show  the  following  results: 


Week  ending —  Feb.  10.  Feb.  17. 

Tons.  Tons. 


Production: 

Total  print .  18,458 

Standard  news  ....  16,122 
Shipments: 

Total  print . 17,751 

Standard  news  ....  15,282 
Mill  stocks: 

Total  print .  33,291 

Standard  news  ....  27,157 


16,897 

14,971 

20,641 

18,441 

29,397 

23,939 


The  figures  show  that  mill  stocks  con¬ 
tinue  to  decline,  until  now  they  are  not 
much  more  than  half  what  they  were 
on  August  1,  1917.  Production  for  the 
week  of  the  10th  was  7,000  tons  below 
the  normal,  and  for  the  week  of  the 
17th,  8,000  tons  below  the  normal,  due 
to  lack  of  fuel,  Monday  holiday  clo.sing, 
strikes  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  etc. 

The  three  news  print  mills  at  Niagara 
Falls  have  discontinued  operations,  so 
that  the  Government  can  use  the  power 
for  other  purposes. 


Wo  are  afflicted  with  what  our  wife 
calls  a  passion  for  newspapers,  often 
stopping  when  sent  to  the  pantry  on  a 
pre.s.sing  errand  to  read  what  it  .says 
cn  the  .shelves. — Ohio  State  Journal. 
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This  Book 

contains  reproduced  letters  and 
photographs  from  22  users  of  174 


INTERTYPES 

including 

New  York  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Dcs  Moines  Capital 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Nebraska  State  Journal 
Portland  Evening  Telegram 
Boston  Daily  Record 

and  other  leading  dailies 


SEND  FOR  IT 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 

.'iO  Cflurt  «t.,  ItltOOKLY-N,  N.  Y. 


URGEGOVERNMENTADOI»T 
PAID  ADVERTISINC;  PLAr^ 

(Continued  from  pam’  10) 
of  papers,  and  the  rest  will  be  after  it, 
sure.  That’s  the  way  to  do  business, 
and  nobody  can  blame  them.  But  if 
the  Government  set  aside  a  certain  sum 
for  advertising  and  placed  the  control 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  central  committee, 
the  committee  would  bear  the  brunt  and 
take  the  blame. 

“And  that’s  what  the  Government 
should  have,  if  it  hope  to  succeed  in  its 
various  enterprises.  Let  this  central 
committee  be  made  up  of  expert  space- 
buyers,  with  no  newspaper  or  periodical 
publisher  on  it.  Let  a  generous  sum  of 
money,  say  $50,000,000,  be  placed  at  the 
committee’s  disposal.  The  work  could 
then  be  carried  on  in  a  business-like 
way,  and  with  results  that  would  be  so 
far  more  economical  than  the  present 
method  that  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  would  be  surprised.  The.se  men 
would  know  just  why  they  cho.se  certain 
media  for  the  advertising,  and  would  be 
able  to  explain  their  position  to  the  rep- 
re.sentatlves  of  the  others  who  might  de¬ 
mand  a  .share.  If  the  committee  were 
located  in  New  York,  and  not  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Congressmen  who  wanted  pat¬ 
ronage  for  the  local  papers  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  they  represent  would  not  find  it 
easy  to  reach  it,  and  they  would  have  no 
arguments  that  would  bo  effective  if  pre¬ 
sented  by  mail. 

SUBSIDY  IDEA  ABSURD. 

“Mr.  Emerson’s  idea  that  an  appro¬ 
priation  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
subsidy  of  the  press  is  absurd.  Tliere 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  our  country  yielding 
their  integrity  for  a  few  pages  of  ad- 
verti.slng,  and  so  becoming  creatures  of 
whatever  administration  should  be  in 
power.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason 
for  apprehension  that  their  exclusion 
from  the  appropriation,  either  in  part 
or  entirely,  would  have  the  smallest  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  patrioti.srn  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country  have  evidenced 
in  such  generous  measure.  I  fancy  that 
it  would  require  much  more  than 
$50,000,000  to  debauch  the  press  of  the 
United  States. 

“The  space  in  the  news  columns  that 
has  bedh  given  to  the  Government  in 
such  splendid  measure  by  the  news¬ 
papers  is  good,  but  news  .space  will 
never  pull  the  dollars  from  a  man’s 
pocket — and  that  is  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  do  to  succeed.  Only  display 
space  will  do  that,  and  display  space 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States, 
ju.st  as  are  munitions,  food,  and  other 
supplies.” 

Emerson  Statement  Is 

Wrong  and  Misleading 

“The  statement  of  Guy  Emerson  re¬ 
garding  newspiaper  adverti.sing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  Government’s  Lilicrty 
Ixians  merely  represents  one  of  tho.se 
utterances  which  better  had  not  been 
made,”  said  Jason  Rogcr.s,  pubil.sher  of 
the  New  York  Globe.  “The  stationent 
was  unneccs.sary,  uncalled  for,  and 
founded  upon  erroneous  conclu.sions  as 
to  data  and  facts  and  was  therefore  very 
misle.ading. 

“Our  Government  to-day  needs  the 
support  of  a  united  press  probably  more 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history, 
yot  up  to  the  present  moment  it  has 
failed  to  give  the  new.spapers  and  news¬ 
paper  men  in  the  war  emergency  great¬ 
er  recognition  than  the  employment  of 
publicity  men  to  work  the  newspapers 
for  free  space. 

“Our  newspapers  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Govemniient  regardless  of 
recognition.  Just  the  same  as  they  have 


from  the  very  beginning.  An  appropiia- 
tiion  of  1  tier  cent.,  or,  maybe,  %  of  1 
j>er  cent,  for  advertising  in  connection 
with  the  Liberty  Loons,  would  mean  so 
much  more  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
(ountry  than  the  amount  of  money  In- 
voived,  in  the  way  of  recognition  of  ad¬ 
verti.sing  as  a  selling  force,  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  would  be  most  profitable. 

"In  England  and  Canada  the  Govern¬ 
ments  stirred  up  the  people  and  raised 
tlio  funds  to  fliifuice  the  war  througii 
heavy  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
luiwspapers.  Free  publicity  is  not  sell¬ 
ing  argument.  It  must  be  Ixicked  up 
by  display  advertising  to  produce  re¬ 
sults.  This  has  been  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  oil  argument  by  tho.se  who  spend 
millions  of  dolhars  a  year'  buying  space 
in  our  nowspapiers. 

COST  COMPAIUT1VEX.Y  U)W. 

“A  campaign  of  say  ten  full  ptigics  in 
each  daily  new.spaper  in  the  country, 
four  pages  in  the  weeklies,  three  pages 
in  the  monthlies,  would  fall  far  In.side  of 
an  appropriation  of  1  ■per  cent.,  and 
would  do  more  to  bring  the  hoarded 
dollars  from  the  stockings  than  five 
times  as  much  reading  matter,  and  all 
the  speeches  shot  forth  by  spcllbimlcrs 
and  others. 

“It  would  be  worth  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country  to 
liave  the  huge  loans  put  over  with  great 
over-subscriptions,  as  they  could  be 
til  rough  newspaper  advertising.  It 
would  arouse  increased  and  intensltied 
newspaper  Intere.st  in  .such  endeavor,  in 
contrast  to  the  feeling  of  antagonism 
created  among  the  newspapers  by  such 
statments  as  that  of  Emerson. 

“The  efforts  of  the  various  Liberty 
Ivoan  Committees  and  those  whom  they 
swing  into  lino  behind  tliem  would  come 
to  naught  unless  the  newsjiaiiers  let  the 
Iioople  know  what  it  is  all  about.  Pub¬ 
licity  is  the  thing  all  the.se  men  seek  and 
de.sire,  and  that  is  Emerson’s  job.  We 
gladly  give  them  this  as  a  patriotic  duty 
in  our  news  columns,  and  part  of  our 
day’s  work.  We  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  realize  that  we  are  the  only  miuiu- 
facturers  in  the  country  expected  to  give 
away  our  commodity. 

DATA  SCRAM  UUba>. 

“Mr.  Emerson’s  statement  that  $2,500,- 
000  would  mean  but  $5  to  each  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  would  seem 
to  prove  that  his  data  had  become  badly 
scrambled.  There  are  only  25,000  peri¬ 
odicals  in  the  c>ountry,  and  $100  apiece 
to  the  smaller  ones  would  look  a  heap 
larger  than  nothing  at  all,  ju.st  because 
some  weaklings  are  afraid  to  buy  adver¬ 
tising  the  same  as  the  other  things  for 
which  the  money  raised  is  burned  up. 

“With  the  many  manufacturers  mak¬ 
ing  more  money  a  month  than  they  for¬ 
merly  made  In  a  year,  we  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  who  really  make  the 
rai.sing  of  the  billions  of  dollars  a  possi- 
Wlity,  are  told  that  it  would  be  wrong 
for  us  to  accept  a  cent  for  our  apace. 
We  must  pay  as  much  taxes  as  the 
profiteers,  and  are  expc>cted  to  commend 
and  acclaim  those  who  seek  to  receive 
credit  for  results  secured  through  our 
exploltlon  of  them. 

“Bankers,  as  a  rule,  are  close  flgurera 
of  costs,  both  in  regard  to  the  c-onduct 
of  their  own  affairs,  and  in  reaching  on 
approximation  of  the  credit  of  any  one 
approaching  them  for  loans.  Bankers 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  Liberty 
lA>ans  fall  to  realize  that  print  paper 
and  new.spaper  space  cost  money  Just 
the  same  as  ships,  food,  ammunition,  and 
other  commodities.” 


Save  now  and  buy  IJberty  Bonds 
when  tlic  Third  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
opens  April  6. 
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NKW  CANADIAN  AD  CAMPAIGN 


(Government  to  U^e  Advertixing  to  Stim¬ 
ulate  Agrirultural  Production. 

it^pcciat  to  Tub  Eiiitob  and  Pubukhkb.) 

T.ironto,  March  4. — In  connection  with 
tho  campaign  to  increase  agricultural 
proiluction  in  Canada  this  year,  the  Do¬ 
minion  Food  Board  has  decided  upon  an 
extensive  use  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Four  lines  of  effort  will  be  followed. 
There  will  be  a  series  of  ads  to  urge  in- 
crea.sed  production  of  maple  sugar;  an¬ 
other  series  to  support  the  “Soldiers  of 
the  Soil”  movement  among  Canadian 
Imys;  a  third  to  back  up  agricultural 
prodtiction  generally,  and  a  fourth  in 
the  interests  of  back-yard  gardening  and 
vacant-lot  cultivation.  Tlie  adverti.sing 
will  commence  immediately,  and  will 
cover  a  period  of  about  .six  weeks.  The 
fir.st  two  series  of  ads  will  lx;  placed 
through  McConnell  &  Ferguson  and  the 
other  two  through  A.  McKim,  Gimited. 

Another  Government  campaign  which 
will  start  in  Canada  almost  immediately 
is  one  in  connection  with  the  new  Do¬ 
minion  income  tax,  which  is  being  im- 
po.sed  for  the  first  time  this  year.  It 
will  be  of  an  educational  nature,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  obligations  of  individuals  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.  The  copy  will  be  placed 
through  one  of  the  Canadian  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  by  the  Department  of 
Finance. 


TIPS  FOR  TIIF  AD 
MANAGER 


.Mc’Lain-Hakdbn-Sim ph’.s  Ahvertising 
Aiiknct.  Philadelphia,  handles  the  ad¬ 
verti.sing  of  the  Bosch  Magneto  Co., 
New  York. 

Xoi’.uis-Pattkrson,  LiMmn),  Mail 
Biiiiding,  Toronto,  will  do  .some  exten¬ 
sive  consumers  adverti.sing  for  the 
Monarch  Knitting  Company,  through¬ 
out  Canada. 

STI5KFT  &  Finnky,  HOW  haixlle  the  ad¬ 
verti.sing  of  Sweet-Orr  &  Co.,  Inc. 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


It.  C.  Smith  &  Son,  advertising  agents 
of  Toi-onto,  have  opened  an  office  in 
Montreal  in  charge  of  Duncan  S. 
Blaikie. 

Maclay  &  Mullaly,  Inc.,  advertising 
agents,  of  New  York,  have  moved  to 
larger  offices  at  198  Broadway,  from 
their  old  quarters  at  45  Broadway,  the 
Hamburg- American  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  Building,  which  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government  under  the 
Knemy  Alien  act. 

D.  A.  Ituebel,  has  resigned  the  vice- 
fircsidency  of  the  Fisher-Ruebel-Brown 
adverti.sing  agency  of  St.  Louis,  to  be¬ 
come  publicity  manager  for  the  St. 
Txiuis  Union  Tru.st  Co.  and  the  St.  Ixiuis 
Union  Bank.  Mr.  Ruebel  has  been  in 
the  advertising  agency  bu.siness  for  six 
years. 

Norman  Lewi.s,  until  recently  sales 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  Scientific 
Products  Co.,  Stubenville.  O.,  has  Join¬ 
ed  the  copy  staff  of  the  Chappelow  Ad¬ 
verti.sing  Co.,  St.  IjouIs.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
had  a  wide  experience  In  advertising 
and  .sales  work,  and  has  been  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  business  publica¬ 
tions.  He  has  had  previous  experience 
in  agency  work  with  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co..  Oncinnatl.  and  also  the 
House  of  Hubbell  Agency,  Cleveland. 


“Don’t  say  ‘.\fter  the  w’se*:  .say  'After 
we  win  the  war.”’— E.  S.  Babcox. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


Ei)W  AKi>  E.  Bi-ake.  for  a  number  of 
years  iidvcrti.sing  m.'inager  of  the  P.  A. 
Starck  Piano  Co.,  Chicago,  is  now  as- 
sfH-laled  with  the  Melville  CHark  Piano 
Co.,  Chic-ago,  in  the  .same  capacity. 

Paul  Giftord  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Hamilton  Watch 
«'o.,  Lancaster,  Pa 

S.  Roland  Hall,  advertising  man-  • 
ger.  Alpha  Por’.'.ond  Cement  Co., 
Fa-ston,  Pa.,  will  address  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Baltimore,  March  13. 

Biji.t  R.  Barr  has  lx?en  appointed  ad¬ 
verti.sing  manager  and  assistant  sales 
mani;ger  of  the  Stewart  Motor  Cor¬ 
poration,  Buffalo.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  ltublx*r  Co.,  Akron,  O, 

H.  E.  Erickson  has  been  appointed 
advctti.sing  manager  of  Morris  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Mr.  Erickson,  who  was  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines,  succeeds  Ekiward  S.  I.,aBart,  who 
has  joined  the  advertising  and  pubiicity 
department  of  Wilson  &  Ck).,  packers, 
(Jhicago. 

Ralph  Starr  Butler,  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  of  re.search,  L^nited  States  Rub- 
b<rr  Company,  an<l  .\.  Van  Gyteivbeek, 
adverti.sing  .service  spi-cialist  have  lx>en 
elected  mernliers  of  the  iKiard  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Adverti.sing  Club  of  New 
York  to  succeed  Ivewellyn  Pratt  and  A. 
E.  ChamlK'rlain,  rc.signcd. 

Lawrence  Iason  has  re.signed  from 
the  adverti.sing  staff  pf  .Men’s  Wear  and 
the  Chicago  .\pparel  Gazette  to  assume 
the  ea.stern  adverti.sing  manager.ship  of 
the  National  Retail  Clothiers’  Bulletin, 
of  I')es  Moines,  la. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD 


H.  F.  Eaton  has  left  the  business  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
and  to  become  manager  of  cla.ssified  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
He  succeeds  Myron  Myers,  who  goes 
to  the  Northwestern  National  Bank  of 
Portland. 

Richard  H.  Lee,  advertising  and  busi- 
ne.ss  manager  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
will  address  the  Advertising  C3ub  of 
Baltimore  March  20. 


Prepare  for  A.  A.  C.  W.  Convention 

-Ml  of  the  advertising  clubs  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  including  Briti.sh  Colum¬ 
bia.  arc  cooperating  with  plans  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Assoi-iated  .\dvertising  Clubs  ac 
San  Francisco,  July  7  to  11.  The  con¬ 
vention  board  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  San  Franci.sco,  in  direct  charge  of  the 
arrangement.s,  lielieving  that  the  entire 
coast  will  benefit  from  the  convention, 
has  a.sked  each  of  the  other  clubs  to  ap¬ 
point  one  strong  man  to  serve  on  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  and  these  appoint¬ 
ments  are  now  Ixdng  made. 


A.  N.  .\.  Meets  in  Chicago  in  June 

The  .Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers  will  hold  its  mid-year  convention  at 
the  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago,  June  5, 
6,  and  7.  Subjects  for  di.scus.sion  hav’e 
not  yet  been  selected,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  general  tenor  of  the  convention 
will  relate  to  advertising  under  war 
conditions,  with  special  attention  to 
what  may  he  exjiected  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
MEN  INDEBTED  TO 
ENGLISH  CENSOR 


(Special  to  Thb  Editor  and  Pdblisbib.) 

London,  February  28. — The  English¬ 
man  to  whom  American  newspaper 
correspondents  and  writers  on  the  war 
are  under  the  deepest  obligations  is 
Col.  John  Buchan,  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation  under  the  British  Government. 
It  is  his  kindly  and  understanding  co¬ 
operation  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways 
that  makes  it  possible  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  to  be  Informed  so  intelll- 


COLONEL  John  Buchan. 
gently  of  both  the  surface  and  under¬ 
lying  currents  of  information  that  make 
this'  the  great  news  capital  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents. 

A  former  di.stinguishcd  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  in  the  field  on  the 
western  front  in  the  present  war.  Col. 
Buchan,  is  a  liaison  expert  par  excel¬ 
lence  between  the  news-hungry  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  and  the  highly- 
placed  British  official.  It  is  in  the 
bringing  together  of  these  opposites, 
ordinarily  as  far  apart  as  the  polc.s, 
that  Col.  Buchan  is  winning  his  great- 
e.st  triumphs. 

Novelist,  essayist,  lawyer,  publisher, 
and  journalist.  Col.  B{ichan  is  an  ideal 
choice  for  his  work  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Information.  His  tal¬ 
ents  for  organization  were  shown  first 
while  private  secretary  to  Lord  Milner 
during  the  latter’s  term  as  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  South  Africa,  in  1901-3. 
During  that  period,  among  other  ser¬ 
vices,  Col.  Buchan  inaugurated  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  organizing  its 
scope  and  starting  it  on  a  basis  of  thor¬ 
ough  and  practical  utility. 

It  is  not  more  the  amount  of  work 
he  has  done  In  various  spheres  than 
the  ver.satility  of  his  accomplishments 
that  make  Col.  Buchan’s  life  a  ro¬ 
mance  as  Interesting,  perhaps,  as  any 
of  the  dozen  or  more  entertaining  nov¬ 
els  from  his  pen.  He  is  a  partner  in 
the  great  publishing  firm  of  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  New 
York,  Ixmdon,  and  Paris. 

Among  other  enterprises  initiated  by 
Col.  Buchan  is  “Nelson’s  History  of  the 
War,’’  from  his  own  pen,  and  now 
grown  to  Include  the  nineteenth  volume 
and  bringing  the  account  of  Armaged¬ 
don  down  to  the  fighting  of  July  last. 

A  native  of  Peeblesshire,  Scotland, 
Col.  Buchan  is  a  son  of  a  minister,  the 
Rev.  John  Buchan.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  he  adopted  writing  as  a  hobby 
when  he  issued  a  creditably  edited  study 
on  Bacon’s  essays.  He  attended  Glas¬ 


gow  University  and  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  taking  his  B.A.  in  1895.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  barrister 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1901,  becoming 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Milner,  as 
mentioned,  the  same  year.  He  practiced 
law  for  four  years.  After  serving  as 
the  Times  correspondent  in  France,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Col. 
Buchan  was  appointed  to  Gen.  Haig’s 
staff  Iq  France,  remaining  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  until  February,  1917,  when  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  present  po¬ 
sition  for  the  Government. 


May  Postpone  Ad  Convention 
(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Pubi.iriier.) 
SiKiKANE,  Wash.  March  6. — The  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
\dvertislng  Men’s  Association,  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  July  2-5  in  Portland, 
will  probably  be  po.stponed  one  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reconimend.ations  to  that 
effect  adopted  by  the  advertising  clubs 
of  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento, 
Spokane,  and  other  cities.  It  is  planned 
to  send  small  delegations  to  A.  A.  C.  W. 
convention  in  San  Francisco  July  7-11. 


Celebrates  Eighteenth  Birthday 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  celebrated  its 
eighteenth  birthday  March  1.  Both  in 
adverti.sing  and  circulation  was  the  last 
year  a  banner  year  for  the  News. 


Ohio  Paper  Sold 

Fred  W.  Leu,  Toledo,  O.,  newspaper 
man,  has  sold  the  Ada  (O.)  Record  to 
T.  J.  Cooper,  managing  editor  of  the 
Marion  (O.)  Mirror. 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV, 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


Publishers’  Representative 


CONE,  LORENZEN  St  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bl<^.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St..  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Clreolatieiu. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  0 
Months  Ending  Oct.  1,  1017 

38,412  Daily 

We  tuannteo  tho  larteot  wMto  homo 
dollrered  eTenlng  circulation  In  the  trad* 
territory  of  Now  Orleana. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  tho  trade 
proapects  la  tba  local  territory  tho  Stataa 
la  the  logical  and  ocoaomte  madinai. 

Circulation  data  aeat  on  roquest. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  IPBCIAI, 
AOBTNOY 

Sola  Foreign  BcpreoentatlTat 
New  York  Chleaaro  ft.  Laala 
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The  'Editor  ^  Publisher  for  'March  9^  1918 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 

UimiB  . BntU 


STATUTORY  AD  RATE 
NOT  COMPULSORY 


Newspapers  Not  Compelled  to  Accept 
Official  Advertising  at  Fixed  Rates 
Unless  Agreed  to  by  It,  Says 
State  Official  to  Times. 


“There  is  no  power  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  require  a  newspaper  to  accept 
official  advertising'  either  at  a  statutory 
rate  or  any  rate  not  agreed  to  by  it," 
says  State  Attorney-General  Merton  E. 
Lewis,  of  New  York,  in  an  opinion  given 
to  the  New  York  Times. 

On  November  20,  the  Times  received 
from  Thomas  E.  Flnegan,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Educat'on,  an  order  for 
several  insertions  of  an  advertisement 
for  bids  for  the  construction  of  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  New  Paitz  State  Normal 
School.  In  acknowledging  the  order,  the 
rate  for  this  advertising,  60  cents  an 
agate  line  an  insertion,  was  quoted,  and 
after  the  advertisement  had  appeared 
once,  Mr.  Finegan  directed  its  cancella¬ 
tion  unless  it  could  be  published  at  the 
State  rate  of  12  cents  a  line — ^a  rate 
specified  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
section  3317. 

The  Times  maintained  its  claim  to  the 
rate  fixed  by  its  advertising  tariff,  and 
declined  to  accept  the  decision  of  Dep¬ 
uty  Commissioner  Finegan  as  having 
application  to  metropolitan  newspapers, 
and  indicated  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
Mack  against  the  City  of  Buffalo,  which 
disposed  of  the  contention  of  the  State 
that  in  this  particular  classification  of 
advertising,  the  12-CPnt  rate  applied. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  State  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Merton  E.  Lewis,  whose 
opinion  rendered  clears  up  the  situation. 

To  the  question,  "Does  the  rate  pro¬ 
vided  by  section  3317  apply  to  all  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law,  whether  contracts, 
official  notices,  etc.?”  Mr.  Lewis  replied: 

“I  am  forced  inevitably  to'the  con- 
clu.sion  that,  until  the  rule  of  law  as 
stated  in  the  Mack  case  is  changed  by 
an  affirmative  act  of  the  Legislature, 
leaving  no  question  of  its  Intent  and 
purposes,  we  should  confine  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  en¬ 
tirely  to  advertisements  published  in 
the  course  of  actions  and  proceedings 
brought  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  code  itself  and  to  its  particular  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  session  laws.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lewis  said: 

“In  the  case  we  now  have  under  con¬ 
sideration,  no  agreement  having  been 
made  as  to  price,  the  ordinary  and  usual 
rate  charged  by  the  newspaper  for  such 
.advertising  will  control.” 


Paid  Advertising  for  Liberty  Loan 
E.  S.  Bronson,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  rei- 
cently  a.sked  J.  M.  Worley,  director  of 
Uberty  Loan  publicity  for  the  Tenth 
Federal  Reserve  District  (Kansas  City), 
that  some  of  the  money  spent  for  out¬ 
door  advertising  of  Liberty  Bonds,  be 
u.sed  for  newspaper  advertising.  Mr. 
Worley  replied  that  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  arrange  for  a  paid  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  next  loan,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  the  money  expended  would 
be  used  to  buy  newspj.per  advertising. 


Appeal  to  Foreign  Language  Papers 
Frank  R.  Wilson,  director  of  publicity 
for  the  third  Liberty  Loan,  is  asking 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  foreign 
language  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  to  suggest  ideas  how  persons  of 
foreign  birth  or  extraction  in  the  United 
States  can  be  aroused  on  beh.alf  of  the 
next  loan. 


ARTHUR  H.  PATTERSON 
JOINS  STREET  & 
FINNEY,  INC. 


Arthur  H  Patterson. 


Arthur  H.  Patter.von,  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  thick  of  the  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  business,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York.  He 
was  branch  hous3  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  distGct  manager  and 
Sidesman  for  Armour  &  Compa^^  for 
five  ycara  Following  that  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  and  s.'iles  inanager  of  several 
depaitments  of  the  National  Packing 
Company,  of  Chicage.  He  was  in  that 
work  four  years,  and  followed  that  with 
his  own  agency  work  with  the  Inland 
Agency,  of  Chicago.  The  four  years 
following  that  he  spent  as  director  of 
the  Hoyt  Service,  Inc.,  New  York.  He 
joins  Street  &  Finney  after  three  years 
of  service  with  the  A.  C.  Gilbert  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  Hav^n,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  .sales  and  advertising  manager. 


New  A.  N.  A.  Members 
The  following  concerns  have  just  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.:  Edi¬ 
son  Storage  Battery  Company,  Paid 
Sutcliffe,  advertising  manager.  Orange, 
N.  J. :  the  Petroleum  Iron  Works  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ohio,  William  J.  S.  Ritscher,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Sharon,  Pa.;  Bor¬ 
den’s  Condensed  Milk  Sales  Company, 
Inc.,  Edward  M.  Baker,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  108  Hudson  Street,  New  York; 
Standard  Varnish  Works,  R.  B.  Johnson, 
advertising  manager,  90  We.st  Street, 
New  York. 


Writes  Indiana  State  Copy 
Credit  to  the  Russell  M.  Seeds  Com¬ 
pany,*  advertising  agents  of  Indianapolis, 
must  be  given  for  the  splendid  copy 
■w'hich  will  appear  in  next  week’s  issue 
of  The  Editor  and  Pubusher  for  the 
newspapers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Seeds  is 
well  informed  on  business  conditions  in 
his  home  State,  and  will  give  national 
advertisers  seeking  new  markets  a  fund 
of  information  on  the  way  to  approach 
Indiana’s  rich  deposits. 


Prize  Ad  Contest 

The  Elgin  (111.)  Daily  News  recently 
offered  $10  in  prizes  for  the  best  poems, 
or  Jingle.s,  written  for  each  store,  on  two 
pages  of  ads  in  which  Petey  Dink  and 
his  friends  were  featured.  It  was  re¬ 
quired  that  each  poem  or  jingle  refer 
to  Petey  or  his  friends,  and  also  the 
merchant  or  store. 


NEWS  . Blnnliich«m 

Average  circulation  for  Nov..  1917,  Dally  42,346; 
Sunday,  47,138.  Printed  2.865.884  llnea  more 
advertiaing  than  its  nearest  competitor  in  1917. 


CALIFORNIA 


■XAJflNBR  . Lot  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reporu  ibow  largest  Ifornlng 
and  Sunday  drcnlatloa.  Greatest  Home  Oellv- 
ery. 


IfBBOUBT-BBBALD  . Sau  Jasc 

Post  once  Btatwneat  . . . 11,434 

Uember  ef  A.  B.  O. 


GEORGIA 


Journal  (Ctr.  Da.,  35,687;  Sun.,  07,870. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

BBBALD-NBWS  (CUealatloa  13.100)... 

. .  .Joliet 

IOWA 

8UCCBS8FD1.  rARHING  . Oes  Uolnes 

More  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proTea  er  ae  pay.  Ifember  Audit  Bureau  ef 
Otreulatloaa. 


LOUISIANA 


TIUBB-PICATONB  . Mew  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (Me  Uouday  laaae)  . Jackson 


last  Got.  Btatemeat— Dally,  11,408;  Bnadsy, 
18,308.  Member  A.  B.  O.  aad  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Plat  Batee— One  time  ads.  30  eeata  lucb;  yearly 
eontraeta,  33  eeata  lacb;  poalUea  80%  extra. 


*  MINNESOTA 


TBIBDNB,  Moralag  aad  Byaalug... Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCB  . St.  Louis 

Dally  Ehrenlng  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  mors  papers  In 
St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  in  the  year, 
tban  there  are  homes  In  the  city. 

Circulation  for  entire  year,  1917: 

Sunday  average . . . 361,263 

Daily  and  Sunday . 191,593 


The  fellowlag  puUlsbers  gaaraatae  drealaUon 
aad  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  earafnl  aad  exhanatlve  lavsstlgatleu. 


ILLINOIS 


SKANDINAVBN  .  Obteage 


GEORGIA 


BAMMBB  . Athens 

A  gUt  edge  subserlptleg— aet  a  mere  elrenla- 
Gog  date. 


Average  dally  13,781.  Sunday  83,848.  fOr  0 
months  ending  April  1,  1017. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JODRNAL  . Bllsabeth 

PRESS  CHRONICLB  . Paterson 

OODRIBR-NBWS  . PlalnOeld 

NEW  YORK 

COUBIBR  *  BNQUIRBB  . Bnffalo 

IL  PBOORB880  ITALO-AMKRICANO  —  New 
Tork. 

. Mew  Tork 


The  Natlenal  Jewish  Dally  that  go  general 
advertiser  should  evarleok. 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . Tonngatown 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TIMES  . Brie 


TIMBS-LBADEB  . Wilkes-Barre 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONIOLB  Houston 

Tbs  Chrealele  gnaraatass  a  drenlatlea  ef 
43,000  dally  aad  31,000  Saaday. 


UTAH 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  aty 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NBW8-BBCORD  . Harrisonbura 

Largest  drenlatlea  ef  any  dally  paper  la  the 
famous  valley  of  Vlrglala. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTBLUGBNOER  . Seattle 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOMB  JOURNAL - Lonlavllle,  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  38  la  04  pages.)  Gnaraatced 
largest  dreulatloa  of  any  Masonic  publleatloa  la 
the  world.  la  ezceas  of  80,000  eeplaa  aaonthly. 


NEBRASKA 

FRBIB  PRESSB  (Or.  188,884) . Uncole 

NEW  YORK 

BOBLLETTTNO  OBLLA  SBBA . Mew  Tork 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DAILY  DBMOOBAT  . Jehastewa 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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BUSINESS  MEN  MUST  "GO  OVER  THE 
TOP”  FOR  TRADE  EXPANSION 

A<lvrrlising  Man  of  Long  Vision  Pictures  Opportunities  War 
lias  Brought  for  Those  Who  Fight  Our 
Industrial  Campaigns. 

Hy  ('HAl^MfCns  L.  Pancxjast, 

I'.iiKtcrn  Adrrrtisiiif/  lU'itnrlmcnt,  Chi(  afio  Tiihunr. 

AISUS  hiin<-li  of  r<‘il-l)lo«<lc<i  Advortisinfr  Men  are  in  the  service.  They  have 
Kiven  their  nil  for  their  country.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  any  man  to 
do.  They  art'  n^ady  to  “Co  over  the  top”  for  Uncle  Sam.  It  will  be  the 
bigge.st  event  in  their  lives.  All  ju'triotic  Advertising  Men  can’t  be  in  klmki,  but 
they  can  all  Ik'  true  blue. 

Tlwy  <an  mobilize  here  at  home  now  for  bip  busincHS.  They  can  “Go  over 
the  top”  in  a  different  way — but  with  nmnslUnp  rcnullH.  All  the  fighting  isn’t 
going  to  Ik;  over  there.  The  advertising  men  at  home  may  mi.ss  the  glory  of 
being  an  Ameiii-an  .soldier.  Hut  there  are  hoiiorn  .and  medals  to  be  won  as  a 
buxiut  nH  soldier.  Hen-’s  a  real  war  mes.sage  to  all  advertising  men. 

Need  of  Industrial  Fighters 


IK>  you  realize  the  United  Stales 
nersis  an  army  to  tight  for  her  indus¬ 
trially?  Do  you  know  that  Is'fore  the 
war  Geniiany  had  ma|>s  of  every  part 
of  the  United  States?  The  in.side  work¬ 
ings  of  every  large  iiidu.stry  was  known, 
all  of  our  re.sourc-t's  were  charted,  all 
lines  of  busim-ss  had  Ikh-ii  carefully 
analyz*'<l  ami  di.s.'K.K-ted.  Gtirmany  knew 
more  aUmt  us  than  we  knew  aUmtour- 
s«‘lves,  lK‘t;au.se  we  lacked  industrial 
vi.sion. 

Geriiuuiy  built  up  an  empirr;  of  busi- 
ne.ss  by  thorough  knowle<lge  of  other 
<-ounfries;  by  her  .skill  in  analyzing  and 
her  energy  in  buihling  indust  lij's.  Hui  it 
was  only  for  the  puriKjse  of  waging  war 
by  arms  for  grx-ater  cxrmjuest.s.  We 
must  u»'  the  .same  initiative  and  brains 
for  peaie;  we  must  prejiare  now  to  con¬ 
struct  our  bu.siness  over  here,  so  that 
when  we  have  won  the  war,  bu.siness 
wilt  be  on  a  healthy  basis. 

Do  you  know  what  is  hapiK'ning  in 
this  patriotic  C(mntry  to-day?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  bu.siness  i-oncerns  ai-e  going  to 
sleep  on  the  job  of  making  this  a  great¬ 
er  nation,  commercially,  now,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war.  This  is  the  time  to 
lay  industrial  plans  to  help  win  the  war 
and  bring  suwe.s.sful  p»'aee,  but  .some 
don’t  seem  to  sec  it. 

“EASY  BL'SINKSS’’  A  FACTOR  OF  DANCER. 

What’s  the  trouVile?  Simply  too  much 
easy  husine.ss.  More  order  than  they 
can  take  care  of.  (’ash  is  coming  in 
SO  fast  they  are  sitting  around  and  pat¬ 
ting  thomselves  on  the  l>ack. 

These  short -vi.sioned  bu.sine.ss  men 
have  never  known  such  inosiierity,  amt 
they  have  an  idea  it  will  keep  up  after 
the  war.  They  don’t  realize  that  pc'ace 
may  dc'stroy  their  pre.sont  market.s. 
They  are  blinded  by  this  come-ea-sy  bu.si- 
ne.s.s,  and  they  .say,  “Oh,  well,  let  the  lu- 
ture  take  care  of  itself.  We’re  getting 
ours  now!” 

This  blindness  of  Americuin  bu.sincsR 
is  as  big  a  peril  as  the  German  war¬ 
fare.  The.se  rushed-with-orders  busi¬ 
ness  men  do  not  .seem  to  realize  there 
may  be  a  .sc-rious  reaction  following  the 
war,  if  wc  sit  still.  There  are  liable  to 
l>e  difficult  days  of  readjustment  for 
the.se  fellows  who  are  making  no  prepa¬ 
rations  to  take  care  of  the  future.  These 
abnormal  and  inflated  conditions  will  not 
last. 

“Preparedness  for  Peace”  should  be 
the  nation’s  watch-word.  The  tunnoll 
of  war  conditions  has  built  up  a  lot  of 
conceras  that  will  not  .stand  the  shock 
of  reconstruction.  They  have  profited 
by  easj'  busine.ss,  and  these  profits  have 
blinded  them. 

Husine.ss  opportunities  have  not  oeen 
inve.stigatcd,  nor  .studied  as  they  should 


lie  and  mu.st  l»e.  If  we  are  to  win 
triumphs  in  the  bu.sine.ss  world  after 
we  win  the  war,  now  is  the  time  to  be- 
gin. 

Now,  that’s  just  where  Mr.  Wise  .•\d- 
verti.sing  .Man  is  going  over  the  top  for 
I’ncle  Ka’n.  The  firm  he  .stands  back 
of  is  going  to  insure  itself  against 
panicky  uiiheavabs.  .Mr.  Wise  Adver¬ 
tising  Man  dinicts,  we  will  say,  one  of 
the  large.st  manufacturing  concerns  in 
this  country.  The  products  they  make 
are  sold  everywhere.  If  they  didn’t  turn 
a  wlieel  for  two  years  they  would  have 
all  the  liusimcss  they  could  take  cat^ 
of  for  .several  year.s. 

.Vnd  supjiose  this  firm  was  to  .stop  ad- 
verii.sing,  pull  in  its  .sales  force  and  <'.ut 
down  orierations.  cus  many  firms  are  do¬ 
ing.  Wouldn’t  that  rcK'k  the  Ixiat  and 
destroy  confiilence  in  .\merican  busi¬ 
ness?  Kor  adverti.sing  is  as  es.sential 
to  big  iiusine.ss  in  time  of  war  as  am¬ 
munition  is  to  the  .soldiers  at  the  front. 

Our  fighting  men  have  got  to  lie  kept 
at  the  front,  fighting  all  the  time,  and 
it  is  up  to  big  busine.ss  to  kec'p  them 
there — keep  them  well  suiiplicd  with 
fighting  materials— keep  them  cloth<  d. 
fecsl  thc'tn,  and  it  will  make  our  .soldier.s 
feel  lots  lietter  aliout  fighting  if  they 
know  .something  is  being  done  liack 
Imme  to  make  bu.sine.ss  better. 

OVER  THE  TOP  AT  HOME. 

Since  .Mr.  Wd.se  Advertising  Man  can’t 
go  to  France,  he  is  going  to  .show  his 
finn  how  to  lie  the  fir.st  to  go  over  the 
top  in  business  to  help  win  the  war  by 
skill  and  industry  in  advertising  and 
busine.ss  liuilding.  How  is  he  going  to 
do  it?  He  has  maps  and  charts  of  the 
most  fertile  markets  in  America.  He 
will  make  these  market  maps  reveal 
greater  iiulustrial  si'crets  to  him  than 
they  did  to  the  German  proi)ogandists. 

He  will  not  .stop  adverti.sing  now,  even 
if  his  firm  hasn’t  anything,  to  sell.  In 
fact,  he  is  going  to  load  their  publicity 
gun.'i  to  the  limit,  and  keep  them  bang- 
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ing  away  until  peace  comes,  so  that 
other  busine.ss  concerns  will  be  aroused 
to  cirtmlate  their  money  more  freely. 

His  activitie.s  will  generate  energy  in 
others,  his  enthusiasm  will  arouse  it  in 
other.s. 

We  have  just  as  big  a  fight  over  here, 
as  our  soldier.s  have  over  there. 

You  may  not  realize  It,  but  if  we 
allow  sati.sfled  profiteers  to  stop  adver¬ 
ti.sing,  and  retard  business  development, 
it  means  the  confidence  of  the  public 
will  he  .shattered,  and  the  problems  we 
must  face  in  readjusting  bu.siness  will 
demoralize  bu.sine.ss  after  the  war. 

The  market  maps  represent  Mr.  Wise 
Advertising  Man’s  battlefields.  He  has 
the.se  market  battlefields  carefully  anal¬ 
yzed  so  that  while  the  war  is  going  on, 
he  will  be  able  to  plan  his  campaigns  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  war 
times. 

There  will  l)e  many  firms  blowing  up 
after  the  war  because  they  have  gone 
ahead  on  the  same  tiasis  as  before  the 
war.  not  realizing  they  are  going  up 
against  new  conditions  and  that  their 
methods  must  be  changed  to  meet  them. 


contain  vital  market  information  which 
every  adverti.sing  man  should  study 
carefully. 

In  every  large  market  there  are 
newspapers  that  employ  market  investi¬ 
gators  who  will  find  out  for  Mr.  Wise 
Advertising  Man  how  his  product  is 
.selling.  If  it  is  not  selling  these  in¬ 
vestigators  will  find  out  •why.  Not  only 
this  firm’s  brands,  but  all  competing 
brands  will  be  inquired  about,  and  every 
national  advertiser  can  easily  check-up 
his  sales  in  any  territory  where  he  de¬ 
sires  this  information. 

Mr.  Wise  Advertising  Man  is  asking 
for  information  about  rents,  salaries, 
purcha.sing  power  or  anything  that  has 
any  licaring  on  his  bu.siness  and  the 
newspapers  that  know  their  markets 
are  furnishing  it.  When  he  gets  through 
he  is  going  to  know  ■w’here  he  stands. 
He  will  know  what  the  storekeepers  and 
the  housewives  think  of  his  products. 

He  wants  real  market  facts  and  the 
newspapers  are  getting  them  for  him. 

The.se  market  facts  will  show  him 
how  to  steer  his  ship  of  bu.siness  in  a 
safe  course  during  these  war  times. 

Why  should  any  business  be  left  to 
come  out  any  old  way?  What  does  any 
man  enlist  in  the  army  for?  To  help 
win  the  war,  is  the  only  answer.  And 
to  win  the  war  advertisers  must  inves¬ 
tigate  their  bu.siness  foundations  care¬ 
fully  so  that  they  can  help  increase 
their  gro.ss  bu.sine.ss  and  keep  paying 
the  taxes  which  our  country  needs  to 
pay  for  the  war.  New.spaper  Investiga¬ 
tors  can  find  out  a  lot  of  surprl.sing 
things.  They  find  out  the  markets 
where  an  advertl.ser  is  strong  and  where 
he  is  weak.  They  find  out  what  goods 
are  not  selling  and  why.  They  learn 
what  the  advertl.ser's  problems  are,  and 
help  correct  them  by  applying  the  pow¬ 
er  of  advertising  right  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  needed. 

PLANS  FOR  BIO  DRIVES. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  tame  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  joy  and  exhilaration  of 
fighting  in  the  fir.st  line  trenches.  But 
gathering  vital  market  statistics  is  only 
a  part  of  the  work  many  newspapers 


A  MINE  OF  INFORMATION. 

That’.s  why  Mr.  'Wise  Aiivertising 
-Man  is  going  to  the  market  fronts  now. 

He  is  going  out  to  reconnoiter;  to  find 
out  what  is  what.  'For  instance  The 
Kditor  and  PrBLisHER  gives  him  mines 
of  information  about  the  various  mar¬ 
kets  and  their  millions  of  people. 

Kvery  week  The  I^ditor  and  Puplish- 
ER  carries  pages  of  advertising  stories 
about  the  rich  markets  for  advertisers. 
Some  of  the.se  announcements  are  11- 
lu.st rated  with  maps  and  chart.s,  and  all 


You  can  matcHally  Increane  your  advertlRiog 
rtH'eiptH  hy  the  publication  of  a  aeries  of 

Anti-Mail  Order  Articles^ 

written  in  an  easy  oonverMatlonal,  liiiinan  in- 
ten*st  styie.  coniiwlling  the  readers*  attention 
from  start  to  flnisli. 

The  Mall  Order  house  methods  are  made  to 
appear  ridiculous,  their  mysterious  lure  and 
varied  mlsU^ading  ramlfli  ations  laid  bare  with¬ 
out  antagonism  or  offence. 

Th<ve  articles  will  cause  favorable  comment 
and  attention  in  the  community  and  bring 
incn»asc<l  advertising.  They  are  different. 

PHIL  DEAN 

A«lor  Court  Building  New  York  City 


AITI.H’ANT  FOB  MKMBKBSHIF 

A.B.C. 

It  will  be  ag  easy  a*  A.  B.  C.  for  you  to 
know  what  paper  to  one  In  ViiRinia,  Minn., 
after  the  audit. 

The  Virginia  Enterprise 

IIOFBLE  THE  PAID  CIBCCEATiON  of 

any  dally  newapaper  publlahed  on  the  Mesa- 
ha  ranfce,  the  rirhest  Iron  dlstrlet  In  the 
world,  with  an  assi'ssed  valuation  of 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  Chy 
Eftablitked  a  Quarter  •/  a  Cemtury 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 

The  kind  of  readlnK  that  appeals  to  all  atateamen  an.1  antbora  of  Enrope. 
claaaea  with  the  ITnD-d  States  now  Id  the  We  handle  more  Important  articles  of  this 
world  war.  deerrlptlon  than  any  ether  aaency  In 

Feature  artlclee  from  leadlna  eoldlers,  America. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  J.  BOSDAN,  Editor  IB  School  Street,  Boatoo,  M«sa. 
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arc  doing  in  large  and  small  market 
centres. 

When  they  have  a  proposition  all 
carefully  analyzed  they  can  show  Mr. 
Wi.se  Advertising  Man  how  and  where 
to  make  a  big  drive. 

When  our  aoldiers  are  throwing  hand- 
grenades  into  the  enemy's  trcnche.s, 
Mr.  Wi.se  Adverti.sing  Man  will  be 
throwing  forces  of  salesmen  into  every 
market  that  shows  need  of  bol.stering 
iil>  to  stand  the  strain  of  after-war  con- 
dition.s. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertiser  to  go  out  and  fight  for  busi- 
nes:  as  he  never  fought  Ijefore.  We’ve 
got  to  keep  business  healthy,  and  money 
c.rculating  with  the  .same  speed  that 
our  soldiers  drive  into  the  enemy’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  Now  is  Mr.  Wise  .Adverti.sing 
.Man’s  opportunity  to  s<'t  an  cxanipic 
for  the  manufacturers,  who  will  be  up 
against  it  when  peace  aboILshes  the  in¬ 
flated  and  unnatural  markets. 

These  calamity-howlers,  who  are 
marking  time  becau.se  they  can’t  get 
th's  and  that,  who  are  complaining  they 
are  handicapped  here,  and  held  up  tlu're 
becau.se  of  the  war  conditions,  are  btisi- 
ne.ss  slacker.s.  That’s  their  excuse  for 
gralibing  all  the  easy  business  they  can 
now,  without  doing  any  advertising,  or 
making  any  efforts,  or  lnve.strnents  for 
siife  after-the-war  bu.sint'ss. 

If  the  armies  at  the  front  or  in  the 
training  camps  .should  set  up  the  howl 
aliout  conditions  and  rebuffs  that  some 
of  these  .so-called  bu.siness  men  do, 
when  would  we  win  this  war?  Never! 

The  advertising  men  w'ho  .stay  at 
home  have  got  to  carry  on  the  fight 
for  bigger  gains  in  bu.siness,  just  as  our 
army  overseas  has  got  to  r>ut  the  en¬ 
emy  out  of  the  war  game.  We  must 
prepare  our  bu.slne8.s  for  peace. 

And  wihen  it  comes  the  concerns  th.'it 
have  created  markets  for  their  prcMlucts 
during  war  times  will  sail  ahead  on  ,<Jiife 
ground  and  have  jobs  for  a  lot  of  the 
fighting  men  when  they  get  hack. 

It’s  going  to  take  nerve,  ability,  sa'ri- 
flce,  and  fight  to  go  out  now,  when  a 
firm  is  doing  a  big  busine.ss  without  an 
effort. 

But  this  .sacrifice  now  means  that 
they  will  l)e  in  a  po.sitlon  to  niixke  a 
flying-start  change  from  war  indu.stry  to 
peace  industry  without  a  jar  or  jolt  to 
their  organization. 


fuels  for  all  requirements,  provided  care 
is  used  to  avoid  wa.ste. 

Facilities  of  the  550  auto  factories 
and  1,080  parts  and  accessories  plants 
in  the  Uniter  States  are  so  enormous 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  commandeer  factories  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  materials. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  situation 
by  the  automobile  industries  committee 
has  shown  that  the  factories  can  take 
of  all  war  orders  available  without  seri- 
ou.sly  interfering  with  production  of 
either  passenger  or  commercial  vehicles. 

In  the  present  shortage  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilitie.s,  the  motor  truck  and  the 
automobile  are  recognized  as  important 
factors  in  keeping  the  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  in  full  swing. 

If  the  national  emergency  called  the 
stoppage  of  the  production  and  use  of 
motor  cars,  manufacturers  and  owners 
would  undoubtedly  conform  with  the 
nece.s.sity  patriotically,  but  the  need  of 
greater  transportation  facilities  and  of 
inci-ea.sed  efficiency  and  production  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  factories  calls  for 
the  utmo.st  utiliarian  employment  ot 
the  motor  vehicle  as  a  time-.saving  and 
labor-saving  mechanism. 


ADS  HELD  UNMAILABLE 


AUTO  MAKERS  SHOULD 
ADVERTISE  MOKE 


Solicitor  for  Post  Office  Departniciit 
Rules  (Concerning  Liquor  Ads. 

Advertisements  referring  to  “caW  and 
dinlng-room.s”  are  unmailai)Ie  under  the 
law  prohibiting  the  mailing  of  advertise¬ 
ments  of  or  solicitations  for  intoxicating 
liquors  to  certain  plac-es,  according  to 
rulings  made  by  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

In  advertisements  referring  to  "cafe 
and  dining-rooms’’  it  is  inferred  that,  in 
addition  to  dining-rooms,  there  is  a  p’ace 
where  intoxicating  liiiuors  are  .sold. 

The  Solicitor  has  held  that  an  item 
relating  to  the  first  meal  st>rved  in  a 
new  hotel  in  which  specific  mention  of 
certain  brands  of  intoxicating  li(i\ior.s 
was  made,  was  regarde<l  as  an  adver- 
ti.s(>ment  of  thos(‘  intoxicating  lifptor.s. 

Adverti.sements  of  bartender  wanted, 
liquor  store  for  .sale,  of  motor-truck 
manufacturer.s,  showing  illustration  of 
automobile  t)earing  name  and  address  of 
liquor  dealer,  have  been  held  unmailable. 

“The  te.st  of  the  applicability  of  tliis 
act  is  not  whether  a  State  prohibits  tlie 
sale  of  liquor,  but  whether  it  prohibits 
the  advertising  of  liquors  or  the  solicit¬ 
ing  therefor,”  according  to  the  law. 


No  Reason  Why  Automobile  Adverti: 
iiig  in  Newspapers  and  Other  Pe¬ 
riodicals  Should  Be  Decreased 
Because  of  War-time  Conditions. 


Automobiling  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  other  periodicals  should  be 
greatly  increa.sed  instead  of  curtailed  as 
has  iH'cn  suggested  by  some  thoughtless 
individuals.  The  use  of  the  automobile 
has  lH“en  greatly  increa-sed  recently  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  embargo  placed  on  certain 
shipments  by  the  railroad.s.  Conditions 
affecting  the  manufacture  and  u.se  of 
motor  cars  and  trucks  in  Kuropc  and 
America  are  .so  different  that  govern¬ 
mental  action  taken  in  Kngland  and 
France  does  not  provide  a  precedent 
that  should  Ik*  followed  in  this  country. 

I'Pon  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  many 
of  the  privately  owned  pas.senger  auto- 
mol)iIes  and  commercial  cars  were  com¬ 
mandeered  by  the  Kngli.sh  and  French 
Governments.  The  armies  were  not  ade¬ 
quately  su]>i)Iied  with  military  vehicles 
and  the  emergency  was  too  great  to 
await  their  manufacture  on  govern¬ 
mental  orders.  Bifies,  ammuntions 
and  military  equipment  were  required 
in  such  quantities  and  in  such 
a  hurry  that  all  available  manufacturing 
facilities  bad  to  be  taken  over  for  army 
work.  This  immediately  stopped  pro¬ 
duction  of  motor  vehicles,  for  private 
u.se. 

England  and  France  are  not  oil-pro¬ 
ducing  coimtrles  and  are  dependent  for 
motor  fuel  irpon  outside  .sui)plies.  Their 
armies  and  navies  required  enormous 
quantities.  Tlie.se  conditions  created 
such  a  .scarcity  of  ga.soline  that  the  gov¬ 
ernments  had  to  limit  the  quantities  of 
fuel  supplied  and  restrict  use  of  private 
passenger  cars  to  urgent  requirements. 

No  such  condition.s  confront  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  world’s 
largest  oil-producing  country:  crude  oil 
is  transported  from  the  Pennsylvania 
fields  to  oil  refineries  on  the  .Atlantic 
seaboard  in  underground  pipe  lines  and 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas  fields  to  Chi- 
cargo  in  the  same  way.  .so  railrt'ad 
freight  congestion  does  not  interfere 
much  with  the  supply. 

Government  departments  declare  there 
Is  .sufficient  gasoline  and  other  liquid 
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Minnesota  Ad  Chairman  Named 

The  executive  committee  of  the  newly 
formed  A.ssociated  Adverti.sing  Clubs  of 
Minne.sota  has  named  the  following  five 
chairmen  to  handle  activities  through¬ 
out  the  State  this  year:  Harry  A.  Earn- 
shaw,  Duluth,  war  promotion  work: 
Elliott  C.  Hen.sell,  St.  Paul,  educational: 
Leavitt  Corning,  St.  Paul,  legislation; 
Mac  Martin,  Minneapolis,  organization, 
and  Ira  B.  Henthorn,  Minneapolis,  vigi¬ 
lance  work.  The  A.ssoclation  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  monthly  bulletin  to  be  called  the 
Minnesota  Advertising.  The  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Minneapo- 
li.s. 
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SERVILITY  OF  PRESS 
AROUSES  MARSE  HENRY 

(Continuc'd  from  page  5) 
the  cradle  to  the  Krave.  1  have  been  all 
niy  life  striving:  to  lig:hton  her  load,  to 
clear  away  artificial  obstructions  from 
her  path,  to  widen  the  area  of  her  op¬ 
portunity. 

Yet,  in  illustration  of  the  triviality  of 
newspaper  discu.s.sion,  iK-cau.se  I  can  .see 
only  untimely  mock  heroics  in  the  .self- 
exploiting  leaders  of  the  woman-suf- 
fragre  agitations,  who  rattle  round  in  the 
limelight  of  time-wasting  ciubs  and 
vainglorious  piatforms,  whiie  real,  good, 
and  true  women,  heeding  not  the  i>eriis 
of  the  field,  addre.ss  themselves  to  hos¬ 
pitals  and  ambulance.s,  to  bandages  and 
knitting  needles,  I  am  as.sailed  as  the 
enemy,  not  the  friend,  of  woman.  A 
paragrrapher  of  the  Galve.ston  News  tells 
me  that  I  am  too  old  to  keep  up  with 
modern  progress  and  to  appreciate  "the 
beauty  and  glory  of  womanhood,”  a.“  if 
either  depended  upon  the  ballot,  whilst 
the  Memphis  Appi'al  dismis.sos  me  as 
having  no  ust;  for  women  except  “to 
have  them  look  pretty  and  dress  fine.” 

SPKAKS  VP  FOR  HIMSBI.F. 

Ia‘t  me  aver  that  such  quizzing  has 
never  stuck  in  my  wary  old  gizzard. 
15ut  serious  m i. scon cept ion,  actual  mis- 
reprew'ntation,  would  .seem  to  require 
and  ju.stify  one's  speaking  up  for  hlm- 
seif.  I  find  the  foliowing  in  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  llo.ston  Herald; 

"That  to  which  I  cling  is  woman¬ 
hood;  that  which  1  fear  is  femini.sm. 
Henry  Watterson  couid  not  have  cho.sen 
a  le.ss  appropriate  moment  to  make  that 
declaration  of  his  faith,  for  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  our  inherited  attitude 
toward  ‘womanhood’  and  our  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  'feminism'  are  under¬ 
going  i)rofound  modification.  In  the 
full  time  of  his  protest  against  the  .sub- 
servance  to  the  ‘swi.sh  of  the  petticoat’ 
the  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  has 
no  leisure  to  Ix'stow  on  some  of  the 
mo.st  obvious  le.ssons  of  the  war.” 

A.s-.uming  that  I  ha\e  made  an  attac-k 
uiK>n  woman,  the  Herald  proceeds  upon 
‘his  IK  rvertcd  text  to  read  me  a  lecture 
uiH)n  the  projwr  atritvdi-  and  my  delln- 
quen«-y.  and  commends  me  to  the  per¬ 
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usal  of  a  volume  by  a  certain  Dr.  Dor- 
land.  entitled  "The  Sum  of  Feminine 
.Vehievement.”  I  sliali  find  there,  the 
Herah’  assures  me,  “a  sufficient  anti¬ 
dote  alike  for  the  thesis  that  ‘genius  is 
.ua-sctiline  not  feniinine,’  and  for  the 
<l(H-trine  that  there  is  :i  iKtrred  zone  of 
•ntelle<-f  ual  a<'tivity  to  which  women 
•  tiay  not  a.s|>ire,  the  '■•ook  being  the 
.-.tory  of  their  doing.s  not  only  on  the 
•stage,  in  art.  and  in  icu-slc,  but  as  edu- 
I’ator,-.  .scientists,  hi.sto'ians,  novelist.s, 
and  iK)et.s,  as  social  i '  formers  and  as 
u>ligi<,\is  reformers.'  Then,  as  if  afraid 
I  might  not  heed  its  in  junction,  or  por- 
chante  fail  to  cotiif'  up  with  Dr.  Dor- 
l.md’s  interesting  leseaiches,  my  critic 
■nakes  me  an  inforndng  summary  of 
great  women  whose  noble  intellectual 
achievements  no  one  will  deny. 

Observing  that  all  Dr.  Dorland  says  is 
true,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort 
that  he  might  have  said,  nor  any  con¬ 
tradiction  ever  set  up  by  me,  I  may  re¬ 
mark  a-s  a  kind  of  moral  on  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  e.s.say  that  not  only  have  I  never 
"dallied  with  Fielding  nor  sinned  with 
Smoliitt.”  but  that  tbe  writer  who  calls 
ne  to  account  is  so  igr.orant  of  the  sub- 
.lect  that  he.  or  she,  does  not  know  the 
diffen-nce  iK'tween  womanhood  and 
feminism. 

NOT  ARRIVBP  IN  AMERICA. 

Kxcept  in  the  per.socs  of  a  little  group 
of  “ntdicals,”  as  they  call  themselves, 
left  over  from  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan 
.Vnthony,  and  led  by  one  Max  Eastman, 
a  disiiple  of  Ellen  Xey,  preaching  the 
<  ult  of  Mary  VVolsti  necroft,  the  doc- 
‘■••ines  of  feminism  have  not  arrived  in 
,\merica.  They  wait  upon  suffrage  as 
an  entering  wedge— openly  to  turn 
loose  and  proclaim  that  the  Bible  Is  a 

V3  is 

Some  lead ! ! 
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man-made  He  out  of  the  whole  cloth 
de.signed  for  the  subjection  of  women; 
that  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
the  world  is  a  man  -made  world  of 
wrong,  injustice,  and  false  pretcn.se  to 
ii  woman;  that  marriege,  where  not  a 
failure,  is  legalized  adultery;  that  the 
home  Is  a  fraud;  that  in  nature  there 
i.re  no  sex  lines,  and  not  a  dual,  but  a 
.■ingle  .standard  of  morality,  giving  the 
woman  the  same  rights  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  selection  as  tlio  man,  to  have 
many  or  few  children— or  no  children  at 
.'ill— as  she  lists,  .'ind.  if  .she  li.sts,  as 
many  lovers  as  children;  and  that  in 
all  transactions,  puDlic  ond  private,  she 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  equal 
competitor  of  man. 

The  short  name  for  all  this  is  sox  war. 
Against  it  .stands  womanhood  through 
the  ages — not  equal  with  man,  but  in  all 
spiritual  and  moral  aspects  greater  than 
man — except  for  which  the  world  would 
have  gone  to  smash  long  ago.  It  is  this 
womanhood  that  I  cling  to  and  would 
perpetuate — that  feminism  which  I  ab¬ 
hor  and  fear. 

The  emotionalism  which  has  loosed  the 
theories  of  feminism  has  led,  by  the 
Pro.sident  and  by  the  Administration, 
started  a  kind  of  hysteria  among  the 
people. 

The  Pi-e.sident  is  a  most  accomplished 
academician.  He  is  .strong  with  his  pen. 
His  war  papers  have  licen  matchless. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  comes  of 
them.  Succc.ss  is  the  sole  te.st  in  war. 
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Meanwhile,  he  ask.s  a  suspen.sion  of 
judgment — which,  provisionally  at  least, 
.seems  not  unreasonable — urging  the 
granting  of  still  more  and  greater  power 
than  the  extraordinary  powers  already 
voted,  which  is  open  to  challenge. 

The  claim  set  up  in  favor  of  every  de¬ 
mand  that  it  springs  from  military  ne¬ 
cessity,  agreement  required  without 
question  in  the  name  of  loyalty,  some¬ 
times  puts  a  strain  upon  the  mo.st  fervid 
spirit.  Patriotic  men,  realizing  that  the 
President  is  our  leader,  want  to  give  him 
all  the  suiiport  he  needs,  but  thoughtful 
men,  who  have  read  history  and  know 
something  of  human  nature,  would  re¬ 
serve  a  certain  jurisdiction  to  them¬ 
selves.  These,  seeing  how  often  the 
President  has  shifted  foot  in  matters 
which  seemed  of  pith  and  moment, 
would  have  him  firmer  to  principles  and 
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less  susceptible  to  impressions.  They 
would  hold  him  within  his  constitutional 
limitations.  Assuredly  they  would  not 
have  him  disregard,  still  less  emasculate, 
the  Congress. 

"strongest  pen  since  GREELEY." 

Here  again  the  helter-skelter,  rag¬ 
time  press  comes  in  with  its  Unthinking 
chatter.  One  may  dismi.ss  that  great 
Kastern  journal  whose  editor,  wielding 
the  strongest  pen  since  Horace  Greeley, 
hies  back  and  forth  between  the  White 
House  and  his  golden  dome  only  to  take 
orders,  as  the  mere  special  pleader  for 
lTe.sidential  politics;  the  hit-or-miss  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Administration.  Hut  here  is 
a  typical  expression  of  the  newspapers, 
which,  having  no  opinions,  would  deny 
tliem  to  all  others.  I  tind  it  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessean,  of  Na-shville,  and  it  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  becau.se  the  Is¬ 
raelites  had  faith  in  Moses.  When  tliot 
faith  waned  for  a  moment  Mosejj  lo.st 
control  of  the  Israelites,  but  when  faith 
was  restored  the  people  followed  tlui 
leader.  When  their  faith  waned  calam¬ 
ity  befell  them.  When  they  iKdieved 
their  leader,  God  smiled  on  them  and 
they  were  cared  for  in  that  their  evei'y 
wish  was  granted. 

"FCTK’ll  WOltSHll’.’’ 

“So  must  the  Ameriean  people  jilace 
their  faitli  in  the  Moses  who  is  leading 
them  out  of  the  wildeine.ss. 

“  ‘He  that  is  not  for  us  is  again.st  n.s.’ 

“Helieve  that  Woodi'ow  Wil.son  is  our 
leader  and  that  he  knows  the  road  to 
the  Promised  I>and.  Follow  him  with 
the  faith  of  a  child.  l>o  his  bidding  in 
all  thing.s,  and  ours  will  l>e  the  vic¬ 
tory.” 

This  is  .something  wor.si!  than  hero 
worship — it  is  fetich  worship.  After 
it  servility  could  go  no  further,  fatuous 
l>lind  folly  could  offer  no  coun.sel  more 
unpatriotic  and  unworthy.  It  read.s  al¬ 
most  treasonable.  The  writer  forgets 
the  free  institutions  of  his  country  and 
propo.ses  in  the  lieu  of  them  a  cartel  to 
Mexicanize  the  government  and  Hiazify 
the  Presidency.  Except  that  the  words 
have  many  echoes  and  appear  to  Ix! 
part  of  a  cult  organized,  engineered 
and  di.s.seminated  from  Washington, 
they  would  not  l>e  important. 

There  is  only  too  much  rea-son  to  be¬ 
lieve  them  the  incipient  iironuncla- 
mento  of  a  dynastic  .scheme  and  i)r(>pa- 
gmiida  looking  to  a  third  term  in  the 
White  House  for  its  pre.sent  occupant, 
and  in  default  of  thi.s,  for  the  succes¬ 
sion  in  the  person  of  Son-in-Tyaw  Mc- 
.\doo,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
tile  director  general  of  ttie  railways  and 
l).v  rea.son  of  the.se  great  po.sts  at  once 
the  master  s|>irit  and  con.science  keejx'r 
of  Wall  .street.  If  the  .surmise  lx>  true, 
it  i.s  none  too  early  for  the  people  to 
Ix'gln  to  think  about  it,  to  consider  ju.st 
what  it  means  and  portends,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  to  refresh  them.selves  at  the 
founts  of  what  wc  call  the  .American 
sy.stem. 

No  Successor  to  Harry  Coleman 

No  successor  has  been  named  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  the  late  Harry  Coleman,  who,  under 
the  title  of  managing  director,  was  head 
of  the  editorial  and  Inisines.s  departments 
of  the  paper.  Mr.  Coieman  died  three 
weeks  ago,  after  having  served  on  the 
Free  Press  less  than  nine  months  in  the 
po.sition  created  for  him  to  coiirdinate 
the  business  and  editorial  departments. 
Phil  J.  Reid,  managing  editor,  and  W. 
H.  Pettibone,  busine.ss  manager,  were  in 
charge  of  their  re.spective  departments, 
under  the  board  of  directors,  before  Mr. 
Coldman’s  appointment,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  arrangement,  now  resume<l, 
will  be  continued. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classiftca- 
tion,  ten  cents  per  fine,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 

Advertising  Solicitor 

would  consider  po.sition  in  Chicago. 
Twelve  years’  exiierience  with  special 
agency  and  as  Western  repre.sentative 
well  known  trade  journal.  Acquainted 
witli  general  agency  space  buyers  we.st 
of  Cleveland.  Age  31,  married.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  219,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Telegraph  Editor 

Young  man  with  experience  in  editing 
telegraph  wants  po.sition  on  New  Eng- 
l.'ind  daily.  Heferencc.s.  Address  O. 
221,  care  of  Editor  and  Publi.sher. 

Circulation  Manager 

Capable  of  conducting  department  on 
systematic  and  business  ba-sis,  wants 
place  with  a  newspaper  where  thor¬ 
ough  and  varied  experience  is  required. 
Competent  to  handle  special  campaigns 
in  connection  with  regular  work.  Clean 
recoi’d,  age  32.  Address  C.  218,  care 
of  Eiiitor  and  I’uldisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

Fifteen  years’  experience  on  evening 
and  Sunday  morning  dailies.  Aggres- 
.sive  and  economic.  Address  C.  217, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor 

Circulation  gained  by  giving  away 
pianos  i.s  not  permanent.  The  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  stick  are  tho.se  W'ho  read  your 
paper  liecause  it  is  the  liest  in  town. 
That  kind  I  know  how  to  get  out.  I  am 
determined  to  spend  very  little  more  of 
my  life  on  New  York  subways.  I  want 
to  go  to  a  town  small  enough  that  an 
inhabitant  wouldn't  be  branded  a  Bol¬ 
shevik  if  he  planted  a  garden  in  spring. 
Yet  the  town  must  be  large  enough  to 
support  a  good  managing  editor.  Ad- 
<li-e.ss  C.  216,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
li.sher. 

Newspaper  Foreman 

Thorough  make-up  man  and  writer 
seeks  position  as  foreman  of  daily 
newspaper  composing  room.  Good  or¬ 
ganizer  and  executive.  Have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  five  to  ten  machine 
plants;  33,  married,  ready  to  go  any 
place.  Address  C.  212,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publi.sher. _ 

Newspaper  Executive 

Con.solidation  of  Hannilial,  Mo.,  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier  makes  me  available. 
Twenty  years'  experience,  all  branche.s. 
East  and  West.  W.  G.  Naylor,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  the  Journal,  Hannibal, 
Mo. _ _ 

Office  Manager 

Experienced  office  manager,  executive 
ability,  desin's  imsition  with  advertis¬ 
ing  agi-ncy;  references;  salary  $50 
weekly.  Address  C.  213,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publi.sher. 

Business  Manager 

.\m  an  .Vmerican  by  birth,  40  years  old, 
well  j'ducated  and  not  addicted  to  drink. 
Have  i>lanned  and  conducted  siieclal 
aiivertislng  campaigns  for  many  news¬ 
papers  in  various  piirts  of  the  "country. 
Was  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Evening  Times  for  three  years,  and 
had  cliarge  of  the  advertising  of  the 
Sunday  Tirne.s- Advertiser.  Can  handle 
display  foreign  or  want  ads.  and  show 
good  results.  References:  Trenton 
Times  and  otlier  papers  for  whom  I  have 
done  special  work.  Address  C.  215,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Circulation  Man 

position  wanted  l)y  young  married  man, 
age  29,  who  has  worked  up  from 
newsboy  to  circulation  manager  on  a 
small  daily.  Ik'sires  to  connect  with  a 
large  daily  where  he  will  get  real  circula¬ 
tion  exi>erience.  Salary  not  the  object 
until  ability  is  proven.  Capable  of  car¬ 
ing  for  volume  of  detail  and  can  quickly 
adapt  my.self.  .\ddress  ('.  208,  care  of 
Editor  and  i’ubli.sher. 

Reporter 

Young  man  experienced  in  reportorial 
and  advertising  work  desires  position 
on  staff  of  I'ity  jiuper.  College  man.  Re¬ 
signed  position  to  mill  r  si'rvice,  but  re¬ 
jected  on  iihy.sical  examination.  Prefers 
metropolitan  i)aper.  Address  C.  210, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher.-  - 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Linotype 

Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 
matrices.  New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Linotype 

Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  ma^zlne, 
liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale 

A  12-page  Goss  press  with  stereotyping 
outfit,  motor,  etc.  Cheap  to  good  buyer. 
Apply  Standard-Sentinel,  Hazelton,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 

Circulation  Alanager 

Evening  daily.  Southern  city,  40,000 
population,  wants  circulation  manager 
capable  of  keeping  A.  B.  C.  records.  Give 
past  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  Address  C.  203, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager 

Man  to  take  charge  of  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  Good 
opening  for  a  live  wire.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  reference.s,  and  terms.  Address 
C.  206,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Reporters 

Several  good  reporters  for  leading  Bos¬ 
ton  daily  newspaper;  grlve  age,  schooling 
and  experience  fully;  state  what  salary 
expected;  forward  printed  samples  of 
work  with  stamped  and  directed  envelope 
for  return.  Address  C  209,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publi.sher. 

Editorial  Writers 

reporter!?,  thoroughly  experienced,  good 
l)ay.  State  experience,  age,  salary.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  220,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


War  Photographer 

Tr.ained  newspaper  and  feature  photog- 
raplier,  eighteen  years’  experience,  re- 
lialilc  and  willing  to  go  abroad.  Can 
write  captions  and  has  first-cla.ss  out¬ 
fit  for  work  on  battlefield.  Write  for 
particulars.  Box  B.  162,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive 

Successful,  age  30,  married,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  seeks  change.  Now  holds  respon- 
.sible  position  as  circulation  director 
and  assi.stant  to  publisher  of  group  of 
lead, rig  Eastern  newspapers.  Can  sys¬ 
tematize  any  publication  and  keep  paper 
loss  below  4  per  cent.  Have  you  an 
opening  for  .such  a  man  as  bu.siticss 
manager  or  publishers'  right-hand  man? 
Address  J.  O.,  Room  1201,  220  W.  42d 
Street,  New  York  city. 

Advertising  Alanager 

Solicitor,  now  employed.  Over  ten  years’ 
exircrience  with  two  papers.  A-1  ref- 
( rences.  Age  33,  married.  Addre.ss  C. 
205,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Librarian 

Experienced  newspaper  librarian,  wo¬ 
man,  de.sires  cither  permanent  position 
or  to  install  new  libraries.  Years  of 
service  in  all  departments,  viz.:  clip¬ 
pings.  index,  biographical,  general,  and 
handling  of  cuts.  Address  C.  201,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


One-fourth  or  one-half  of  leading 
daily  newspaper  property  of  city  of 
12, (XX).  1917  gross  business  $40, (XX). 
Distinct  and  permanent  field.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate.  Purchaser  to  act  as 
business  manager  or  editor.  Proposi¬ 
tion  Q.  L. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Sales 

Purchases 
Consolidations 
Appraisals  of 
Newspaper  and 
Magazine 
Properties 

Aubrey  Harwell  Henry  F.  Cannon 

Harwell  &Cannon 

Times  Building  NEW  YORK 

$21,443.69  Cash  Dividends 

And  $5,000  salary  to  owner  repre¬ 
sents  the  net  returns  in  1917  of  Cen¬ 
tral  West  small  city  daily.  High 
class,  solid  property  in  every  respect. 
Controlling  interest  available  to  right 
party.  Send  financial  references  with 
inquiry.  Proposition  623x. 

If  you  have  $20,000  available,  write 
for  Proposition  829x,  a  prosperous 
Kentucky  property  with  a  great  field. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Kewspaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD.  ILL. 

Paper  That  Needs  Pep 

Can  Rocure  iiianatper  who  has  Just  completed 
iip-buildina  and  sale  of  iiilddle'Western  daily 
of  over  8,000  circulation.  Age  34,  University 
graduate,  public  speaker,  editorial  writer, 
managing  editor  and  general  manager,  able  to 
buy  Hubstantlal  interoHt.  If  you  have  $3,000 
oiHming.  ask  about  No.  128  H-P, 

Coiii|>etent  help  available  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  Advertising,  rrlnting  and  Publishing 
Held. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 
Third  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Springfield,  M^ass. 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  FIVE 
ROLL  STRAIGHTLINE 
FOUR  PAGE  WIDE  PRESS 

with  Two  Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  scon  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

The  True  News 

-FIRST- 

Always-Accurately 

InternatioDal  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 
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ONE  OF  THE  FOREMOST 
CARTOONISTS  OF 
AMERICA  DIES 


U«)l  erf  <'artfr,  cartoonist  for  the 
t'liilicii  Iptiia  I’rcss.  who  died  suddenly 
'.I  St  week,  was  known  as  one  of  the 
‘■oreiiKist  cartiM>nis,s  ol  America.  His 
lartoons  were  kn«iwn  all  over  the  United 
Slate.s,  an>l  in  oth-*i  countries  as  well. 


r.iiirU—y  I*liili«lel|>bla  rrcg*. 

lioKKKT  CaIITER. 


Hi-  liod  an  extreme’y  foiceful  prc'.senta- 
;i<ni  .  f  Ids  suliject  and  a  manner  all  his 
own.  His  iK-st  work  was  e.ssentially 
^erio•^s. 

Mr  Carter’s  work  was  done  in  four 
of  the  Rfeat  Ameri<-m  citie.s.  New  York, 
'’hicavo,  Hoston,  and  Uhiladclphia.  A 
'Vestern  Isiy  and  ar.diitious,  he  came 
'•’ast  twenty  years  apo  from  Chicago, 
'vliero  lie  had  dniwn  for  the  Inter- 
Oc«-;ii,.  Most  of  the  metropolitan  papers 
had  a  .shan;  of  his  talent.  For  three 
year.s,  11M3  to  lOlG,  he  contrilmted  daily 
to  the  .New  York  Ktening  Sun.  His 
war  cartiKiiis  are  widely  rememl>ered. 
He  was  iutenstdy  American,  and  took 
.ilways  a  very  strong  attitude  against 
tii-mian  fright fulne-r.s. 

Mr.  Ciirter  did  his  last  work  for  the 
Cldlauelphia  Ure.ss.  Two  children,  Rob- 
•  rt  Hay,  aged  nineteen,  and  Mary,  slx- 
ti-i-n,  .survive  him. 

H(“  was  forty-four  years  old. 


HHITUARY  NOTES 
Wii.MA.M  Hknry  (luEEN how,  for  nearly 
lifty  years  editor  and  publi.sher  of  the 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Tribune,  died  last 
wis-k  at  his  winter  home  in  Miami,  Fla. 
He  was  .si.xty-eight  years  old,  a  former 
pre.sident  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Haili<-s  and  an  otticer  of  the  New  York 
State  hkiitorial  Asso<-iation. 

Mib.  Haui  ko  Iso.MCRA,  the  flr.st  wo¬ 
man  reporter  in  .lapan,  who  had  been 
with  the  Tokyo  H(x-hi  Shimbun  for  the 
pa.st  twenty-five  year.s  died  recently  at 
Tokyo.  Mrs  Isomura  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  Orient. 


.\rc;  you  doing  your  share  to  help  win 
the  war? 


Ton  MUST  Use  tbe 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

u  caver  tbe  GKEAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Orculatiaa  y  CA  A/VTt 

MOKE  THAN .  lOUjUUU 


WEDDING  BELLS 

■Miss  Oladys  Hollenbeck,  daughter  of 
.\.  T,  Hollen'lx:ck,  editor  of  the  West 
Plains  (Mo.)  Journal,  was  married  in 
that  city  on  February  11  to  L.ieut.  Dean 
W.  Davis,  of  the  334th  Infantry,  .station¬ 
ed  at  Camp  Funston,  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

The  engagement  of  Frank  Cleveland, 
(rf  the  adverti.slng  .staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  Miss  Kileen  Sullivan,  of 
Milwaukee,  has  been  announced. 

Lieut.  James  Stanley  Brown,  who 
for  five  years  previous  to  his  enli.stment 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  to-day  in  Raleigh  to  Mi.ss  Mary 
Rachel  Middleton.  Lieut.  Brown  is 
widely  known  among  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  adverti.slng  agents. 

Fred  Ennlst,  of  the  Hoiuston  (Tex.) 
Bureau  of  the  Galve.ston-I>allas  News, 
and  Miss  Lillian  Ix>we,  of  Houston,  were 
married  on  February  19  in  (Jalveston. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Knnist  will  reside  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 


Establish  New  News  Service 
The  Burwall  Special  News  and  Ix-tter 
Service  has  made  its  bow  to  newspaper- 
dom.  The  members  of  the  company  are 
Aaron  B.  Burk,  Thomas  Cray  Burk, 
and  John  J.  Dingwall,  all  practical  and 
experienced  newspaper  men.  This  .staff 
will  furni.sh  a  weekly  service  to  out-of- 
town  newspajiers  that  do  not  maintain 
a  renre.sentative  in  New  York.  Later  it 
is  intended  to  arrange  for  an  illu.strated 
news  feature  and  matrices.  The  Bur- 
wall  Service  has  taken  offices  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Subway  Terminal 
Building,  1465  Broadway. 


Writer*’  Guide  Published 
The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers, 
66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  have  ju.st 
publishwl  a  valuable  little  handbook  en¬ 
titled  “Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  .Au¬ 
thors,"  which  contains  compact  infor¬ 
mation  alioiit  the  pn-jiarailon  of  manu- 
.script.s,  the  reading  of  proofs,  and  alwut 
dealing  with  pubti.sher.s.  The  lx)ok  sells 
for  thirty  cents. 

Shipping  Board  Publishes  Paper 
The  Kmergency  Fleet  New.s,  a  weekly 
publication  of  the  Shipping  Board’.s 
Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation,  designed 
to  keep  all  dejiartments  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  informed  of  the  work  of  building 
the  Government  merchant  fleet,  made  its 
api>earance  in  Washington  la.st  Friday. 


CARTOONIST 

BUSHNELL 

is  now  working  for  us  again.  His  un¬ 
surpassed  draughtsmanship  is  known 
to  all.  Write  for  proofs  of  his  new 
cartoons.  The  best  yet 

Central  Press  Ass’n 

World  Bldg.  Frederick  Bldg. 

New  York  Qeveland 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Kioto  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


.MUTT  AND  JEFF  GOING  TO  WAR  CITY  EDITORS  PLAN  MEETING 


“Bud”  Fi.sher,  Famous  Cartoonist,  Ap¬ 
pointed  Captain  in  British  Army. 


National  Association  Will  Meet  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  May  11  and  12. 


“Bud”  Fisher,  creator  of  Mutt  and 
Jeff,  has  Ix-en  made  a  captain  in  the 
British  army. 

Fisher,  who  has  always  been  inter- 
e.sted  in  .soldiering  and  who  campaigned 
in  .Mexico  with  Gen.  Villa  in  1915,  when 
he  was  made  a  <-aptain  in  that  army, 
attended  the  la.st  Flatt.sburgh  camp.  He 
w-as  commis.sioncd  a  lieutenant  in  Held 
artillery  and  as.signed  to  Camp  Meade. 

Fisher  found  that  it  would  proliably 
l/C  some  time  in-fore  that  division  got 
abroad,  and  he  was  anxious  to  .see  the 
“.show,”  .so  he  recently  offered  his  res¬ 
ignation  in  the  .American  army,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  S<'cretary  of  War. 
He  was  then  offered  and  accepted  a  com¬ 
mission  as  c-atdain  in  the  British  army. 

“.As  I  figure  it,”  declared  (.'apt.  Fi.sher 
after  receiving  his  new  comml.ssion  and 
rank,  “we  are  all  lighting  for  the  same 
thing,  and  what  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
get  overseas.  It  makes  no  difference 
which  khaki  you  wear.  I  should  like 
to  have  gone  with  the  Americans,  but 
I  had  this  chance  for  foreign  s<>rvice 
immediately,  so  1  grabbed  old  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  the  front  hair.” 

('apt.  hd.sher  has  been  appointed  to 
Ixird  Beaverbrook’s  staff  and  will  .start 
for  overseas  in  alioiit  a  week.  He  is 
going  to  take  Mutt  and  Jeff  to  the 
trenches  with  him  and  will  express  his 
impi-es.sions  of  the  ditches  and  the  tin 
derliles  through  these  two  famous 
Americans. 


Object  to  Soldiers’  Paper 
The  Oregon  State  Editorial  Assoda- 
tton  has  made  formal  protest  to  the 
Portland  VV'ar  Emergency  Clouncil 
.against  the  publication  of  the  Soldiers’ 
News  Ijotter,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Portland  for  circulation  among  Oregoni¬ 
ans  in  the  military  service.  Complaint 
has  been  made  that  although  soldiers 
f.nd  sailors  receive  the  paper  free,  it  is 
dep<'ndent  ur>on  public  donations  for 
.support,  and  that  it  attempts  to  fill  a 
place  already  occupied  by  country  news¬ 
papers. 


#  ADVERTISERS 

1  I  If  you  have  any  product  « 

\  S  norvloe  to  offer  to  the  shlpplffi 
S  ^  trade,  you  can  adrertlie  it  moal 
advanUceously  In 

f  THE  NAUTICAL  GAZETTE 

^  tbe  recognise*!  weekly  joumel 

m  cf  ithipt,  thlppere  end  ehlp 

?  tulldlng.  The  great  preacot 

•UmuluB  to  the  ehlppliig  Indua- 
try  meant  increaaed  buaInMa 

for  adrertliierf  In  thla  high 

claaa  medium. 

SnbBorlptlon 

20  Veaey  Street.  New  Torh 


Hemstreet^s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


New.spaiHjr  men  from  many  States  are 
expected  to  attend  the  second  annual 
convention  of  the  National  AsstK-iatlon 
of  City  Editors,  which  will  be  held  In 
Indianapolis  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
May  11  and  12.  George  Creel,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  at  VV'ashlngton,  is  chairman  of  the 
iKiard  of  governors  of  the  organization 
and  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting.  The  tentative  list  of  speakers 
include  a  memlior  of  the  Cabinet,  news¬ 
paper  men,  and  men  who  are  helping  in 
a  big  way  to  win  the  war. 

The  National  As.sociation  of  City  Edi¬ 
tors  was  organized  in  Indianapolis  in 
January,  1915,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Indiana  City  Editors’  Association, 
the  flr.st  organization  of  its  kind,  which 
meets  in  Indianapolis  each  year.  Has- 
sel  '<r.  Sullivan,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  is  pre.sident  of  the  National  Or¬ 
ganization.  C’lyde  P.  Steen,  of  Lima,  O., 
•secretary  and  national  organizer,  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  convention. 


Prepare  for  the  Third  IJl>crty  Loan. 
April  6  is  the  date. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  coTerlDg  tbe  CiDidlan 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  tbe  serTlct 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  tbe  cllpploge  on  ell  mettere  of 
Interest  to  you,  printed  In  over  96  per  cent, 
of  tbe  newi|)3pera  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  office.  ' 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  eervlce,  regular  preaa  clipping 
rntee — spei-ial  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newapnpera. 


R.J.BIDWELCO. 
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Saturday 
March  i6th 


his  is  one  issue  which 
no  editor  can  afford 
to  miss 


The  Third 

Japan  Number 


rpO  enable  Americans  as  individuals, 
^  and  Americans  as  business  men  to 
get  closer  to  Japan  and  the  Japanese  — 
to  foster  the  growth  of  friendly  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  peoples  — is 
the  mission  of  this  magazine,  issued 
with  The  New  York  Evening  Post  on 
March  16th. 

It  presents  modern  Japan,  as  inter¬ 
preted  and  described  by  some  of  her 
closest  students  and  ablest  spokesmen. 

One  group  tells  of  commercial  Japan, 
her  characteristics,  needs  and  progress. 

Another  group  tells  of  tourist  Japan, 
her  quaint  beauties  and  scenic  fascina¬ 
tions. 

Another  group  helps  the  student  of 
Japan,— with  information  and  statistics 
that  enable  more  intimate  appreciation 
of  her  people  and  customs. 

The  Japan  Number  is  an  issue  of  international 
importance.  Every  word  of  it  is  authoritative, 
and  up-to-date. 

Fully  illustrated  Cover  in  rotogravure. 

Copies  are  S  cents  each,  mailed  to 
any  address  in  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Address  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

More  than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 
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The  New  York  Globe 

Is  Today  New  York’s  Greatest  and  Most  Complete 
EVENING  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


ITS  NEWS  REPORTS  including  exclusive  publication  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Special  War  Service  and  the 
full  Associated  Press  report  gives  it  an  individuality  and  de¬ 
pendability  unapproached  by  any  other  evening  newspaper. 

ITS  FEATURE  MATTER  including  the  full  service  of  the 
Associated  Newspapers,  a  co-operative  feature  service  con¬ 
trolled  by  40  of  the  leading  evening  newspapers  of  the  country, 
such  as  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  The  Boston  Globe  and  others  gives  it 
an  individuality  possessed  by  no  other  evening  newspaper. 

ITS  EDITORIAL  COLUMNS  and  editorial  policy,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  political  or  outside  corporate  or  interested 
control  makes  it  a  newspaper  of  independence  and  enables 
it  to  be  fair  and  sympathetic  with  all  that  is  good  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  nation.  • 


No  other  New  York  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  is  made  with 
as  broad  an  appeal  to  all  members  of  the  household  as  The  Globe 


me  AOIlobf 


AND(|j0|ut|t' 


Adtietitaer. 


prints  the  heaviest  volume  of  business  from  the  leading  sixteen  big  stores,  which 
is  striking  testimony  as  to  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know 
best  regarding  the  relative  values  of  the  newspapers  as  advertising  mediums. 


CHICAGO 
People's  Gas  Bldg. 


Tbe  ^'ation  Press,  Inc.,  New  York 


0*MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Specie!  Representetivee 


NEW  YORK 
Bninswkk  Bldg. 
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MAY  BE  BUILT  TO  ANY  DESIRED  PAGE  CAPACITY 


With  a  superiority  now  unquestioned,  the  two  plate  wide  Tubular  Plate  Press  has 
virtually  swept  all  competitive  machines  from  the  field.  It  stands  alone. 

The  four  plate  wide  Metropolitan  Tubular  must,  inevitably  assume  the  same  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  Metropolitan  field. 


With  The  Same  Number  of  Plates 

At  The  Same  Running  Speed 

In  The  Same  Length  of  Time 

ii  iiz  t::e  product 

as  compared  with  any  other  presses 


New  York  Office, 
World  Building 


Canadian  Agents: 

MILLER  &  RICHARD 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


Pacific  Coast  Agent: 

F.  H.  BOYNTON 

86  Third  St.,  San  Francisco 


INVESTIGATE 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


THE  DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESS 
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THE 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH 


The 

All-Slug 

Way 
to  Set 

DISPLAY 


Unlimited  Display  Type 
Without  Type  Casting  Problems 

The  LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  does  not  bring  new 
problems  into  the  composing  room.  It  is  not  a  complex 
machine  requiring  specialized  ability,to  run  it. 

It  produces  unlimited  display  type  on  slugs  quickly  and 
economically  and  requires  only  the  amount  of  metal  that  actually 
goes'into  the  forms.  Any  compositor  can  operate  it. 


A  Few 
Dailies 
Using  the 
Ludlow  Typograoh 


Portland  Oregonian 
Cleveland  Press 
Indianapolis  Star 
New  York  Evening  Mail 
Cincinnati  Post 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  North  American 
Toledo  News-Bee 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
San  Francisco  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Indianapolis  News 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Portland  Journal 
Springfield  Union 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Albany  Journal 
Kansas  City  Post 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Albany  Times-Union 
Denver  Post 
San  Antonio  Light 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Review 
Hartford  Times 


Sa~'cs  Time  in  Production.  Produces  slug 
lines  of  bright  new  type  faster  than  they 
can  be  set  and  justified  in  movable  type. 

Saves  Time  in  Handling,  make-up  and 
stereotyping.  The  difference  between  hand¬ 
ling  Liidlow  slugs  and  handling  movable 
type  means  a  big  saving  in  time  and  money. 


Requires  Less  Floor  Space.  The  Ludlow 
System  saves  floor  space — no  type  storage 
necessary.  A  single  small  cabinet  holds  20 
complete  fonts  of  matrices. 

No  Big  Metal  Investment.  The  only  metal 
required  is  that  actually  in  use  in  the  forms. 
No  casting  and  storing  for  future  use. 


The  simplicity  of  the  Ludlow  System  has  proven  so  prac¬ 
tical  and  so  economical  in  every  composing  room  in  which  it 
is  now  in  daily  operation,  that  it  has  re-standardized  display 
composition  methods. 

Put  your  display  composition  on  the  Ludlow  Typograph — 
it  is  the  Modern,  Efficient,  and  Economical  method. 

The  new  Ludlow  Typograph  Books  tells  you  all  about  the  All-Slug  System  for  Display. 

W’rite  for  a  Copy — NOW. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO.,  720  Old  Colony  Builg.,  Chicago 

Selling  Agents 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 


CHICAGO 


Tribune  Building,  New  York 
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KNOWN  FACTS  ONLY  WILL  GUIDE  COMMISSION 
IN  FIXING  PRICE  OF  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER 

Counsel  for  Manufacturers  Informed  Testimony  Concerning  Future  Costs  and  Conditions 
Is  Not  Admissible,  that  Commission  Will  Listen  Only  to  Evidence  As  of  April 
1 — Labor  Leaders  Tell  Body  Manufacturers  Have  Been  Asked  to 
Grant  Forty-Five  Per  Cent.  Increase  in  Wages. 


SI'KNK  AT  NKWS  PHINT  HKAHINd  HFIFXITIK  PF:1)ERAI>  TRADE  -'OMMISSION  IN  WA.'^M INGTON. 

Seated,  rlBht  of  table,  John  Walsh,  chief  counsel,  F'ederal  Trade  Commission;  G.  R.  Hawkins,  assistant  counsel.  Federal  Trade  Commission;  William  F.  Allen, 
counsel  for  A.  N.  P.  A.;  Henry  A.  Wise,  counsel  for  manufacturers;  Outhrie  B.  Plante,  counsel  for  A.  N.  P.  A.;  Claude  A.  Thompson,  counsel  for  manufacturers; 
Judge  Henry  E.  D.avis,  counsel  for  A.  N.  p.  A.  F'rom  left  to  riglit,  not  including  those  seated  right  of  table.  Commissioner  John  F’ranklin  Fort,  Commissioner  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Clover,  Commissioner  Victor  Mur, jock.  Dr.  E.  O.  Merchant  economi.st.  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion;  Owen  Shepherd,  treasurer.  International  Paper  Co.;  C.  C. 
Roberts,  accountant.  Price,  Waterhou.se  &  Co.;  P.  T.  Dodge,  president.  International  Paper  Co.;  F.  H.  Colby,  Maine  State  Forester;  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary.  News 
Print  Service  Bureau;  H.  R.  Weaver,  manager  of  account.s.  International  Paper  ('o.;  Walter  Melg.s,  pulp  wood  expert;  John  M.  Imrle,  manager,  Canadian  Press 
Association;  Prof.  Henry  A.  Surface,  with  the  L’^nited  States  Forest  Lrfiboratory  at  Madison,  Wi.s. ;  A.  G.  McIntyre,  special  representative  of  the  paper  committee 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.;  Frederick  C.  Clark,  paper  expert,  bureau  of  standards;  T.  I...  Phllip.s,  counsel  for  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power  Co.;  J.  W.  Brown,  Tub  Editor 
AND  Publisher. 


By  A  Staff  Membhi. 

WASHINGTON.  March  8.— By  far 
the  moat  important  development 
at  the  news  print  hearing,  which 
reopened  here  Monday  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Comml.s.slon,  was  the  definite 
.statement  made  by  Comml.ssioner  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Colver  that  the  Commis.sion  in 
fixing  a  price  for  news  print  would  be 
guided  solely  by  known  facts  as  of  April 
1,  that  testimony  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  future  costs  and  conditions  were 
not  admissible  and  that  counsel  for  the 
manufacturers  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  past  and  present. 

From  the  flr.st  day  of  the  news  print 


and  conditions.  Examination  and  cross- 
examination  of  witne.s.se.s,  time  and  time 
again,  has  been  turned  into  inquiries 
about  what  could  he  expected  in  the 
future.  Coun.sel  for  the  publi.shers  in 
turn  have  objected  just  as  frequently 
as  the  que.stioning  left  past  or  present 
conditions  and  co.st.s.  At  this  week’s 
hearing  Commi.s.sioner  Colver  let  it  be 
known  that  facts  and  facts  alone  will 
guide  the  Commi.s.sion,  and  that  facts 
at>out  the  future  are  unavailable. 

The  .second  big  development  was  the 
appearance  of  union  labor  heads  with 
information  that  the  manufacturers 
would  be  asked  to  increase  wages  45  per 
cent.  They  pre.sented  .startling  Informa- 


Thc  third  development  was  the  con- 
si.stent  attempt  of  the  manufacturers  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  their  ca.se  that 
co.st.s  admitted  as  evidence  mu.st  be 
ba.sed  on  currenj  going  market  prices  of 
commoditie.s,  such  as  ground  wood,  sul¬ 
phite,  coal,  etc.  It  was  evident  they 
would  insist  that  rather  than  a  rea.son- 
able  return  on  the  capital  invested  they 
would  demand  they  receive  a  rea.sonabie 
return  based  on  replacement  valuation 
of  mills,  timber  lands,  etc. 

■MONDAY  .MOR.VINC,  SESSION. 

The  news  print  hearing  adjourned 
from  F'ebruary  18,  was  resumed  at  10:25 
M.,  Monday  in  the  F’ublic  Conference 
Room  of  the  FVderal  Trade  Comndssion 


William  B.  Colver,  the  latter  presiding. 
The  Commi.s.sion  was  repre.sented  by 
Chief  Counsel  Guthrie  B.  Plante,  Judgr 
counsel,  G.  R.  Hawkin.s,  A.  A.  Mac- 
Dairmid,  and  Dr.  E.  O.  Merchant. 

The  publishers  were  represented  by 
Chief  Counsel  Guthrie  B.  Plant.  Judge 
Henry  E.  DavLs.  Hon.  S.  S.  Gregory, 
Wm.  F.  Allen,  FVank  P.  Glas.s,  and  A. 
G.  .McIntyre.  The  manufacturers  were 
represented  by  Chief  Counsel  Henry  A. 
Wise;  as.soclate  counsel,  Claude  A. 
Thompson,  C.  C.  Roberts,  accountant 
of  the  firm  of  FTlce,  Waterhouse  &  Co.; 
Philip  T.  Dodge,  president.  International 
Paper  Company,  and  his  as.sociates,  H. 
R.  Weaver,  manager  of  accounts,  and 


hearings  in  January,  coun.sel  for  the  tion  about  soaring  costa  of  staples,  and  Building,  at  15th  and  K  Street.  The  Owen  Shepherd,  treasurer, 
manufacturers  have  insisted  that  the  declared  it  was  imperative  that  their  Commissioners  attending  were;  John  Among  the  fifty  present  were  some 
Commission  must  consider  future  costs  demands  be  granted.  Franklin  Fort,  Victor  F.  Murdock,  and  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  news  print 
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producing  industry,  including  L.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Laurentide  Paper  Company; 
Thos.  Li.  Philips,  Minnesota  and  On¬ 
tario  Power  Co.,  and  Geo.  P.  Steele,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Export  Company;  K.  S.  Kellogg, 
secretary  News  Print  Service  Bureau, 
and  \V.  C.  Powers,  manager  of  sales  of 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company. 
An  interested  listener  was  John  M.  Im- 
rie,  manager  of  the  ('anadian  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

PAPER  EXPERTS  PRESENT. 

Others  present  were:  Henry  A.  Sur¬ 
face,  Madison  laboratory.  United  States 
Forest  Service;  Frederick  C.  Clark, 
paper  expert.  Federal  Bureau  of  Stan¬ 
dards;  B.  C.  Howard,  and  Forest  H. 
Calby,  State  Forester  for  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Henry  A.  Wi.se  announced  that  he 
would  introduce  testimony  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  a.s  to  the  value  of  wood. 
He  called  to  the  .stand  Benjamin  Cate 
Howard  as  the  first  witness. 

li.  C.  Howard,  pre.sident,  B.  C.  How¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  of  Quebec,  testified  that  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  had  been 
buying  an'd  selling  wood  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec; 
that  he  owned  and  controlled  about 
100,000  acres,  some  of  It  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  line  inhhe  State  of  Maine;  that  he 
buys  stumjiage  to  the  limit  of  his  finan¬ 
cial  ability,  as  he  con.siders  it  a  good 
investment,  and  that  he  buys  in  compe¬ 
tition  w  ith  ■  2.')  to  50  timbermen.  His 
market  is  the  New  England  States  in¬ 
cluding  New  York.  He  sells  to  St.  Regis. 
Mount  Tom  Sulphite,  West  Virginia 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  and  occasionally  to 
the  International.  He  testified  that  the 
New  England  and  New  York  State  mar¬ 
ket  would  l>e  good  for  400,000  to  500,000 
cords  annually  "if  we  could  deliver.” 

Coun.sel  for  the  manufacturers  asked 
as  to  the  prevailing  or  going  market 
price  of  wood.  Counsel  for  publishers 
objected  on  the  ground  that  market 
I>rice  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
paid  by  the  ten  assigning  companies 
to  the  agreement. 

“I  intend  to  show  that  my  clients 
have  a  right  to  include  wood  at  mar¬ 
ket  value,”  .said  Mr.  Wise.  “I  al.so  will 
.show  that  the.se  manufacturers,  who 
are  under  agreement  are  buying  wood 
from  this  territory.  It  is  a  fact  that 
manufacturers  conserve  their  fore.sts 
and  buy  ju.st  a.s  much  as  they  can  buy.” 

"FrTl'RE”  EVIDENCE  ADMITTED. 

The  witnes.s  caused  a  laugh  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  could  explain  the  situation 
better  than  lawyers.  He  seemed  well 
informed  and  confident  of  himself.  He 
said,  “we  buy  stumpage,  land,  etc..  In 
ten  different  ways.”  Counsel  objected, 
.saying  the  witness  was  dealing  in  fu¬ 
tures.  .Judge  Fort  ruled  that  such  tes¬ 
timony  w'as  admissible  but  that  It 
should  be  followed  up  to  .show  that  firms 
in  interest  pay  these  prevailing  market 
prices  and  “If  you  do  not  do  this," 
speaking  to  counsel  for  manufactur¬ 
ers,  “it  will  be  of  little  evidential  value 
to  us.” 

Counsel  for  the  Commi.saion  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  strict 
rules  of  evidence,  the  commission  de¬ 
siring  to  assist  in  getting  the  facts 
rather  than  to  restrict. 

Mr.  Howard  testified  that  stumpage 
means  standing  timber  of  spruce  and 
balsam,  live  and  fit  to  make  into  pulp 
wood.  He  said  he  bought  all  he  could 
get  and  that  the  average  going  price  on 
siding  was  $3.00  per  cord  and  that  he 
would  not  sell  at  that  figure.  He  said 
that  farmers  get  $9  to  $11  for  4-foot 
rough  and  $13  to  $14  for  4-foot  field 
and  that  the  Brompton  people  are  pay¬ 
ing  $9  and  $9.50  per  cord  on  cars,  plus 
a  commission,  their  wood  costing  $10  f. 
o.  b,  cars. 


Mr.  Howard  testified  that  his  firm  is 
selling  to  the  International  4-foot  rough 
wood  on  cars  at  $12  per  cord,  that  the 
going  market  price  of  field  wood  is  $15 
to  $16  and  rossed  wood  about  $2  more. 

“We  make  about  40,000  cords,”  said 
the  witness,  “and  sell  it  4-foot  rough 
stuff  at  about  $19  delivered,  4-foot  field, 
at  $20  or  better  and  rossed  at  $22  to 
$23.” 

PROI'VCTION  PALLS  OPF. 

The  witness  thought  the  average  an¬ 
nual  yield  of  his  territory  was  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  cords,  but  this  year  the 
production  would  drop  to  about  350,000 
cords.  His  mill  was  rigged  to  load  75 
cars  a  day,  but  during  the  past  two 
months  the  shipments  had  averaged 
about  2  cars  a  day  and  present  condi¬ 
tions  add  to  the  cost  of  wood. 

Mr.  Plante,  chief  counsel  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  declined  to  cross  examine  say¬ 
ing,  “we  don't  care  to  cross  examine,  as 
such  te.stimony  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.” 

Commissioner  Colver  developed  the 
fact  that  the  witness  had  sold  wood  to 
the  International  Paper  Company  twice 
in  five  years;  that  his  price  is  now  $12 
to  the  International  and  that  prices  in 
1917  were  rough  $10;  field  $12.  Prior 
to  that,  in  1912,  $7.00  to  $8.00  for  field 
and  $5.00  or  $6.00  for  rough  was  the 
price,  while  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
$2.75. 

Witness  testified  he  had  to  put  in 
camps  of  his  own,  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  employ  800  men  and  teams 
liecause  jobbers  or  contractor  lost  mon¬ 
ey  and  quit,  that  expenses  had  greatly 
increased,  pork  costing  $65  a  barrel, 
oats,  $1  a  bushel  and  that  this  year  it 
cost  $6.50  to  $7.00  to  cut  and  get  out  a 
cord  of  pulp  wood  whereas,  last  year 
the  cost  was  $5.50  to  $6.00  and  the  year 
liefore  $4.00  to  $4.50. 

“Nearly  every  week  we  have  had  to 
go  to  the  rescue  of  some  man  who  has 
contracted  to  get  out  the  wood  and  then 
fallen  down,”  he  said.  “Lalior  and  food 
charges  are  a  lien  against  the  wood. 
Manufacturers  have  come  to  our  as- 
.sistance  and  helped  us  to  finance  our 
operations.  We  used  to  figure  50  cents 
per  cord  for  hauling  wood  then  we  In¬ 
creased  the  allowance  to  $1.00.  Now  we 
cannot  come  out  on  that.”  He  said  that 
two  years  were  bad  and  his  loss  was 
$50,000.  Three  years  were  very  good 
years. 

MAINE  FORESTER  TESTIFIES. 

Forest  H.  Colby,  chief  forester.  State 
of  Maine,  a  general  land  and  lumber 
surveyor,  residing  at  Augusta,  qualified 
as  an  expert  by  saying  that  he  had 
actually  tramped  over  one  tenth  of  the 
wildlands  of  the  entire  lumber  area  of 
the  State  of  Maine  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  and  that  he  is  now  scaling 
and  cutting  approximately  100,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  each  year.  He  has  been 
retained  in  more  than  20  partition  cases 
and  has  acted  as  arbitrator  for  50  or  60 
parties  in  interest. 

He  said  he  was  doing  work  of  this 
character  for  the  International,  Great 
Northern.  S.  B.  Warren  and  many  pulp 
wood  and  lumber  men.  Most  of  his 
work  had  been  done  in  Maine,  Quebec, 
and  New  Brunswick;  very  little  In  New 
Hampshire.  He  had  suiiervised  the 
cutting  of  1,009.000,000  board  feet  of  all 
kinds,  which  would  represent  1.250,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood,  about  %  of  this  on 
lands  of  paper  companies. 

Mr.  Colby  testified  that  a  fair  market 
value  for  pulp  wood  stumpage  in  this 
territory  would  be  about  $4.00  per  cord 
and  that  the  general  tendency  was  on 
the  up  grade  due  to  demand,  difficulty  in 
handling  and  scarcity. 

He  told  of  a  recent  sale  of  2,000,000 
board  feet  of  spruce  pulp  wood  for  ve¬ 


neer  purposes  at  $12.50  per  cord.  He 
thought  $11.00  to  $12.00  per  cord,  f.  o. 
b.  cars,  or  on  banks  of  a  navigable 
stream,  was  a  fair  market  price  for  pulp 
wood.  The  cost  of  loading  would  be 
$1.00  to  $2.00  per  cord  depending  upon 
the  location.  A  fair  market  price  for 
peeled  wood  in  1917,  witness  said,  was 
$1.50  more,  or  $12.50  to  $14.00  for  peeled 
wood  on  cars. 

MONDAY  AFTT:RN00N  SESSIONS. 

At  the  Monday  afternoon  session. 
Forest  H.  Colby  testified  that  the  small 
jobber  or  contractor  in  the  State  of 
Maine  is  an  “irresponsible  fellow”  and 
he  has  "got  to  be  taken  care  of.”  He 
said  he  thought  that  land  in  that  section 
would  average  about  6  cords  to  the  acre. 
Some  land  would  run  as  high  as  40 
cords  to  the  acre,  but  the  average  for 
the  State  of  Maine  would  run  about  5 
cords  per  acre. 

He  said  that  actual  labor  costs,  in¬ 
cluding  building  roads,  cutting,  logging, 
etc.  would  run  obut  $6.00  per  cord.  He 
said  he  worked  for  clients  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  that  he  has  three  assi¬ 
stants,  and  that  costs  for  1917  would 
approximate  $7.00  per  cord;  in  1916, 
$6.50;  in  1915,  $6.00  and  in  1914  $5.50. 

This  winter  was  characterized  by  the 
witness  as  the  “hardest  I  have  ever 
seen.” 

C.  D’Auteuil,  managing  director, 
D’Auteuil  Lumber  Company,  of  Quebec, 
called  by  the  manufacturers,  testified 
that  he  had  had  more  than  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  buying  and  selling  pulp 
wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
that  the  market  price  of  pulp  wood,  as 
purcha.sed  from  farmers,  is  $8.00  for 
rough  wood  on  siding  and  $12  for  field 
wood. 

Mr.  D’Auteuil  .said  he  sold  to  the  In¬ 
ternational,  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Pa¬ 
per  and  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
panies.  He  spoke  of  his  competition. 
He  .said  he  was  selling  ITnlon  Bag  and' 
Paper  Company  at  $18  50  a  cord,  de¬ 
livered  at  Hud.son  Falls.  N.  Y.  He  was 
shipping  a.s  fast  as  he  could  get  cars. 
Contracts  were  made  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust. 

He  testified  that  In  1916  he  made  a 
contract  with  the  International  at  $11 
per  cord,  delivered.  At  the  time  he 
thought  it  a  good  contract.  In  October 
1916  he  found  he  was  lo.sing  money  on 
the  contract,  and  by  agreement  with  the 
International  he  was  released  and  the 
contract  cancelled.  The  International  I.s 
now  paying  $18  per  cord  for  .same 
grade  of  wood  that  formerly  cost  $11. 

TrESDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Tue.sday  morning  se.ssion  was  en¬ 
livened  hv  the  succe.ssful  effort  of 
counsel  for  the  publi.shers  to  restrict  the 
hearing  to  conditions  "as  near  to  the 
time  of  the  effective  date  (April  1)  as 
po.s.slble." 

Walter  Meigs,  pre.sident,  Meigs  Pulp 
Wood  Company,  New  York,  was  on  the 
.stand  when  the  exchange  of  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery  took  place,  and  an  important  rul¬ 
ing  was  made  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Meig.s,  te.stifying  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  .said  he  had  been  buying  and 
.selling  pulp  wood  In  the  Adirondacks. 
Vermont,  Maine,  Quebec,  and  New 
Brunswick  for  about  twelve  years:  that 
It  cost  in  three  camps  with  which  he 
was  familiar  $8  per  cord  to  cut  the  wood 
and  get  it  alongside  the  cars.  To  this 
amount  he  said  there  mu.st  be  added 
stumpage  charges  of  $1.50  to  $2  and  a 
loading  charge  of  $1  per  cord. 

He  said  that  Manche.ster  wood  had 
been  sold  to  Remington  at  Norfolk  at 
$16  per  cord,  that  the  present  market 
price  of  wood  delivered  in  Watertown 
dtstriet  was  $20  per  cord,  and  that  this 


was  four  foot  peeled  wood.  Rossed  wood 
was  $25  per  cord.  The  cost  of  cutting 
wood  in  January,  1917,  he  said,  was  $6.30 
per  cord;  in  February  increased  to  $8.60. 
One  contractor  who  took  an  actual  loss 
on  a  job  had  proved  costs  of  $10  per 
cord. 

At  this  point  in  the  hearing,  Henry  A. 
Wise,  counsel  for  the  manufacturer,  in¬ 
troduced  a  transcript  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  New  York 
State,  in  condemnation  proceedings  in¬ 
stituted  in  1909,  handed  down  December 
18,  1917,  showing  that  the  court  allowed 
$8  per  cord  for  hard  wood,  $1  for  hem¬ 
lock  bark,  and  $4.50  per  cord  for  pulp- 
wood  stumpage. 

THE  BATTLE  BEGINS. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wise  asked  Mr. 
Meigs  what  in  his  opinion  was  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  pulp  wood  supply  for  this 
year  as  compared  with  1917.  Mr.  Davis 
objected  to  the  question  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  conjectural.  Mr.  Wise  ask¬ 
ed  permission  to  elaborate  upon  his 
question.  He  continued  by  .saying  he 
wanted  to  get  testimony  about  future 
deliveries  of  wood.  Mr.  Davis  again 
objected  and  his  objection  was  sustain¬ 
ed  by  Commissioner  Fort. 

Mr.  Wise  continued  his  examination 
of  Mr.  Meigs  and  soon  again  led  up 
to  the  question  of  future  costs  and  fu¬ 
ture  contracts.  Again  Mr.  Davis  ob¬ 
jected. 

“Ijct  me  call  the  attention  of  counsi'l 
to  this  agreement  under  which  we  are 
proceeding,”  said  ComitFlssioner  Fort. 
“  ‘In  determining  the  prices  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  April  1,  1918,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  consider  all  questions 
and  conditions.  Including  those  prevail¬ 
ing  during  the  months  of  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  1918,  to  the  end  that 
the  prices  when  announced  shall  cover 
the  facts  as  near  the  time  of  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  of  the  news  price  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.’  ” 

Mr.  Wise  explained  that  wood  costs 
are  constantly  increasing  and  that  he 
wanted  to  .show  that.  Introduce  it  into 
the  evidence  and  see  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  fixing  a  price  on  news  print. 

"It  is  perfectly  plain  that  you  are  to 
fix  this  price  as  of  April  1,  1918,  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  and  three  months 
thereafter,  and  it  is  provided  that  the 
maximum  prices,  so  determined  shall 
continue  during  the  war,  and  for  three 
months  thereafter,”  said  Judge  Davis, 
reading  to  the  Commission. 

Judge  Davis  explained  that  both  par¬ 
ties,  manufacturers  and  publishers,  had 
the  right  to  appear  again  before  the 
Commission,  after  the  price  of  news 
print  has  been  fixed,  and  ask  that  be¬ 
cause  of  new  conditions  another  In- 
ve.stlgation  be  mad?  and  also  a  change 
In  price.  He  said  conditions  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  February,  and  March,  this  year, 
.should  be  considered  in  fixing  a  price 
April  1  and  that  testimony  concerning 
possible  conditions  in  June,  August,  or 
September,  should  not  be  taken. 

MAY  FIX  NEW  RATE. 

“The  very  hypothesis  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  that  you  are  to  make  it  as  of 
April  1,  1918,  and  if  new  conditions 
arise  you  are  to  make  another  rate,” 
said  Judge  Davis. 

"I  was  rather  surprised  in  reading 
this  order  to  dl.scover  that  the  Com- 
mis.sion  could,  if  it  desired,  wait  until 
November  to  fix  the  price,  as  of  April 
1,”  said  Commi.ssloner  Murdock. 

“This  agreement  provides  that  from 
the  first  of  .January  to  the  first  of  April 
a  price  of  $3,  and  then  differentials  shall 
prevail.”  Interrupted  Mr.  Wise.  “After 
April  first,”  ’the  ju.st  and  reasonable 
maximum  prices.’  There  is  no  price 
fixing  about  this.  It  Is  a  maximum 
pri«c.  the  price  under  which  the  law 
(Continued  on  page  XII) 
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AN  INSULT  RESENTED 


This  advertisement  is  intended 
as  a  protest  and  a  partial  answer 
to  the  gratuitous  insult  offered  to 
the  newspaper  publishers  of 
America  by  Guy  Emerson,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  third  Liberty 
Loan  in  the  second  district  having 
headquarters  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  who  in  the  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  last  week  expressed 
his  vagaries  and  views  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  paid  government  adver¬ 
tising  as  follows: 

“The  freedom  of  the  press, 
nowhere  more  pronounced  than  in 
this  country,  is  the  safeguard  and 
the  basis  of  our  democracy.  For 
the  Ciovernmcnt  to  pay  for  adver¬ 
tising  as  it  pays  for  other  com¬ 
modities  would  open  the  way  for 
a  subsidy  of  the  press  that  would 
be  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  our  institutions.  You 
know  how  it  would  be.  Congress¬ 
men  from  one  section  and  another 
would  be  appealing  for  funds  to 
buy  space  in  the  papers  of  their 
localities,  each  desirous  that  his 
constituents  .should  be  well-re¬ 
membered.  A  publisher  who  re¬ 
ceived  less  than  he  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  would  nurse  a  grievance 
against  the  Government  and  so  be 
self-debarred  from  doing  his  best 
work  in  this  crisis.  Very  few 
papers,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say, 
will  countenance  an  offer  to  buy 
their  news  space,  but  I  fear  that  if 
the  Government  were  to  enter  a 
paid  advertising  .campaign  some 
who  are  not  now  approachable  on 
this  subject  would  be  forced  into 
a  position  that  would  detract  from 
their  present  rectitude.  At  the 
least,  it  would  lead  to  endless  con¬ 
troversies  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  high  position  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  now  occupy.” 

In  other  words  advertising  is  a 
subsidy.  The  publisher  who  so¬ 
licits  or  accepts  advertising  from 
the  government  or  any  individual 
or  concern  sells  himself  along  with 
his  advertising  space,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  solicits  advertising  and 
fails  to  secure  it  becomes  an 
enemy  or  to  put  it  baldly,  a  black¬ 
mailer. 

This  is  the  most  serious  charge 
ever  made  against  the  integrity  of 
the  newspapers  and  of  the  adver¬ 


tising  industry.  It  is  the  more 
serious  because  it  is  made  by  a 
representative  of  the  government 
acting  in  his  official  capacity  and 
purporting  to  express  the  official 
position  of  the  government  on  the 
question  of  advertising.  That  it 
does  represent  the  government’s 
attitude  seems  impossible,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  entire 
press  of  this  country  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  require  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  categorical  answer  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  article  was 
authorized  by  the  government  and 
whether  its  author  is  officially  in¬ 
dorsed  or  disavowed.  Whether 
the  government  should  pay  for  ad¬ 
vertising  or  whether  it  should  beg 
for  money  to  pay  for  advertising 
or  whether  it  should  appeal  to 
newspaper  publishers  to  give  away 
their  advertising  space  without 
monetary  consideration  are  mat¬ 
ters  that  for  the  moment  can  be 
set  aside. 

But  when  in  the  face  of  their 
splendid  service  to  their  country 
American  newspapermen  are  told, 
in  cold  type,  by  their  government, 
through  an  official  mouthpiece  that 
their  honesty  is  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  and  that  the  paying  for 
advertising  by  the  government 
would  force  the  publishers  “into  a 
position  that  would  detract  from 
their  present  rectitude,”  a  con¬ 
temptible  libel  has  been  published 
that  cannot  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged. 

The  entire  article  is  not  only  ob¬ 
jectionable  but  woefully  inaccurate. 
It  says,  “Verj-  few  papers  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  will  counten¬ 
ance  an  offer  to  buy  their  news 
space.”  Is  Mr.  Emerson  ignorant 
of  the  federal  law  that  prohibits 
any  publisher  from  selling  his 
news  space?  Notwithstanding  this 
law  and  the  known  integrity  of  the 
press  the  author  assumes  that  there 
are  a  few  papers  who  would  so 
sell  their  space.  We  demand  the 
names  of  these  papers  however 
few  in  number. 


The  Publicity  Director  says : 

“One  of  the  agitations  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Government  ap¬ 
propriate  $2,500,000  to  be  expended 
for  display  advertising,  mostly 
with  the  country  papers.  I  cannot 
at  this  moment  be  exact  in  my 
figures,  but  my  impression  is  that 
this  would  yield  about  $5  each  to 
the  country  newspapers.  You  can 
judge  for  yourself  how  far  such  an 
appropriation  would  go  in  effecting 
results.” 

This  statement  is  ridiculous.  No 
appropriation  of  $2,500,000  was 
ever  asked  for  the  country  news¬ 
papers  but  if  such  an  appropriation 
had  been  made  it  would  have  given 
approximately  $166  for  each  paper. 
There  are  about  15,000  country 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
not  500,000  as  the  publicity  director 
wildly  imagines.  At  the  average 
rate  of  15  cents  an  inch  for  country 
newspaper  space,  an  appropriation 
of  $2,500,000  would  buy  more  than 
nine  full  pages ;  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  for  even  the  third  Liberty 
Loan. 

Again  the  statement  is  made: 

“The  moment  the  government 
signed  a  single  check  in  payment 
for  advertising  the  principle  would 
be  established  and  the  government 
would  have  to  pay  directly  for  all 
the  space  it  got.” 

Thus  Mr.  Emerson  charges  that 
if  the  government  started  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  the  publishers, 
getting  a  taste  of  blood,  would 
thereafter  require  pay  for  all  gov¬ 
ernment  publicity  used,  including 
that  which  obviously  comes  under 
the  heading  of  news  and  editorial 
matter. 

This  is  untrue.  The  newspapers 
of  this  country,  particularly  the 
country  papers,  have  published 
every  line  of  matter  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  sent  to  them,  that  their 
space  permitted,  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  whether  or  not  the 
government  advertises. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  give  freely 
of  their  news  and  editorial  columns 
in  supporting  the  government,  let 


them  remember  that  during  cam¬ 
paigns  political  advertising  does 
not  affect  the  volume  of  political 
news  and  editorial  di.scussion 
carried  in  newspapers.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  news  and  editorial 
columns  of  the  newspapers  would 
be  closed  because  of  an  advertising 
campaign  is  so  absurd,  as  to  merit 
no  answer  were  it  not  made  by  a 
representative  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Emerson  states,  the  govern¬ 
ment  “cannot  differentiate  between 
one  paper  and  another,  between 
one  magazine  and  another.  It 
would  have  to  go  into  all  if  it  went 
into  any — which  is  an  impossible 
proposition.” 

Why  impossible?  Is  there  any 
periodical  in  this  country  so  small 
and  insignificant  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  ask  freely  of  its 
news  and  editorial  space?  If  that 
space  is  valuable  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  why  would  its  advertising 
space  be  worthless  in  the  event  of 
an  advertising  campaign?  If  it  is 
a  question  of  money,  is  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  authorized  to  officially  state 
that  the  government  is  too  poor 
to  advertise  in  all  the  papers  and 
therefore  does  not  advertise  in 
any  ?” 

The  insults  are  not  confined  to 
the  publishers  of  newspapers  and  to 
advertising  men.  They  extend  to 
the  very  government  itself.  This  is 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  published 
official  statement: 

“While  I  believe  thoroughly  that 
it  would  be  wrong  for  the  principle 
of  free  advertising  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  I  am  just  as  firmly  convinced 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  for  the 
government  to  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  with  which  to  carry  on  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  the  Liberty 
Loan  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other 
propoganda  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  in  these  war  times.” 

Since  when  have  the  people  of 
the  United  States  through  their 
government  authorized  any  man  to 
state  that  the  government  must 
follow  a  wrong  course  because  it 
was  impolitic  to  follow  the  right 
course? 


In  view  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  official  capacity  which  reflect  so 
seriously  upon  the  integrity  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  interests  of  this  country,  we 
for  one,  representing  over  6,000  Loyal  American  newspapers,  place  this  matter  squarely 
before  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  William  G.  Me  Adoo,  and  ask  him  to  indorse  or  repu¬ 
diate  what  his  subordinate,  has  said. 

AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

By  Courtland  Smith,  President 
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DR.  E.  0.  MERCHANT  DISCUSSES  RELATIONS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  TO  NEWS  PRINT  MAKERS 

r  - - 

Economist  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  Analyzes  Causes  Underlying  Print  Paper  Crisis, 
Tells  of  Part  Commission  Has  Taken  in  Efforts  for  Relief  of  Publishers  and 
Forecasts  Period  of  Closer  Co-operation  Between  the  Government 
and  All  Industries— Sees  No  Menace  in  Federal  Control. 


Dr.  E.  O.  MKUCHANT,  economist 
of  the  Federal  Triide  Conamis.sion, 
who  has  dirficted  the  .stati.stical 
work  and  the  inve.stigations  of  that 
l-ody  in  regard  to  the  news  print  in¬ 
dustry,  has  contributed  to  the  current 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  Jour  nal  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  published  by  Harvard  Univer- 
rlty,  a  notable  paper  on  the  subject  of 
The  Government  and  the  News  Print 
Paper  Manufacturers.” 

Dr.  Merchant  tells  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commiasion's  investigation  and 
its  arbitration,  detiiiling  the  history  of 
the  indu.stry  from  1910  to  1915,  and 
showing  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
era  of  high  prices  in  1916-17.  He  shows 
the  situation  of  the  publishers,  their  at- 
tHude  toward  the  arbitration  proposal, 
the  intervention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  subsequent  failure  of 
the  price  arbitration  agreement. 

He  traces  the  course  of  events,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  manufacturers  assumed 
that  they  had  made  in  effect  an  agree- 
i-ient  with  the  Government  a.ssuring  im¬ 
munity  from  prosecution  when  they 
{'greed  to  abide  by  the  price  arbitration 
of  the  Commission,  and  how  they  re¬ 
pudiated  this  arbitration  when  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  proceeded  with  the 
trial  of  the  indicted  men. 

Dr.  Merchant  deals  with  the  effort  to 
secure.  Federal  control  through  the 
tmith  bill,  which  was  defeated  by  a 
narrow  m.argin  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
principle  of  which  is  embodied  in  bills 
now  iiending  in  the  House. 

•‘During  the  five-year  period  from 
1910  to  1915  conditions  in  the  industry 
were  not  {Utogether  satisfactory  from 
the  .standpoint  of  the  manufacturers,” 
writes  Dr.  Merchant  “New  mills  were 
l>eing  built  in  Canada  more  rapidly  than 
was  necessary  to  supply  the  United 
States  market,  stocks  were  Increasing, 
and  pric-es  were  showing  a  tendency  to 
decline.  In  an  effort  to  change  condi¬ 
tions  the  leaders  of  the  industry  in 
April,  1915,  organized  an  association 
which  included  in  its  membership  most 
it  the  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  A  statistical  ser¬ 
vice  was  instituted,  and  the  collection 
i  nd  dissemination  of  information  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  industry  was  begun.  But 
the  activities  of  the  leaders  did  not  stop 
there.  They  desired  to  control  condi¬ 
tions  and  actively  discouraged  competi¬ 
tion  among  members  by  methods  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
*Ice  transcended  legitimate  activities 
and  constituted  a  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  law.” 

THE  ERA  OP  HIGH  PRICES. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  the  prices  of 
print  paper  Ijegan  to  rise,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  country  sought  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Government.  Dr.  Mer¬ 
chant  says  that  “while  economic  causes 
were  partly  responsible  for  the  increa.se 
in  prices,  nevertheless  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  by  their  activities  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  advance,  and  in  so  doing 
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laid  themselves  open  to  governmental 
action.” 

In  April,  1916,  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  directed  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the 
advance  in  print  paper  prices.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  the  Commission’s  in¬ 
vestigation  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
March  3,  1917,  and  a  final  report  June 
13,  1917.  These  reports  showed  that  the 
domestic  consumption  of  news  print  in 

1915  was  about  1,575,000  tons,  and  in 

1916  about  1,774,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
12.6  per  cent.  Canada  supplied  about 
23  per  cent,  in  1915  and  26  per  cent, 
in  1916.  The  bulk  of  the  tonnage  was 
used  by  2,500  daily  newspapers,  most  of 
them  buying  on  one-yqar  contracts, 
some  of  them  using  moye  than  100  tons 
a  day.  A  relatively  small  part  was 
used  by  17,000  weekly  newspapers,  most 
of  them  buying  from  middlemen. 

Dr.  Merchant  states  that  from  1910 
to  1915,  inclusive,  only  the  mills  advan¬ 
tageously  located  earned  satisfactory 
profits,  the  Canadian  mills,  however, 
lieing  in  a  prosperous  condition,-and  the 
industry  there  rapidly  expanding,  due 


to  natural  advantages  in  respect  to 
cheap  wood  and  water  power.  During 
most  of  that  period,  he  states,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  lay  with  the  publi.sher.  .Prices 
showed  a  downward  trend,  with  ample 
supply.  The  manufacturers  were  in  ac¬ 
tive  competition,  not  only  with  respect 
to  price,  but  also  with  respect  to  quality 
and  .service.  Many  manufacturers  pro¬ 
vided  storage  and  cartage  facilities  and 
sidewalk  delivery.  Contract  terms  were 
liberal,  and  the  tonnage  specifications 
elastic,  so  that  many  publishers  were 
extravagant  and  wasteful 

WHY  THh'dEMAND  INCREASED. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  came  an  effort  to 
control  conditions  in  the  industry,  to 
stop  overproduction  and  competition, 
and  in  the  last  half  of  1916  contracts 
were  so  changed  that  expenses  of  de¬ 
livery  were  placed  upon  the  publish- 
er.s.  Prosperity  in  all  lines  of  business 
caused  an  expansion  In  the  volume  of 
advertising,  forcing  publishers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sizes  of  their  issues.  Cir¬ 
culations  increased  because  of  the  in¬ 


terest  in  the  war  news,  and  both  factors 
contributed  to  increa.se  the  consumption 
of  paper. 

Dr.  Merchant  .shows  how  the  larger 
ii.sers,  protected  by  lilieral  contracts,  de¬ 
manded  more  and  more  tonnage,  and — 
being  protected  as  to  price — found  at 
first  little  inducement  to  effect  econo¬ 
mies.  When  they  failed  to  .secure  all 
the  paper  needed  by  deliveries  on  con- 
tract.s,  they  went  into  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  and  bid  against  other  buyers  for 
additional  tonnage.  As  they  obtained 
the  bulk  of  their  paper  on  contract  at 
low  prices,  they  could  afford  to  pay  high 
prices  for  extra  tonnage.  Export  of 
news  print  increased,  and  foreign  buy¬ 
ers  offered  fancy  prices.  Thus  the  open 
market  was  starved,  prices  rose  rapidly, 
and  the  smaller  newspapers  were  faced 
with  suspension. 

Costs  of  production  at  the  milLs,  in 

1916,  remained  at  about  the  .same  aver¬ 
age  as  in  1915.  Large  mills  were  u.sing 
wood  and  other  materials  bought  at  low 
prices,  and  were  cutting  down  the  use 
of  chemicals  and  color  as  their  cost 
increased. 

Toward  the  clo.se  of  1916  there  was  a 
general  increa.se  in  costs,  with  difficul¬ 
ties  in  coal  deliveries.  When  publish¬ 
ers  faced  the  renewal  of  their  contracts, 
covering  their  supplies  for  1917,  condi¬ 
tions  were  grave.  Panic  prices  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  open  market.  Manufac¬ 
turers  were  able  to  negotiate  new  con¬ 
tracts  “at  prices  which  were  excessive  as 
compared  with  costs  and  which  assured 
them  of  very  large  profits  for  the  year 

1917.  The  members  of  the  Association 
were  able  to  change  the  terms  of  con¬ 
tracts  so  as  to  throw  the  additional  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  publishers.  Some  compa¬ 
nies  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
at  this  time  to  shift  their  machines  to 
other  grades  of  paper  or  to  sell  their 
mills,  forcing  their  former  customers  to 
seek  paper  in  the  open  market.” 

E.xcesslve  prices  forced  an  increase  in 
the  selling  prices  of  newspapers  and,  in 
some  cases,  increases  in  advertising 
rates,  and  the  adoption  of  drastic  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  use  of  paper. 

In  attempting  to  find  some  meaaure 
of  relief  for  the  publishers,  the  Trade 
Commission  faced  great  difficulties,  due 
to  “the  conflicting  Interests  among  pub- 
li.shers.  and  the  fact  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  were  not  eager  to  join  in  any 
plan  which  would  require  them  to  give 
up  any  of  their  advantage.”  Dr.  Mer¬ 
chant  points  out  that  it  was  only  when 
the  Department  of  Justice  became  ac¬ 
tive  that  the  manufacturers  as.sented  to 
a  plan  by  which  the  Commission  should 
fix  the  maximum  price  for  their  product 
for  the  six  months’  period  begrinning 
March  1,  1917.  On  March  3,  1917,  the 
Commission  announced  its  award  in  the 
arbitration,  fixing  $2.50  per  hundred 
pounds  as  a  fair  and  rea-sonable  price  for 
roll  news  in  carload  lots,  the  contract 
customers  of  the  signatory  manufac¬ 
turers  being  asked  to  sign  an  agreement 
to  release  5  per  cent,  of  their  allotted 
tonnage  for  the  relief  of  the  smaller 
newspapers. 

As  the  tonnage  allotments  for  the 
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Byng  Broke  Thru! 

so  CAN  YOU! 

Byng  made  the  most  sensationally  successful  assault  of  1917  when  he  broke  the  German  line  at  Camhrai. 
He  succeeded  because  of  the  weapons  he  employed — the  irresistible  “tanks.” 

As  in  everything  else  the  battle  for  success  is  usually  determined  by  the  wisest  choice  of  weapons. 

The  shrewd  National  Advertiser  knows  one  most  successful  way  to  capture  the  richest  trade  territory  in 
the  country.  He  knows  how  to  reach  its  10,000,000  people  with  their  $3,650,000,000  yearly  food  bill. 
He  knows  how  to  reach  the  more  than  a  million  wage  earners  employed  in  nearly  50,000  seperate  indus¬ 
tries  whose  annual  payroll  amounts  to  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 

The  successful  National  Advertiser  batters  down  the  wall  of  trade  obstacles  which  surround  this  richest  of 
fertile  trade  fields.  His  “tanks”  are  these  representative  , 
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All  these  pages  are  prepared  and  drawn  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Block,  wh< 

It  is  universally  conceded  by  newspaper  men  far  and  \ 
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The  |X)pularity  of  “Bringing  Up  Father’’  is  undisputed.  The  break  from  Saturday 
until  Monday  is  too  long.  Readers  demand  “Father,”  Sundays. 


Jean  Knott  is  the  author  of  “Penny  Ante.”  His 
to  the  heads  of  the  family.  I'^ach  St 
deal  with  ‘‘Mamma’ 


THREE  NEW  SUNDAY  COMIC  PAGES  IN  COLOR 

Bringing  Up  Father  -  McManus  Mamma’s  Boy 
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I  hEI?E,  take  Hir\,  AND^ 
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inte.”  His  work  heretofore  has  been  cotifined 
I'-ach  Sunday  henceforth  he  will 
1  “Mamma’s  Boy.” 


L  SIS 

Keep  in  the  Background.  BUT - 1 


‘Cinderella  Suze,"  by  Callahan,  is  the  work  of  fine  of  the  younj;er  artists  who^e 
daily  strip,  "Over  1  lere,”  has  within  a  very  few  months  made  a  decided  hit. 


k,  who  for  twenty  years  has  produced  the  most  popular  Sunday  Comics  irr  America, 
and  wide  that  the  “Hearst”  comics  excel  all  others. 
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And  a  Fourth  for  Extra  Measure 

by  Rube  Goldberg 


For  Release  On  or  About  May  5 

Rube  Goldberg’s  daily  comic  series  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  comic  artist. 

Mr.  Goldberg’s  Sunday  page  will  be 
produced  in  three  colors  and  will  be 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Rudolph  Block  of  the  International 
Features  Service. 

I 

Showing  of  Proofs  Week  of  April  1 


WIRE  YOUR  RESERVATION  ORDER  NOW 


INTERNATIONAL  FEATURE  SERVICE 

729  Seventh  Avenue  .  .  .  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  F'.vening  Mail  Syndicate  will  continue 
to  handle  exclusively  Mr.  Goldberg’s  Daily  Cartoons 
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larger  newspapers  had  been  reduced  by 
the  terms  of  their  1917  contracts,  tlie 
necessity  of  releasing  5  per  cent,  of  it 
to  papers  without  contracts  ai)pealed  to 
the  publishers  concerned  as  a  particular 
hardship;  but,  as  Dr.  Merchant  states,  a 
majority  of  them  signed  the  agreement. 
The  manufacturers,  dissatisfied  with  the 
price  fixed,  and  not  having  anticii»ated 
that  the  publi.shers  would  agree  to  the 
release  clause,  rai.sed  the  que.stion  of  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement,  and  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ju.sticc  showed  no  disi)osition  to 
discontinue  the  proceedings  aaginst 
them,  they  practically  withdrew  from 
the  agreement,  which  the  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  had  no  power  to  enforce,  and 
it  became  a  dead  letter. 

"Some  of  the  publlsher.s,”  .says  Dr. 
Merchant,  “who  asst-nted  to  the  terms  of 
the  arbitration,  however,  have  .since 
taken  the  view  that  they  entered  into  a 
legal  and  binding  contract  wltii  tlie 
manufacturers  through  the  agency  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Coniinission,  tlie  c<in- 
sideration  being  the  offer  to  release  .7 
per  cent,  of  their  contract  tonnage  each 
month.  If  this  view  .should  lx-  upheld 
in  the  coui’ts,  there  is  the  prospect  th.il 
the  signatory  manufacturers  may  l)e 
obliged  to  return  to  their  contract  cus¬ 
tomers  who  signed  the  agi'cenient,  the? 
difference  between  the  $2.50  price  and 
the  pilco  actu:Uly  charged  during  the 
.six  months’  period.  Wliile  no  suits  for 
recovery  have  as  yet  Ix.-en  brought  l)y 
publishers,  one  of  tliem,  at  lea.st,  lias 
had  the  foresight  to  withhold  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  $2.50  jirice  and  the 
price  actually  charged,  thereliy  placing 
upon  the  manufacturer  the  bui'den  of 
bringing  suit.  The  amount  involved  in 
this  one  case  exceeds  $50,000,  and  should 
all  of  the  other  pulilishcrs  who  were 
parties  to  the  agreement  file  suit.s,  tlie 
amount  involved  would  run  into  mil¬ 
lions.’’ 

l>r.  .Merchant  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
unselfish  coiliK-ration  of  two  manufac- 
tuivr.s,  the  Derlin  .Mills  ('o.,  I’ortland, 
Me.,  and  the  N'orthwe.st  jiaper  Co.,  Clo¬ 
quet,  Minn.,  in  .supplying  the  small  pub¬ 
lishers  with  paper  at  reasonable  iirice.s. 
These  companies,  at  a  considerable 
.sacrifice  of  profits,  jdaced  their  surplus 
tonnage  at  the  di.sjKi.sal  of  the  Commis- 
.sion  for  the  relief  of  papers  threatened 
with  suspension. 

Dr.  Merchant  brielly  reviews  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  again.st  the  indicted  manufac¬ 
turers,  leading  to  the  imiiosition  of  fines, 
the  dissolution  of  the  manufacturers’ 
as.sociatlon,  the  agreement  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  of  $3  per  hundred  pounds 
f.  o.  b.  mill  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1918  and  the  agreement  for  the  ad¬ 
judication  of  maximum  price  for  the 
period  of  the  war  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  effective  Ajiril  1.  He  gives 
the  history  of  the  Smith  bill,  and  cites 
facts  in  support  of  the  policy  of  Feder¬ 
al  control.  He  then  descrilK's  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  reiiorts  which  the  Commission 
now  receives  from  the  manufacturers 
and  users  of  news  print,  and  the  utility 
of  this  plan,  placing  as  it  do<?s  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commis.sion  the  actual 
facts  in  support  of  the  policy  of  Feder- 
and  the  cost  fluctuations  at  the  mill.s. 

AS  TO  FUTL'UE  PROSPECTS. 

Dr.  Merchant  sums  up  his  conclu.slons 
as  follows: 

“Some  interesting  questions  are  raised 
by  the  developements  in  the  news-print 
paper  indu.stry  as  briefly  outlined  aliove. 
Do  they  not  demonstrate  that  In  the 
long  run  It  is  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
e.sts  of  both  publishers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  be  engaged  in  a  contest  in  which 
during  one  year  one  side  has  an  undue 
advantage  and  during  the  next  year  the 
other?  Avoidance  of  such  abnormal 
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variations  in  prices  and  profits  in  the 
industry  would  .seem  to  Ixi  advantageous 
not  only  to  manufacturers  and  puldish- 
er,  but  al.so  to  the  reading  public. 

"If  it  was  unwise  for  the  newspaper 
publishers  prior  to  191  ti  to  push  their 
advantage  to  the  detriment  of  the 
manufacturers,  was  it  not  only  equally 
unwi.se  and  shortsighted  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  when  they  had  .secured  the 
advantage,  to  exact  exces.sively  high 
liiices  from  the  pulilishcrs?  .Ml  the 
<'onsequems‘s  of  this  jiolic'y  cannot  yet 
be  accuratel.v  fore.seen.  It  has  already 
led  to  a  more  effective  organization  of 
the  lai'ger  piiblisher.s,  who  are  now  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  not  only  in  increa.sing  the 
supply  of  paper  liy  luiilding  new  mill.s 
and  importing  jiaper  f."om  Newfound¬ 
land,  but  also  in  deci'easing  consum|i- 
tion  by  the  introduction  of  economies 
and  the  elimination  of  waste  in  printing. 

Incidentally  the  increase.'  in  adverti.sing 
and  suli.scriiition  rates,  and  the  suspe-n- 
sion  of  numerous  publications  forcril  liy 
the  rising  co.st  of  jiaper,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  curtailment  of  con.sumtion. 

'I'he  manufacturers  are  now  confronte'd 
liy  a  periiMi  of  dc'clining  jirices  and  rising 
co.sts,  which  if  left  to  run  its  course  may 
result  in  sub.stantial  lo.sse.s.  in  addition 
they  are  confronted  liy  the  possibility 
of  nunu'rous  suits  to  recover  damages 
and  in  the  case  of  the  leaders  liy  gov¬ 
ernmental  prices  during  the  war. 

"It  i;i  worthy  of  note  that  one  or  two 
Independent  comiianies  did  not  follow 
the  policy  adojiti'd  by  the  manufacturers 
In  the  Association,  but  pursued  the 
much  wi.ser  cour.se  of  maintaining  a  rea- 
sonalile’  relation  lietween  jirices  and 
co.sts,  and  in  .so  doing  have  acquired  a 
good-will  among  jiublishers  which  will 
doubtle.ss  be  of  material  a.ssistance  in 
keeping  their  mills  running  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity  when  other  comiianie.s  are  closing 
down  machines  for  lack  of  orders. 

I.ECAI.ITY  or  Tlt.VPK  ASSOCIATIO.XS. 

“The  unfortunate  exiierience  of  the 
News  Print  .Manufacturers  .V.s.sociation 
rai.ses  the  que.stion  whether  trade  a.sso- 
ciations  which  are  active  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  interests  of  their  members 
are  not  likely,  .sooner  or  later,  to  run 
counter  to  the  Sherman  law.  At  pri's- 
ent  there  is  not  a  sulllciently  clear  (k'fi- 
nition  of  the  activities  which  a.s.socia- 
tions  may  not  legitimately  engage  in. 

Every  a.s.sociation  is  left  free  to  pursue 
Its  cour.se  until  some  trouble  ari.ses  and 
the  (lovernment  is  brought  into  the  case. 

Hut  this  may  lie  after  the  damage  has 
already  been  done.  Where  associations 
collect  and  distribute  information  re¬ 
garding  production,  stock.s,  prices,  the 
temptation  becomes  very  great  for  mem- 
liers  to  extend  their  activities  to  the 
point  where  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  there 
is  concerted  action  in  restraint  of  trade. 

"Other  disadvantages  of  trade  associa¬ 
tions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
are  that  they  rarely  embrace  all  of  the 
concerns  in  an  industry,  so  that  the 
stati.stics  collected  are  not  complete,  and 
since  such  statistics  are  available,  as  a 
rule,  only  to  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  these  have  a  distinct  advantage 
in  the  sale  of  their  product  over  non¬ 
members  and  the  consuming  public. 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
its  annual  report  for  1917,  recommends 
as  a  remedy  for  abuses  arising  out  of 
the  activities  of  trade  a.ssociations  that 
all  as.sociatlon  files  lie  made  public  rec- 
ord.s.  It  also  emphasizes  the  neces.sity 
for  having  more  prompt  and  accurate 
Information,  especially  regarding  the  im¬ 
portant  liasic  indu.stries,  and  sugge.sts 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  (lovernment  to 
collect  and  make  available  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  iiarties  accurate  data  regarding 
the  production,  stock.s,  prices  of  such 
Industries.” 
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COMMISSIOJN  RE-OPENS 
NEWS  PRINT  HEARING 

{Continued  -from  page  IV) 

(if  supply  and  demand  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  room  to  ofierate.” 

Mr.  Wise  continued  by  sayinK  that  he 
knew  that  the  Commi.ssion  is  not  Koing 
to  say  that  men  who  are  in ‘‘this  sjiecula- 
tive  bu.sines.s"  are  to  .sell  their  papci 
in  I)ecemlKT,  1918,  at  a  price  ba-sed  on 
conditions  in  February',  1918.  He  said 
he  was  confident  the  C'ommi.s.sion  would 
lie  !ini(l(‘d  by  future  condition.s,  as  near¬ 
ly  as  they  can  lie  determined,  in  reach- 
iim  a  price  decision. 

“It  would  si'cm  that  the  que.stion  fin¬ 
ally  narrows  down  to  the  judgment  of 
the  t'ornmi.ssion  at  this  time  of  the 
M(.pc  to  which  the  inquiry  can  run," 
said  ( 'ommissioner  f'olver.  “The  (‘om- 
mi.ssion  has  fried  to,  and  has.  let  the 
inqttiry  bo  very  frcHdy.  The  matter 
that  is  liefore  us  in  the  diirction  of  this 
aereement  under  which  we  are  workinff 
is  that  we  shall  consider  all  thinss  that 
are  proiwrly  iiresented  to  us.  that  the 
piic<  s.  wh(‘n  announced — and  there  in 
no  iiuestioii  that  the  prieen  to  he  an¬ 
nounced.  are  effectire  April  1.  made  ns 
of  April  1;  there  in  no  quention  about 
that —  to  the  end  that  the  prices  so  an¬ 
nounced.  when  announced,  shall  cover 
the  facts  as  near  the  time  of  the  effi'c- 
tiv<‘  date  of  the  new  jirice  as  possible. 
‘I’h.it  is  to  say.  the  ('‘ommission  should 
n-ceive  all  information  that  it  can  as 
to  the  facts  which  olrtain  up  to  .Xtiril  1. 
We  aaree  that  a  contract  made  is  a 
fa<t:  that  w<>od  cut  under  a  contract 
made  in  times  past,  the  cuttinB  of  wood 
a“d  the  d -livery  of  it,  is  a  fact:  that 
tho.se  thinBs  will  lie  considi  red.  I5ut  to 
ask  us  to  anticipate  prohalile  things, 
prolialile  conditions,  which  will  only  lie- 
come  facts  bearins  on  this  controNcrsy 
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when  the  wood  pulp  recovered  under 
those  conditions  finally  reaches  the 
mill,  and  when  the  earlie.st  time  that 
that  wood  pulp  can  reach  the  mill,  as 
we  tinderstand  to-day’s  testimony  and 
yc.sterday’s,  is  next  Decemlier,  that  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  future  cut,  the  cut  for 
delivery  next  Decemlxir,  is  not  proper. 
It  is  proper,  perhaps,  to  illuminate  us, 
but  it  Is  not  covered  by  the  terms  of 
this  aBreement.” 

Mr.  Wise  rai.sed  objection  after  ob¬ 
jection  but  the  Commission  .stood  firm. 
.Mr.  Wi.se,  after  considerable  hesitation 
continued  with  the  examination  of  Mr. 
MelRS. 

TI'K.SI>.\Y  AFTEK.VOON  SESSIOX. 

Kepresentatives  of  the  Hrotherhoods 
of  News  Print  Pajier  Worker.s,  Assist¬ 
ants.  .Machinist.s,  and  Firemen  occupied 
mo'-t  of  the  time  of  the  Commis.sion  at 
the  Tue.sday  afternoon  se.ssion. 

J.  T.  Carey,  president.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  Mill  Operators, 
testified  that  present  labor  contracts 
with  the  comiianies  that  are  parties  to 
the  (lovernment  aBreement  expire  on 
May  1.  1918;  that  it  has  been  heretofore 
cu.stomary  to  secure  joint  aBreements; 
that  durinB  the  pa.st  years  some  compa¬ 
nies  have  Biven  their  employees  volun¬ 
tary  increases  in  waBes:  others  have  de¬ 
clined  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  work¬ 
ers  on  the  Bround  that  profits  are  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Carey  .stiid  .skilled  labor  has  a.skcd 
for  an  increa.se  in  waBes  of  45  per  cent, 
over  the  .schedule  of  wases  in  force  for 
the  years  1916  and  1917.  Cnskilled  la¬ 
bor  wants  an  increa.se  of  11  cents  per 
hour.  The  brotherhoods  have  also  re- 
cuested  the  eiBht-hour  day.  a  Buaran- 
♦  (H?  of  employment  for  fifty  weeks  .a 
v-'ac,  an  increase  in  holidays  from  three 
to  six,  and  the  closinB  of  the  mills  on 


holidays  for  36  hours  instead  of  24 
hours. 

.Mr.  Carey  iiointed  out  that  news  print, 
liaB,  and  hanging  papers  are  all  of  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  class.  He  said  that 
unskilled  or  common  labor  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  about  $2.42  to  $2.55  per  day. 

John  P.  Burke,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers,  who  resides  at 
Fort  Kdward,  N.  Y.,  testified  his  organ¬ 
ization  consists  of  8,000  to  10,000  work¬ 
ers  employed  in  sulphite,  ground  wood, 
and  pai>er  mills.  He  said  that  ‘‘in  1916 
the  scale  had  been  advanced  to  22  cents 
an  hour,  or  $1.98  a  day  minimum.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  $2  scaling  two 
years  ago  did  not  provide  an  adequate 
compen.sation  for  the  workers.  He  .said 
that  .some  manufacturers  have  made 
voluntary  increases  of  afiout  35  per 
cent.  The  International,  he  said,  had 
made  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent. 

.\t  a  wage  conference  two  weeks  ago 
a  new  .schedule  had  been  presented 
wi'.ich  calls  for  an  increase  of  11  cents 
per  hour,  an  eight-hour  day,  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  fifty  weeks’  employment  during 
the  year,  and  the  granting  of  six  holi¬ 
days  instead  of  three.  He  had  made 
inquiry  of  .secretaries  of  local  unions  in 
different  .sections  of  the  country  and  had 
received  reports  showing  that  staple  ar¬ 
ticles  had  shown  big  increases  in  price. 
.\  few  staples  showing  marked  advances 
were  quoted  as  follows: 

PRICES  Ot'T  OF  SIOHT. 

Butter,  25  cents,  now  55  cents;  flour, 
$6  a  barrel,  now  $14;  potatoes,  60  cent.s, 
now  $1.75;  shoes.  $3.  now  $6. 

He  said  that  medicines  and  drugs  have 
increased  in  price  from  25  and  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  charge  of  the  family  phy- 
.“ician  had  been  Increased  from  $1  to  $2. 


Mr.  Burke  said  that  many  staples  had 
increased  over  100  per  cent,  in  pricxj 
in  two  years.  He  thought  the  increase 
of  11  cents  per  hour  would  not  give  the 
workers  an  income  in  comparison  with 
the  Increased  cost  of  living.  He  said 
that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  industry  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Rockies  are  members  of  the 
Brotherhood. 

Timothy  Healy,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 
Firemen,  testified  that  the  membership 
of  the  Brotherhood  had  requested  him 
to  present  the  needs  of  the  workers  to 
the  companies  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  high  cost  of  living 
‘‘made  it  necessary,”  he  said,  "for  the 
workers  to  get  relief.” 

He  stated  that  11  cents  per  hour  in- 
crea.ses,  if  granted,  would  not  bring  the 
salaries  of  the  workers  up  to  a  point 
comparable  with  the  same  class  of  la¬ 
bor  in  other  industries. 

.1.  J.  Keppler,  memlier  of  the  inter¬ 
national  executive  board  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinist.s,  who 
resides  in  New  York  city,  testified  that 
machinists  take  care  of  repairs,  install 
new  machinery,  and  keep  the  machines 
running  in  good  order. 

He  said  that  the  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  ayeraged  15  to  25  per  mill;  that 
the  wages  for  machinists  in  paper  mills 
was  lower  than  wages  receiyed  for  .sim¬ 
ilar  work  in  any  other  indu.stry.  He 
contrasted  labor  conditions  and  .salaries 
paid  in  paper  mills  with  labor  condi¬ 
tions  and  salaries  paid  to  machinists  in 
newspaper  offices.  He  stated  that  the 
salaries  of  machinl.sts  in  new.spaper 
offices  run  from  $4.50  to  $6  and  $7  per 
day.  Some  machinists  work  no  more  than 
six  hours;  others  eight  hours.  He  said 
that  the  wages  paid  to  machinists  in  the 
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paper-making  mills  would  average  $2 
per  day  less. 

John  Flynn,  general  representative  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  and  G.  A.  Snider,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Paper  Makers’  Union,  who 
resides  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  also  testified. 

PAPER  INSPECTOR  TAKES  STAND. 

William  Hansen,  paper  in.spector  for 
the  Boston  American  and  Adverti.ser, 
called  by  the  manufacturers,  testified 
that  he  had  recently  made  te.sts  of  sam¬ 
ples  of  paper  sold  by  the  Publishers’ 
Paiier  (^ompany  of  New  York,  and  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  Anglo-Newfoundland 
Company.  He  said  these  sjimples  show 
that  there  was  a  variation  in  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  paper  of  more  than  5  per 
cent.;  that  the  weight  of  the  paper  ran 
all  the  way  from  30  pounds  to  35  pounds 
per  the  standard  basis. 

He  .said  that  he  had  been  employed 
as  a  paper-machine  tender  by  the  Inter¬ 
national,  the  Niagara  Fall.s,  the  Rhine¬ 
lander,  and  the  Consolidated  Companies. 
He  had  been  acting  as  paper  inspector 
for  the  Boston  American  for  the  past 
four  years.  He  identified  samples  of 
Anglo-Newfoundland  i>aper  taken  from 
rolls  recently  purchased  from  the  Boston 
Post  and  said  that  four  different  samples 
weighed  as  follows:  31  pounds.  34 
pounds.  33  pounds,  and  34  Vi  pound.s. 

He  testified  it  might  be  po.sslble  to 
make  news  print  paper  to  run  at  a 
variation  of  .say,  4  per  cent,  below  and 
4  per  cent,  above.  He  thought  the  ave¬ 
rage  was  the  right  basis  on  which  to 
figure,  and  the  average  should  figure  32 
pound.s.  He  was  asked  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  run  with  a  variation  of  only  3-10 
of  1  per  cent.  He  thought  it  was  not 
po.s.sible.  He  thought  that  a  sheet  of 
80  per  cent,  ground  wood  and  20  per 


cent,  sulphite  would  make  a  good  sheet. 
He  said  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  manufacturer  could  get  just  as  good 
results  with  le.ss  sulphite. 

Commissioner  Murdock  caused  a 
laugh  by  stating  that  in  recent  months 
some  of  the  paper  used  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  "looked  leprous  to  me.’’ 

On  cross-examination  of  .Mr.  Hansen, 
it  was  developed  that  he  thought  paper 
might  l)e  manufactured  with  a  variation 
of  4-10  of  1  per  cent.  This  was  within 
1-10  of  1  per  cent.,  of  the  figure  pre¬ 
viously  testified  to  by  Mr.  McIntyre. 

He  admitted  that  his  conclu.sions  were 
estimates,  and,  of  course,  sul)ject  to  cor¬ 
rection.  He  .said  that  he  would  not  con¬ 
sider  Jie  had  received  good  delivery  on 
his  contract  if  the  paper  was  over¬ 
weight  1-10  of  1  per  cent. 

He  wanted  it  understood  that  he  was 
expres.sing  his  own  personal  opinion.  I 
am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  either 
pjirty,  he  said. 

William  C.  Powers,  manager  of  sales 
of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
since  October  15,  1912,  who  re.sldes  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  called  l)y  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  te.stifled  he  began  worK  in 
the  paper  mills  at  Berlin  Falls  in  1888 
and  that  he  has  had  experience  in  every 
department  of  news  print  paper-mak¬ 
ing.  He  said  that  from  1898  to  1910  he 
was  in  charge  of  export  sales  for  the 
International  Paper  Company,  and  spent 
a.  great  deal  of  time  in  Great  Britain 
and  South  America. 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
mills,  located  in  Maine,  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  660  tons  of  news  print.  This 
capacity  has  In-en  effective  .since  April, 
1917.  Prior  to  that,  ."aid  Mr.  Powers, 
of  print  paper  per  day.  He  said  the 
Great  Northern  output  in  1917  was  close 
to  200.000  tons  of  paper.  It  was  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000  tons  more  than  in 


the  capacity  of  the  milis  w'as  610  tons 
the  year  1916.  The  market  of  the  Great 
Northern,  he  said,  is  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Eastern,  Central,  and  Southeast¬ 
ern  States,  the  policy  being  to  choose 
points  to  which  freight  rates  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Mr.  I’owers  testified  that  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
I»any  is  $6,000,000;  that  the  capital  in- 
ve.stment  on  January  1,  1918,  was  $30,- 
054,394.18.  This  represented  actual  cash 
investment,  including  woodlands,  taken 
in  at  actual  money  co.st  and  not  written 
up  in  any  way.  He  calculated  that  cap¬ 
ital  inve.stment  represented  $45,537  per 
ton  of  daily  production,  and  that  this 
capital  investment  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  on  properly  the  business  of  the 
company,  the  company  l)eing  engaged 
at  the  pre.sent  time  in  an  effort  to  raise 
$2,000,000  more  for  working  ca|>ital. 

.V.sked  about  the  earnings  of  the  t*om- 
pany  for  the  year  1917,  he  replieil  he  did 
not  know.  He  stated  that  18,000  tons 
of  other  grades  of  paper  were  manufac¬ 
tured  l)y  the  Great  Northern,  and  that 
the  actual  capital  cash  investment  on 
news  print  alone  was  $28,500,000,  ap¬ 
proximately,  or  $43,182  per  ton  of  daily 
I>roduction  of  news  print  paper. 

The  witness,  who  has  a  keen  analyti- 
c:'l  mind,  in  quick,  jerky  ivsponses  to 
the  questions  of  chief  counsel  for  the 
manufacturers  stated  that  this  capital 
was  reejuired  almost  wholly  for  news 
|)rint  operation.  The  additional  $2,000,- 
000.  he  .said,  would  mean  an  increase  of 

$3,000  per  ton  of  daily  production  of 

news  print,  or  a  total  capital  invest¬ 
ment  jier  ton  of  daily  production  of 

news  lu’int  of  $16,000,  api)roximately. 

Uoun.sel  for  the  manufacturers  road 
to  .Mr.  Powers  parts  of  the  record  of 
the  te.stimony  of  A.  G.  .McIntyre,  spe¬ 
cial  representative  of  the  committee  on 


paper  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and  of  Frank 
1*.  Glass. 

Mr.  Powers  stated  that  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Great  Northern  to  deliver  pa¬ 
per  on  a  basis  of  24  by  36,  32  pounds,  500 
sheet.s,  and  to  protect  customers  against 
any  c.xcess  net  overweight  in  total  de¬ 
livery.  The  margin  fof  variation  of 
weight,  he  thought,  on  a  total  bulk, 
would  vary  6V4  per  cent.,  or  from  30 
to  34  |)ounds.  Some  paiH'r,  he  said,  e.\- 
ceeds  12  Vi:  per  cent,  from  lowest  to  high- 
e.st  weight.  He  .said  the  mills  of  the 
Great  Northern  are  most  efficient;  that 
he  con.siders  30  to  34-pound  paiH-r  nor¬ 
mal  delivery. 

He  denied  that  the  Great  Northern 
made  rebates  to  cu.stomers  for  variation 
on  a  monthly  l)asis.  He  :jaid  that  from 
1912  to  date  only  one  contract  had  call¬ 
ed  for  adjustment  of  net  on  a  monthly 
J'a.sis.  The  policy  of  the  company  in 
this,  he  said,  was  .shown  l)y  the  printed 
contract  forms  which  were  introduced 
in  ’evidence.  He  thought  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  guarantee  a  variation  of 
only  3  per  cent.  He  said  the  Great 
.Vortiiern  is  now  selling  news  print  pa- 
pai)er  to  about  100  customers.  He  could 
not  recall  a  single  complaint  in  the  past 
twelve  months  witli  respect  to  (lualit.v 
or  variation  in  weight.  He  denied  that 
the  comi>an.v  had  made  it  a  practice  to 
give  customers  sixty  dav.s’  credit.  He 
testified  that  the  terms  were  net  tiiirty 
days  on  at>out  40  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
imt  and  net  c.asli  one  week  on  over  half 
of  it. 

The  contract  of  the  Birmingh.’im  News 
with  the  Great  Northern  Par>er  Uom- 
pany  for  new-’  i>rint  was  cancelied.  Mr 
Powers  stated.  iH-cause  p.'iper  sold  to  the 
News  and  for  the  exclusive  u.«e  of  the 
News,  had  Is'cn  usisl  for  other  pur[)o.se.s; 
namely,  printing  comic  supplemimts  for. 
outsiilers.  ‘‘This  was  done  at  a  time,  ’ 


CARTOONIST  ^  L  GOLDBERG 

SIGNS  NEW  LONG-TIME  CONTRACT  WITH  i 

New  York  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

WE  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  made  a  new  contract 
with  Mr.  Goldberg,  covering  not  only  his  famous  daily  cartoons,  but 
also  a  new  Sunday  comic  page  and  a  new  series  of  motion  picture  cartoons. 

We  shall  continue  to  place  the  daily  cartoons  as  in  the  past,  but  have 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Star  Co.  of  New  York  which  gives  the 
International  Feature  Service  the  right  to  sell  the  new  Sunday  page. 

It  is  very  important  that  it  be  understood  that  we  carefully  stipulated  that  all  of  the  present 
clients  of  the  Goldberg  daily  cartoon  service  are  to  be  given  first  option  on  the  new 
Sunday  page  by  the  International  Feature  Service.  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  manager  of 
that  organization,  will  take  pains  to  see  that  every  present  user  of  Goldberg’s  cartoons  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  control  the  new  page  in  its  territory. 

Goldberg  today  is  doing  better  work  than  ever  before,  and  is  becoming  stronger  and 
more  popular  all  the  time.  His  new  Sunday  page  will  double  his  prestige. 

Buy  Goldberg* s  Daily  Cartoons  Now  from 

THE  EVENING  MAIL  SYNDICATE 

25  City  Hall  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ho  said,  "whon  Mossrs.  Ilan.son  and 
Class  were  endeavoring  to  get  paper  for 
\V.  T.  Anderson,  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  during  the  period  of  time 
wiien  smaller  publishers  were  hard- 
pressed  to  find  .supplies.” 

Ite  idenUfijKl  certified  eopie.s  of  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  that  had  p.assed  be- 
i  was-n  .Mes.«rs.  Gla-ss  and  HAn.son  and 
liiinself,  Sind  told,  with  great  cirr.um- 
r.tajiti.'il  detail,  the  conversations  he  had 
had  with  Mr.  Glass.  Klbert  H.  Ilake.r, 
and  Victor  H.  Han.son,  at  the  \V<Udorf 
•lui-ing  the  conventions  in  1917. 

The  effort  of  coun.s<“l  and  witness 
avowedly  wa.s  to  impeach  the  crediUlity 
and  venicity  of  Me.s.srs.  McIntyre  and 
Glass*. 

-Mr.  Plant,  chief  ooun.sel  for  puldish- 
ors,  objected  to  the  questions  and  the 
line  of  inquiry,  saying  that  it  w.-is  im- 
iiiateriaJ  and  Irrelevant,  and  that  if  the 
<'ommis.sion  permitted  coun.sel  to  go  into 
every  dispute  that  had  ari.sen  1>etween  a 
mill  and  a  new.spapcr,  it  would  take-two 
years  to  try  the  case. 

Chief  Coiin.sel  Wi.se  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  inject  into  the  recor<l 
the  statement  that  the  n<*ws  print 
l>a|K'r-making  indu.stry'  had  Ism 
“dswiine<l"  by  800  puWi.shers;  that  thew> 
piildishers  controlled  the  n<'e\’s  »o^irce.s 
of  the  country,  and  that  they  had  been 
seiKling  out  statements  “damning”  the 
whole  indu.stry. 

Mr.  Plant  re>plied;  “Why  .sutd.sfy  ani¬ 
mus  of  coun.s**!  sujd  witness,  when  is-r- 
haps  a  lawsuit  may  be  p<‘nding  Ix-tween 
tlie  Grotit  Northern  Paper  ('omixiny  and 
the  Birmingham  News?" 

Witness  te.stified  that  he  would  not 
undertake  to  s>ipply  paper  on  .sjH'cifi- 
cations  propo.sed  by  publi.shcrs.  “That 
grruic  of  iKiper  might'  be  pixMluei-d,"  he 
.siud.  “but  it  would  be  at  a  greatly  in- 
erwiscxi  coot.”  He  did  not  tldnk  the 
id«'a  i)ractieal. 

.\sked  if  iuiy  man  could  tell  whether 
paiN-r  h;id  less  than  20  per  cent  sulphite, 
wdtnc'.ss  .said,  no.  “We  have  tiiken  one 
.she<-t  and  snt  .sample.s  to  four  analyi.sts, 
and  the  variation  of  the  four  was  over 
.">0  i>er  cent. 

WKIINKSKAV  AFTKUMWN  SHSSIOX. 

Willtam  C.  I\>wers,  manager  of  sales. 
Gix-at  Northern  I’aper  Co.,  continuing 
his  t*‘.stimony,  .stait*^!  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  w'orking  caidtal  of  aljout  $100,000 
if)  prepiiy  fright  on  .shipment  to  eus- 
IfMiiers. 

He  .said,  we  are  doing  just  as  much 
tracing  as  we  would  do  had  we  prepaid 
the  fnight. 

“The  freight  from  my  mill  to  my  cus¬ 
tomer  is  a  matter  of  piime  imiH>rfance 
to  me,”  he  .said. 

Witn'-ss  said  th;it  the  1918  sigreomcnt 
is  aifproximately  the  .s;une  j»s  the  one  in 
use  during  1910  and  1917.  He  would  like 
to  add  a  clau.se  that  the  domicile  gov¬ 
erns  any  action  under  contract.  He 
would  al.so  like  to  add  that  cores  be  re¬ 
turn  si  within  three  months  or  peud’for 
in  cjish. 

"I  do  not  want  a  single  thing  that  is 
not  fair,”  said  Mr.  Pow-ers.  “Customer 
should  iwy  the  ix-utrn  freight  and  I  can 
crfslit  when  1  receive  the  l)iJl  of  lading.” 

Witne.ss  te.stified  that  the  pai)er  men- 
tifuicsl  by  Mr.  Hansen  as  ha\ing  tK*en  in 
u.se  by  the  Boston  American  and  .Xdver- 
tiser  and  nKtnufaA'tured  by  the  .\nglo- 
Nowfoundland  Oo.,  was  secured  l)y  him 
from  Mr.  Grozier  of  the  Boston  Po.st, 
under  arrangernent  which  pro\i<ded  for 
the  purcha.se  of  1.000  tons.  This  i)a[)er 
arrived  in  Boston  about  the  middle  of 
iJecember. 

The  CV)mtni.s.sjon  .seemed  to  feel  that 
the  la,st  hour’s  testimony  by  Mr.  Powers 
was  most  helpful.  He  told  in  an  inti¬ 
mate  way  of  the  affairs  of  the  Great 
Northern  Company.  He  said  that  no¬ 


thing  had  been  added  into  the  actual 
inve.stment  of  thirty  odd  million  dollars 
for  going  vdlue  or  good-will.  Manu¬ 
facturing  co.sts  early  in  January,  1918, 
.showed  a  charge  for  ground  wood  of 
$lB.fi6  i>er  c-ord,  in  eontni.st  with  $10.64 
for  1916. 

He  said  that  on  timber  lands  owned 
by  the  company  a  charge  of  $1  per  cord 
is  made  for  stumpage,  and  that  this 
.sum  provides  a  .sinking  fund  covering 
the  bonds. 

Speaking  of  pulp  wood,  Mr.  Powers 
.said:  “We  trj-  to  l)uy  as  much  a,s  we 
can.  We  u.se  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
our  own  ground  wood.” 

He  explained  that  the  company  had 
built  storage  dams  to  insure  a  uniform 
flow  of  water  throughout  the  year,  and 
that  he  knew’  of  only  two  companies — 
the  Laurentide  and  Abitibi — that  could 
l)C  operated  under  any  such  favorable 
conditions  as  obtained  with  the  Great 
Northern. 

"Mo.st  of  the  other  mills,”  witness 
.said,  “are  obliged  to  store  ground  wood 
and  the  storage  inc-rea.si'.s  cost.” 

On  cross  examination  by  Mr.  IMant. 
of  coun.sel  for  the  putilishers,  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  testified  that  the  actual  cash  inve.st¬ 
ment  in  mill  was  $9,176,275.54;  that  the 
mill  investment  per  ton  of  daily  produc¬ 
tion  in  1917  was  $13,900. 

Mr.  Powers  te.stified  that  the  la.st  con- 
fra<'t  made  by  the  Great  Northern  Pa- 
l)er  Company  was  at  $2.50  per  hundred 
pounds  at  the  mill.  This  contract  was 
made  with  a  Jack.sonville,  Fla.,  paper  in 
the  early  part  of  la.st  December.  He 
said  that  all  of  the  production  of  the 
Great  Northern  for  the  year  1918  had 
lK>en  sold  at  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  for  delivery 
in  1918;  1918  contracts  of  the  Great 
Northern,  however,  provide  that  the 
publishers  shall  pay  increased  costs  for 
coal,  ground  wood,  and  sulphite,  and 
that  the  maximum  priee  under  eontract 
is  $3  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Witne.ss  testified  that  his  company 
used  approximately  200,000  tons  of  coal 
l)er  annum,  and  that  the  coal  cost  in 
January,  1918,  had  arisen  to  about  $7.50 
per  ton  of  paper,  as  against  $4.50  or 
$4.60  in  O-t oiler,  1917. 

Commis.sioner  Fort  asked  the  witness 
if  he  eould  pay  11  cents  p<'r  hour  more 
for  labor  and  the  pre.sent  prices  for 
ground  wood  and  coal  and  keep  within 
the  $3  price. 

Witness  thought  it  would  be  difficult 
to  do  so. 

THl'IiSPAV  PROCEKDINOS. 

Frederick  C.  Clark,  paper  expert. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Ik’pariment  of 
Commerce,  called  on  Isdialf  of  the  Com- 
mis.sion,  testified  that  the  “Bureau  of 
Standards  has  been  .a  firm  believer  in 
standard  specifications,  it  having  l)een 
in.strumental  in  developing  standard 
.specifi<'ations  for  paper  covering  the 
needs  of  the  Government  service.” 

He  .said,  the  word  “suh.stantial”  in  the 
exi)ression:  I'Shall  be  suV).stantlally  the 
.same  average  quality  as  .sample  attach¬ 
ed”  is  not  .sp«’ciflc  enough.  Furthermore, 
•a  specification  which  is  a  part  of  a  con¬ 
tract  should  not  lie  based  on  a  .sample 
of  material  that  is  sure  to  deteriorate 
before  the  expiration  of  that  contract. 

Sir  William  Price,  of  the  Price  Broth¬ 
ers.  and  H.  Biermans,  manager  of  the 
Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  also 
te.stified  as  to  cost  of  paper  prodtiction. 

nUDAT  MORNINO  SESStON. 

The  Friday  morning  .session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  testimony  of  experts  called  by 
the  manufacturers. 

.\n  adjournment  was  taken  ye.sterday 
noon  until  Wednesday,  March  13. 


No  man  is  successful  unless  he  has 
known  defeats. 


MANUFACTURERS  TO 
OBEY  RULING 


Canadian  Paper  Makers  Warned  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  of  Canada  Will 
Act  If  Order-in-('ouncil  Is  Not 
Observed  to  the  Letter. 


( Speridt  to  Tub  Ki'ITok  and  Pi:bi.ibiie».) 

Toronto,  March  4. — The  effort.s  of 
some  news  print  manufacturers  in  Can¬ 
ada  to  einbarra.ss  publishers  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  cut  off  their  paper  supi)lies 
if  they  did  not  pay  the  fuii  $2  85  to 
the  milt  have  been  alK)rtive.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government  last  week,  and  it  was  stat¬ 
ed  emi)hatically  that  if  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  (iid  not  abide  by  the  letter  of  the 
Order-in-Council,  the  Department  of 
.l\i.stice  would  take  them  in  hand.  Since 
then  there  apix’ars  to  have  is’cn  no  dis- 
po.sition  to  dispute  the  i.s.s\ic.  t 

N'arious  proo’durcs  jire  in  order  for 
making  payn.ent  f.u’  paper  uinler  the 
terms  of  the  Order-in-Council.  If  the 
mill  insists  it  will  not  make  shipm<mt 
until  it  is  assured  that  the  full  $2.85 
has  Ix-en  paid  by  the  p)iblisher.  the  pub- 
li.sher  must  fall  in  with  ari-angement, 
hand  over  the  extra  3o  cents  to  the 
Paper  Controller,  and  secure  a  recpii- 
.'■ifon  for  the  shiicment  of  the  papeu-  from 
him.  In  .some  cases  the  full  $2.8.’>  i.s 
iK’ing  i)aid  to  the  n>ill  on  the  unefer- 
laking  <)f  the  iatter  that  it  will  tuin 
over  .35  cents  to  the  Pap'r  Controllc-r, 
or  two  checks  are  made  out  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  one  for  the  pa{H  r  company  and 
the  other  for  the  Controller,  these  teeing 
sent  to  the  mill  and  the  latter  turnc-d 
over  to  the  Paper  Controller  by  the  mill. 

The  (^anadian  Pulp  and  Paper  .\.s.so- 
ciation  is  attempting  to  off.set  newsiea- 
per  criticism  cf  the  news  print  manu¬ 
facturers  by  operating  a  publicity  bu¬ 
reau,  which  will  endeavor  to  .secure  pub¬ 
lication  for  ai'guments  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturer.s.  Kdward  Bei'k,  a  well- 
known  Canadian  newspaper  man,  is  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  It  is  recognized 
at  the  out.set  that  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  getting  space  for  their  jiropa- 
ganda  in  the  daily  press,  so  an  appeal 
is  lieing  made  to  the  financial  and  bu.si- 
ne.ss  press.  As  a  .sort  of  starter,  the 
Financial  Times  of  Montreal  published 
a  lengthy  editorial  la.st  Saturday,  in 
which  it  developed  a<  rather  clever  line 
of  thought. 

Briefly,  the  Financial  Times  points 
out  that  there  is  an  alarming  balance 
of  trade  against  Canada  in  the  l.^nited 
States  and  that  (’anada’s  exports  of  pa¬ 
per  are  one  of  the  few  commodities 
that  are  counteracting  in  any  degree 
this  unfavorable  lialance.  Paper  stdls 
for  cash;  other  products  like  wheat 
and  munitions  sell  for  credit. 

“Kvery  dollar  realized  liy  the  sale  of 
news  print  to  an  Americ.an  emstomer  i.s 
a  dollar  knocked  off  the  alarming  total 
of  our  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  I'nited  State.s,  estimated  at  $400,- 
000,000  a  year  at  the  pre.<HMit  moment, 
and  only  to  he  reilress<‘d  by  increased 
exports  and  by  Imrrowing  from  the 
•Americans,”  .says  the  Time.s.  “How 
short.sighted  then  is  any  policy  which, 
under  guise  of  merely  securing  one- 
ninth  of  the  product  of  Canadian  paper 
mills  for  the  Canadian  new’spaper  pub- 
li.shers  at  a  sjiecially  favorable  price, 
courts  the  national  di.saster  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  of  price  on  the  re¬ 
maining  eight-ninths  which  is  .sold 
abroad.” 

The  Times  points  out  further  that 
if  the  Canadian  Government  upholds  the 
claim  that  at  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds 
news  print  pays  a  reasonable  profit  to 


the  manufacturer,  "what  better  evidence 
is  required  that  it  is  preposterous  to 
compel  the  American  publishers  to  pay 
three  dollars,  not  only  to  American  pa- 
Iier  manumacturers,  but  to  Canadian 
paper  manufa<'turers.  Why  should  the 
.American  people  pay  the.se  Canadians 
three  dollars  a  hundred  for  eight  times 
as  much  paper  as  the  same  (’anadians 
are  .stdiing  at  home,  at  a  “fair  price" 
for  $2.50?  Why  shouid  .Americans  give 
a  Canadian  news  print  manufacturer 
one  cent  more  than  the  figure  which 
his  own  Government  has  deciared  to  be 
a  fair  jiriee  for  his  product  at  home? 


WILL  REOPEN  PAPER 
HEARING  TUESDAY 

(Canadian  (Government  Asks  Paper  Com¬ 
missioner  R.  .4.  Pringle  to  Complete 
Report  by  April  20,  Which  He 
Says  He  Is  Unable  to  Do. 

(Sl)rciiil  to  Tiiic  Kiiitoii  and  PuBi.igiiBn.) 
Ottawa,  March  7. — The  Canadian 
news  jirint  inquiry  will  lie  resumed  by 
11.  A.  Pringle,  the  Canadian  Commis¬ 
sioner,  on  Tue.sday,  March  12.  The  re- 
I’cnt  order  naming  a  tentative  price  to 
publishers  of  $2.85 — $2.50  to  be  paid  to 
the  manufacturers  and  35  cents  to  lie 
depo.rited  in  designated  Government 
banks — continues  until  May  1. 

The  Government  has  asked  .Mr.  Prin¬ 
gle  to  complete  his  report  by  April  20. 
to  have  time  to  eonsider  what  action 
sl.all  be  taken  before  May  1.  Mr.  Prin¬ 
gle  informed  a  representative  of  The 
Kditor  and  Pi’BijsHER  lioi-e  to-day  that 
it  will  Vie  impossible  for  him  to  have 
his  final  report  ready  by  Ajirii  20. 

The  di.spute  over  the  di.strilnition  of 
the  American  paper  Vnisiness  will  Vie 
brought  to  Mr.  Pringle’s  attention  at 
the  ojiening  se.ssion  Tuesday. 


Continue  Freight  Hearings  Monday 
The  hearing  of  the  Fifteenth  Section 
.Apiilic.ition  of  SoutVieastern  Carrier.*, 
iib'd  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  (’om- 
i.'is.sion,  .seeking  authority  to  advance 
the  rates  on  news  print  and  other  papers 
from  KasteiTi  and  Western  mills  to  all 
points  in  the  Southern  territory,  will  re¬ 
open  in  .Atlanta  Monday.  The  executive 
of  the  Southern  Newsiiapcr  PuVilishers 
.Assficiation  is  con.sldering  a  proposal  of 
Vieing  represented  by  counsel. 


(Juaker  Oats  Co.  Profits  Increase 
The  report  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Com- 
p.any,  Chicago,  for  the  year  1917  has 
ju.st  lieen  issued.  The  net  profits 
amounted  to  $4,906,927,  again.st  $3,214,- 
6X6  in  1916.  After  $563,050  preferre<l 
dividends,  there  was  a  Vialanec  of  $4,- 
343,877,  equal  to  $52.65  a  share  on  $8,- 
250,000  common  stock,  again.st  a  V)al- 
ance  equal  to  $32.42  a  share  in  1916. 


Adopt  8-(GoI.  Standard  Size 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  tlie  New  Or- 
’cans  Daily  States,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  all  intend  to  go  to  the  A.  N. 
P.  .A.  standard  siz*'  of  eight  columns, 
12 Vi  erns.  The  Evening  Po.st,  'Times- 
i’icayune,  and  Daily  Slates  will  u.se  A. 
N.  P.  A.  standard  size  paper.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Journal  of  Commerce  will  us<> 
73-inch  paper. 


Publi.shes  News  Print  Bulletin 
The  News  Print  Service  Bureau  is  now 
pulilishing  a  printed  inilletin  monthly 
for  its  memljers.  No.  1  contains  eight 
pages  and  Is  in  every  way  creditable. 
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More  War  Goods  Than  Any  Other  State 


Pennsylvania  produces  more  war  goods  than  any  other  state. 
Everybody  in  Pennsylvania  is  busy  and  prosperous  and  not  only 
willing  to  spend  money— but  has  plenty  of  money  to  spend. 

Just  now  the  per  capita  earning  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state. 

Some  interesting  geographical  data,  Pennsylvania  has 

44,832  Square  Miles  8,245,967  People 

184  People  to  the  Square  Mile 


Also  FIRST  in  production  of 

Coal  Stone 

Coke 

Cement 


Gravel 


Slate 


Dotted  closely  over  the  state  are  thriving  cities  and  towns— each 
one  potentially  a  profitable  distributing  point  for  your  product— each 
a  market  centre  for  a  hustling  community,  with  railroads  and  trolley 
lines  “spider  webbing  ’  in  every  direction.  Density  of  population 
and  diversity  of  needs  makes  Pennsylvania  an  ideal  market  for  the 
alert  advertiser. 

Twenty-seven  representative  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
throughout  Pennsylvania  offer  a  circulation  of  771,985  at  a  rate  of 
$1.6353  per  agate  line. 

{The  following  newspaper^^  each  prominent  in  its  own  field  have  purchased  this  space) 


Net  Paid 
Circulation. 


Allentown  Call  (M)  . 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) . 

Altoona  Times  (M)  . 

Altoona  Tribune  (M) . 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (M&E) 

Connellsville  Courier  (E)  . 

Easton  Free  Press  (E)  . 

Erie  Herald  (E)  . 

Erie  Herald  (S)  . 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E)  . 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M)  . 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  . 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  News- 

Journal  (M  &  E)  . 

New  Castle  News  (E)  . 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M) . . 


Net  Paid 
Circulation. 

Philadelphia  Press  (M) .  32,053 

Philadelphia  Press  (S) .  78,527 

Philadelphia  Record  (M)  .  123,249 

Philadelphia  Record  (S)  .  123,249 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M)  .  59,764 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S)  .  59,764 

Pottsville  Republican  (E)  .  *11,533 

Scranton  Republican  (M)  .  28,011 

Scranton  Times  (E)  .  32,059 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E)  ....  12,200 

Wilkes  Barre  Times- Leader  (E) _  18,054 

York  Gazette  (M)  .  7,465 

*  A.  B.  C. 

All  other  Government  statements  Oct  1.  1917. 
Total  circulation,  771,943. 

2,500  line  rate,  $1.5146;  10,000  rate,  $1.6353. 


The  Advertiser's  Choice 

Greater  New  York  with  its  16 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
gives  wide  variety  of  choice  to 
local  and  national  advertisers. 

HOWEVER 

The  New  York  World 

gets  17.3%  of  the 

total  volume  of  all  advertising 
published  in  New  York  City. 

No  more  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  in  these  days— than 
volume  of  business. 


Always  be  sure  to  see  that  the 

NEW  YORK  WORLD 

is 

FIRST  ON  YOUR  LIST 


mm 


